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THE importance of New York as a cen- 
ter of operations was early impressed upon 
the patriot leaders. General Charles Lee 


occupied the city in March, 1776, and on | 


the fourteenth of April Washington arrived 
to assume command in person. 
expected that the British would quietly sub- 
mit to this state of affairs, but the Continen- 
tal commanders vigorously pushed the work 
of fortifying the island, and Lord Stirling, 
Gen. Putnam and Gen. Greene did their 
VoL. XI.—30. 


OFFICERS 


It was not | 


WHILE PUTNAM ESCAPES. (SEE PAGE 466.) 

best to make an army of the raw material 

gathered from the plow and the anvil by 
| the order of Congress. 

Gen. Putnam made his headquarters at 
No. 1 Broadway. The house still stands, 
and is the most interesting relic of revolu- 
tionary days that is to be found in the city. 
| Its walls look out as of old upon the 
| Battery, but Fort George and the intrench- 

ments that flanked it have long since disap- 

peared. Its garden once stretched down to 
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the Hudson River, but two streets have been 
built out upon the beach that was. then 
gently washed by the waves. Still its upper 
windows look out toward the wooded shore 
of Staten Island, but the tents of the British 
soldiery camped there in 1776 
have given place to multitudinous 
cottages. The ceaseless roar of 
traffic surrounds the old house, 
and all guests who can pay for 
their entertainment are made wel- 
come where the doors once were 
only opened to those who had 
wealth or titles or had won dis- 
tinction in arms. A sign now 
announces that the “Washington 
Hotel” is conducting business in 
the mansion that was built by an 
earl, and the honest farmer and 
unromantic sailor may sleep under 
the roof that was long ago conse- 
crated by the slumbers of titled 
beauty. From this house Gen. 
Lee issued his first proclamation 
of defiance to the British navy,and 
Washington made it his head- 
quarters when the last British sol- 
dier had embarked at the Battery. 

The house known as No. 1 
Broadway has suffered compara- 
tively little change in the last 
century. It was erected in 1750 
by the Honorable Archibald Ken- 
nedy, captain in the British navy, 
afterward eleventh Earl of Cassilis. 
Judging from the brick-work, the 
house No. 3 Broadway, which has also 
survived the hands of the iconoclast, was 
built in conjunction with No. 1, and had 
means of communication with it. In their 
very earliest days these houses formed one of 
the chief centers of New York’s best society, 
and grand entertainments were celebrated 
connectedly in both. Little did those who 
enjoyed their hospitality in those first peace- 
ful days know the vicissitudes through which 
they were to pass. 


loyalty to the British King, and afterward 
were compelled to buy it back at exor- 
bitant rates. It was the fortune of war. 
Both houses are now in the possession of 
the De Peyster family, whose ancestress, Ann 
Watts, was the wife of Captain Kennedy. 
When the American forces entered the city of 
New York, the house of so prominent a roy- 


alist as the British naval captain offered itself | 


as the most suitable place for headquarters, 
and it was occupied first by Lee and then 
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Their owners suffered | 
the sequestration of their property through | 


| by Putnam. Friends, however, treated it 
| no better than foes. Sir Henry Clinton 

seized upon No. 1 Broadway and established 
| his headquarters there, while Sir William 
| Howe found a comfortable shelter in the 
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OLD KENNEDY HOUSE (WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS) AND WATTS 


MANSION. 


dwelling adjoining it. Subsequently Sir Guy 


| Carleton resided at No. 1, occupying Rich- 


mond Hill as his country house. A brilliant 
array of officers made the entertainments of 
the English Commander-in-Chief exceed- 
ingly attractive in the eyes of the loyalist 
merchants of New York, and their wives and 
daughters. There gathered, on gala nights, 
Earls Cornwallis and Percy, Admirals Digby 
and Rodney, Counts Donop and Knyphau- 
sen, Generals Robertson, Erskine, Grant, and 
a host of younger aspirants for fame. Prince 
William Henry, afterward William the 
Fourth of England, at one time graced its 
halls, and was so enthralled by the beauty 
that flattered the royal middy that he was 
suddenly taken to sea by his guardian, lest 
he should be so imprudent as to farther en- 
tangle the erratic house of Guelph by a run- 
away match with an untitled Yankee girl. 





Not a little of the romance of the Revo- 
lution clusters about these historic buildings. 
Here Margaret Moncrieffe, daughter of an 
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English engineer of distinction, was detained 


as a spy, and here she saw and loved Aaron | 


Burr, the handsome, fickle young aide-de- 
camp on General Putnam’s staff. Though 
she afterward became somewhat notorious 
for her flirtations at the royal court, she 
never forgot her hero of the blue and buff. In 
her memoir, she speaks, also, of having often 
ascended to the cupola of the house to 
watch the white tents of the royal army on 
the Staten Island shore, and to pray for her 
speedy deliverance from captivity. Burr, 
however, never seems to have forgotten his 
military duties for the call of pleasure. It 
was he who pointed out to Putnam the way 
of escape for his army, after Lord Howe had 
occupied the east and middle roads. Neither 
the American commander nor any of his 
chief officers knew how to penetrate the 
forests and swamps, but Aaron Burr piloted 
them through the woods west of Broadway 
to Greenwich, and thence by a road skirt- 
ing the river bank to Bloomingdale. The 
escape was narrow but complete. 

It was at No. 1 Broadway that Clinton 
and André hatched the plot which resulted 
in Arnold’s treason and the ignominious 
death of the Adjutant-General of the British 
army. Subsequently Arnold made his head- 
quarters at the house adjoining, and it be- 
came the scene of one of the most daring 
and heroic acts of the war. After the 
traitor had fled to New York, the patriot 
officers laid a plan to kidnap him and carry 
him off bodily to their camp. The execu- 
tion of the plot was intrusted to John 
Champe of Virginia, Sergeant- Major of Col- 
onel Henry Lee’s cavalry legion. Champe 
deserted to the British, and was at once sent, 
as he had hoped, to assist Arnold in recruit- 
ing a corps of royalists and deserters. Watch- 
ing the habits of the traitor, the Continental 
soldier soon laid his plan and communicated 
it to Lee. In the rear of Arnold’s quarters 
an ample garden stretched out to the river 
and as far up as No. 9 Broadway, where it 
communicated with a dark alley leading to 
the water’s edge. ‘This garden was shaded 
by huge trees, several of which were a hun- 
dred feet in height, and one, a madeira nut, 
which long survived, had lateral branches 
nearly as many feet in length. Under the 
shade of these trees it was Arnold’s habit 


to walk late every night—thinking bitterly, 


no doubt, of the dear price at which 
he had won a British commission and a 
hireling’s gold. Champe, with two accom- 
plices, had arranged to seize the traitor on 
a certain night, gag and bind him, and carry 





him in a boat, ready at hand, to the Ameri- 
can camp. It is said that the devil always 
helps hisown. Whether Arnold received aid 
from this quarter or not, it is certain that on 
the day fixed for the consummation of the 
plot he changed his quarters, and the labor of 
the patriots was lost. Champe subsequently 
made his escape and died peacefully at 
home, long after the independence of the 
struggling colomies was secured. How 
Benedict Arnold sank into oblivion, history 
has recorded. 

The Kennedy house has changed some- 
what from its ancient appearance, though 
retaining all of its old features. Its walls, 
windows and doors have not suffered from 
the rage for improvement, but the cupola 
has disappeared, and another story has been 
added, to increase its accommodations as a 
hotel. Within its portals the antiquarian 
will yet find much to interest him. Its 
rooms still give evidence that they were 
planned by an aristocrat, and were intended 
for the profuse and elegant display of hos- 
pitality. White marble mantel-pieces, carved 
with frieze of acanthus, and decorated with 
heads crowned with curls and studded with 
amaranths, betoken a taste then rare in the 
colonies. The immense mirrors that reach 
from ceiling to floor are faded and shabby, 
but they still tell the glory of the brave men 
and fair women whose forms once flashed 
before them. Up the broad staircases, brush- 
ing the heavy mahogany balustrades now 
black with age, swept the belles of loyalist 


WASHINGTON’S FIRST HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK, 


New York in dresses of India silk, “ satin 
petticoats,” and high-heeled shoes, and the 
gentlemen, elegant in attire of velvet, laced 
neck-cloths and silken stockings. They are 
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all dust and ashes now, but the mirror, 
which a blow: of a hostile musket-stock 
might easily have shattered, still remains. 
Perhaps some of the rich men whose daily 


walk to business leads them in the vicinity | 


of the old Kennedy house and its next-door 
neighbor, may think that it might be well to 
have a museum of Revolutionary antiquities 
in the vicinity of the Battery, and may 


rescue these old buildings for Centennial pur- | 


“RICHMOND HILL.” 


poses. New York needs at least one such 
center. It would fitly be placed on the spot 
which so many famous feet have consecrated. 

The first headquarters of Washington 
in the city of New York was No. 180 
Pearl street, opposite Cedar. It was the 
family mansion of the De Peysters, and 
the original contract for building it is 
still in the family’s possession. The house 
was very spacious. The center and the 
upper wing of the edifice were left standing 
until a few years ago. Built of brick, cov- 
ered with stucco, having a handsome tiled 
roof and dormer windows, surrounded by 
stately trees, and looking through heavy 
shrubbery out upon the waters of the East 
River, the house was an attractive spot, even 
to the owner of a fine estate in Virginia. 
In this house the American Commander-in- 
Chief remained until summoned to meet with 
Congress at Philadelphia, in the latter part 
of May, 1776. 

On his return to the city, Washington 
made his headquarters at the house and 
estate known and renowned as Richmond 
Hill. This mansion, reared far out of town 
by an opulent citizen, achieved its highest 
notoriety in connection with Aaron Burr, 








who made his residence there at the time of 
his duel with Alexander Hamilton. The 
house was built in 1760 by Abraham Mor- 
tier, who was then Paymaster-General of 
the royal forces in America, and was a very 
wealthy gentleman. His estate comprised 
about one hundred acres, and the grounds 
about the house, which was a roomy and 
substantial structure, were laid out with 
rare taste, and were said to compare favor- 
ably with celebrated country-seats in 
England, Far “out of town” as the 
house was in that day, it was actually 
situated near the present intersection 
of Charlton and Varick streets. A 
hundred years ago its nearest neigh- 
bors were the residences of Warren on 
the north and Lispenard toward the 
south-west, each of which was almost 
a mile distant. In the absence of its 
loyal owner, General Washington 
occupied the Richmond Hill house as 
his headquarters in the summer of 
1776. He was succeeded by Sir Guy 
Carleton, who made it a favorite ren- 
dezvous for his brother officers and 
the wealthier people of the city. 
Other noted men, among whom was 
Sir Grenville Temple, were domiciled 
here after peace had been declared 
with England, but with no occur- 
rences was the stately mansion so closely 
identified as (later in its existence) with the 
marriage of Burr’s gifted and ill-fated daugh- 
ter Theodosia, and with the murderous quar- 
rel which resulted in the death of Alexander 
Hamilton. The house ceased to be attractive 
to those who would otherwise have admired 
it as a home, and it became a hotel, whose 
ample garden was the scene of many a large 
pleasure party. Whenstreets were cut through 
the estate, the building was moved to Charl- 
ton street near Varick, and served in turn as 
an inn, a theater, a circus, and a saloon, until 
the decree went forth for its demolition. 
Those New Yorkers who were young men 
thirty years ago (it will hardly do yet to 
designate them as old) will recall with eager 
zest the dances that were held on winter 
evenings in the great ball-room of the Rich- 
mond Hill mansion. 

There is no true son of New York that 
will not join in the regret of the antiquarian 
that time has spared so few of these old 
monuments of our colonial pfosperity and 
wealth. One after another they have fallen 
at the touch of the street commissioner, the 
bidding of fashion, or the conscienceless 
demand for improvement. It is but a few 
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years since the old Beekman mansion was | 


one of the landmarks of the city, and young 
people listened with delight to the legends 
with which their elders had invested it. 


BEEKMAN MANSION. 


Now it has disappeared, and the writer of 
our Centennial literature must be content 


with telling inquirers that it stood east of | 


First Avenue, between Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second streets. In olden time it was known 
by every New Yorker that its fine lawn 
reached down to the King’s Bridge road, 
and its windows looked out upon Turtle Bay. 
In structure it was plain, but massive, being 
solidly built of thick planks filled in with 
brick. It had two stories and a basement, 


to her as a residence, her husband having 
commanded the Hessians who were taken 
prisoners at Saratoga. In glowing colors she 
depicts the beauties of farm, and garden, and 
greenhouse, and the interior of 
this elegant colanial residence. 
The rooms were spacious, adorn- 
ed with black marble mantels 
bearing elaborate carvings of 
scroll and foliage. The fire- 
places were ornamented with 
Dutch tiles, representing Scrip- 
tural subjects. [Elijah in his 
chariot of fire was the story of 
one artist, and others had seized 
upon the history of the Prodigal 
Son and the perils of the Apos- 
tles, to impress a moral on the 
beholder while they delighted him 
with an odd exhibition of their art. 
True, the laws of perspective were 
grossly violated at times, but 
nothing more costly could be 
found in the colony, and it bore 
the additional merit of having 
been imported across the ocean. The build- 
ing was taken down in 1874, but the drawing- 
room mantel and the Dutch tiles have been 
preserved in their entirety at the rooms of 
the Historical Society. One of the rooms 
was interesting as the place where André 
passed his last night in New York. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Ameri- 
can forces on Long Island, August 27th, 
1776, it became necessary that Washington 
should know something definite about the 


and was surmounted by an old-fashioned | movements of the British forces. A council 


shingle roof. 
expected at the hands of its builder, Gerardus 
Beekman. He was a descendant 
of William Beekman, who came 
to New Amsterdam with Gov- 
ernor Peter Stuyvesant, and took 
a prominent part in the affairs of 
the colony in his day. The de- 
scendant built in 1763 this snug 
“bowerie” of the Beekmans at a 
point distant enough from the busy 
little city to lose its clamor, and 
yet near enough to enjoy the 
sight of its growth. Here, em- 
bedded in gardens, with fertile 
farms about it on either side,and 
with the river near at hand, what 
could a family sanctuary further 
desire? A contemporary witness, Baroness 
Reidesel, wrote of the place in 1780, that it 
left nothing for a tenant to desire. The 
English Governor at that time assigned it 


This plainness was to be | of officers decided that a spy should be 
| dispatched to gain this information, and it 


MAJOR ANDRE'S ROOM, BEEKMAN MANSION. 


was evident that the person chosen must be 
not only brave, but a man of military talent 
and good judgment. The choice fell upon 
Captain Nathan Hale, of Coventry, Con- 
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necticut, an officer of the gallant Connecti- 
cut regiment known as “Congress’s Own.” 
Without hesitation the young man placed 
his life at the disposal of his country, and 
went to the house of Robert Murray, on 
Murray Hill (where Washington had his 
headquarters on the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber), to receive his orders. Arrested at 
Huntington, Long Island, through the 
instrumentality of a cousin who was bound 
to him by many an act of kindness, he was 
brought to General Howe, at the Beekman 
House, Sept. 21,1776. The British General 
did not stoop to the form of a court-martial, 
but told his captive that he would be hanged 
the next day, and only accorded him the 
privilege of writing to his mother and sisters 
that he was to meet a spy’s fate. Captain 
Cunningham, the brutal provost-marshal, 
refused to grant him the services of a cler- 
gyman, denied him the use of a Bible, and 
destroyed before his eyes the letters he had 
written to his relatives. Then, with the loud 
roll of drums they sought cruelly, but in 
vain, to drown the last words of the hero- 
martyr: “I only regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” ‘Traditions do 
not agree as to the place of Captain Hale’s 
execution. 
hanged on an apple-tree in Rutgers’ orchard, 
near the present intersection of East Broad- 


way and Market street, while other living | 


authorities used to point to an aged butter- 
nut tree standing before the Beekman House 
and marking the fifth mile from Whitehall, 
as the locality. 

The inhumanity exhibited by the British 


officers to Captain Nathan Hale stands out | 


in striking contrast with the forbearance and 
generosity shown by the Americans in the 
case of Major John André. It was not until 
nine days after his capture that the British 
spy was hanged, and in the meantime he 
had been supplied with every possible com- 
fort, and had been treated with the most 
distinguished consideration. The tears of 
those who had been his enemies in arms 
bedewed his grave, and their sympathies 
found expression in kindly letters to his 
mother and sisters. André had, also, the 
lion’s share of honor in death. His King 
testified his gratitude by a handsome monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, near the Poet’s 
Corner. When will New York do like 
honor to the brave young soldier whose 
sacred ashes were thrust into an unknown 
grave in her soil? It is not asking too 
much now of a city whose people gave him 
no sympathy in his last hour, that somewhere 





One account says that he was | 
indirectly to the capture and execution of 








| Nathan Hale should be honored as was his 


fellow-soldier Richard Montgomery. She 
to whom Hale’s last thoughts of love went 
out was worthy of all the affection he had 
lavished upon her, and she never forgot him. 
For three-quarters of a century she toiled 
on, wrinkled and bent and failing, but before 
her unfading memory always stood Nathan 
Hale, with the bloom upon his cheek that 
was there when he spoke his last good-bye, 
and with the fire of patriotism still kindling 
his youthful figure into a glorious manhood. 
Years after her beloved had met a hero’s 
death, she yielded to the importunities of 
one who had long loved her silently, and to 
the advice of her friends, and was married. 
But she never forgot. Seventy-five years 
after Captain Hale had given his life to his 
country, she who had been betrothed to him 
was summoned to her rest. The messenger 
found her ready and glad to go, for she had 
been waiting patiently many a long year. 
Waiting, and for whom? During the delir- 
ium of her last illness she repeatedly called 
to “ Nathan,” and talked to him of the days 
when they had last been together, and with 
his name upon her lips she passed into 
eternity to meet him. 

The battle of Long Island, which led 


Nathan Hale, was the first great disaster that 
had befallen the patriot arms. Clinton and 
Howe had announced their purpose of meet- 
ing the “rebels” in the field, where no great 
disparity of numbers would exist, and where 


| they would have the advantage in drill, 


equipments and artillery. This result was 
more than achieved before the close of 
August in the second year of the war. Ten 
thousand British soldiers, well armed, with 
forty cannon, landing on the lower Long 
Island shore, drove back into the East River 
five thousand Continental soldiers, killing 
and wounding about 550, and taking 1,150 
prisoners. It was a terrible disaster, and its 
consequences threatened to be appalling. 
Fortunately, two days afterward the Amen- 
cans were enabled to take advantage of a 
heavy fog and cross the East River to New 
York without the lossofa man. ‘Their foes 
slumbered all unconscious, within hearing 
distance of the patriot camp, waking only 
to find themselves cheated of their prey. 
As they emerged from the trenches they 
could see the nimble Continentals marching 
up from the ferry landings to the Rutgers 
farm, exulting beyond measure in their 
escape. Though the soldiers might rejoice 
at a temporary piece of good fortune, their 
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officers were not a little perplexed. It | 


seemed evident to the most experienced of 
the American leaders that if the land and 
naval forces made a combined attack on the 
city of New York, the place would have to 
be abandoned. The patriots had no navy, 


THE ROGER MORRIS MANSION. 


their artillery was very inferior, their men 


were discouraged by defeat, and desertions | 


were frequent. Here was enough almost to 
dishearten Washington. Sectional feeling 
divided the troops, insubordination prevailed 
largely, and greed was found in many where 
patriotism was expected. Men plundered 
alike friend and foe, and inferior officers 
showed an utter disregard for integrity 
and morality. Itis not a pleasant picture 
to contemplate, but New York saw it all in 
the days that followed the defeat on Long 
Island. Good men grew dispirited, and 
wondered whether the prize in contempla- 
tion were worth the present sacrifice. 

As early as September 2d General Wash- 
ington wrote to Congress that he would be 
unable to hold New York, and asked 
whether it would be advisable in that case 
to burn the city so as to prevent its afford- 
ing winter quarters to the enemy. History 
does not tell us whether the American 
commander expressed an opinion on the 
point. It only lets us know that such men as 
General Greene and John Jay earnestly 
advised the use of the torch. Congress raised 
its voice against the measure, as it had hope 
of regaining the city ; but the hope was not 
fulfilled until peace was declared. Mean- 
while the torch of an incendiary had in part 
accomplished the work of destruction which 
patriotic New Yorkers then advised and 
desired. This point settled, the Continental 
army prepared to evacuate the city, and two 


weeks after the battle of Long Island the | 








main body of the army, accompanied by 

several hundred patriot refugees, removed 

to the neighborhood of King’s Bridge. Put- 

nam was left in the city with a garrison of 

four thousand men, having his headquarters 

at the Kennedy House, while Washington 
made his headquarters at the 
residence of Colonel Roger 
Morris. 

It was a strange chance that 
led the American General to this 
roof. The loyalist owner, who 
had deserted his home at the 
approach of the men in buff and 
blue, was Washington’s old com- 
panion in arms, and his wife 
was the beautiful Mary Phillipse, 
to whose hind it was said that 
Washington had once aspired. 
The world had changed since 
then, and had driven these friends 
far asunder. Colonel Morris and 
his wife were devoted to the 
royal cause, and they had fled 


| at the approach of their enemies, to the 


country residence of Colonel Beverly Rob- 
inson in the Highlands. From the home 
of the fugitives Washington issued the 
orders which resulted in the brilliant skir- 
mishes at McGowan’s Pass and Harlem 
Plains. ‘The Morris mansion stands yet, 
unaltered amid the great change that has 
swept over all its surroundings, massive, ele- 
gant and imposing. Modern New York 
knows it best, probably, as the residence of 
Madame Jumel, the eccentric widow of 
Aaron Burr. It stands on the heights that 
overlook Harlem River, a little below the 
High Bridge, and the view from its windows 
is superb. 

There is one incident connected with 
Washington’s brief sojourn at the Morris 
mansion which deserves to be recalled from 
its legendary oblivion. While inspecting 
the works thrown up at Harlem for the pro- 
tection of his army, the American com- 
mander was struck with the skill displayed 
in the disposition of a certain fort which 
was in charge of a young captain of artillery. 
On making inquiry it turned out that the 
name of the officer in question was Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of whom General Greene 
had previously spoken to his superior in 
terms of high praise. Washington sought 
the acquaintance of the youth—Hamilton 
was then but nineteen—and at that time 
the friendship began which linked their lives 


| together. 


It was about this time that Lord Howe 
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sought a peaceful adjustment of the difficul- 
ties between Great Britain and her colonies, 
proposing a conference for this purpose 
with a deputation from Congress. As he 
refused to recognize the authority of that 
body, and as Congress could not appoint 
its members to confer with the British com- 
mander in their private capacity, a com- 


mittee was sent to inquire his authority for | 
action. The committee consisted of Ben- 


me Mm 
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latter expressed his regret that the discus. 
sion had been fruitless, saying that it would 
give him great pain to make war upon those 
for whom he had such ‘high personal 
| regard. There was a spice of sarcasm in 
Franklin’s laughing reply : 

“T feel thankful to your Lordship for your 
| regard; the Americans, on their part, will 
endeavor to lessen the pain you may feel by 
taking good care of themselves.” 








WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS OFFICERS. 


jamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward | 


Rutledge, and they met Lord Howe at his 
headquarters, on Staten Island, on the 11th 
of September, 1776. It appeared, on con- 
sultation, that the only condition of peace 
profiered by the British was the unhesitating 
return of the colonies to their allegiance, 
and these terms the Congressional commis- 
sioners rejected with great firmness. Frank- 
lin and Howe had become intimately 





acquainted in London during the preceding | 
year, and at the close of the conference the | 


Foiled in his endeavor to pervert the 
patriotism of the leaders, Lord Howe im- 
mediately issued a proclamation promising 
his protection to all citizens who should take 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown. Dis- 
heartened by the disasters that had lately 
fallen upon the American arms, more than 
nine hundred of the inhabitants of New 
York came forward and ranged themselves 
under the British flag. The crisis tried the 
hearts of the people to the uttermost. It is 
probable that in the city the numerical 
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majority was on the side of the King, but | 
the long list of patriots comprised the names 
of most of the men of integrity and influ- 
ence whose possessions were wholly on this 
side of the Atlantic. Personal interest was 
strong at first, but, in the end, patriotism 
had its triumph. 

Four days after the fruitless conference of 
the commissioners, Lord Howe made a 
landing on Manhattan Island and endeav- 
ored to sever the Continental army with the 
view of capturing its divided fragments in 
detail. The movement was almost a suc- 
cess. Washington’s army was scattered 
between the Battery and King’s Bridge. Two 
divisions of the enemy landed at Turtle and 
Kip’s Bays and easily drove the American 
militia before them, but lost the fruits of 
their victory by leisurely marching down the 
East River road to the city. The fleet on 
the Hudson contented itself with a cannon- 
ade of the Bloomingdale road that did little 
harm. Washington saw at a glance the 
danger that threatened his army. At the 
first sound of the cannonade at Kip’s Bay, 
he rode down among the affrighted militia- 
men, and, in a paroxysm of rage at their 
panic, dashed his hat upon the ground and 
threatened the fugitives with death. Drawn 





from the field of battle by one of his aides, 
he at once sent word to 
Putnam to retreat to Har- 
lem, and take measures to 
concentrate his entire forces 
on Harlem Heights. Gen- 
eral Putnam was forced 
to abandon his heavy can- 
non and many of his 
stores, and, even thus, his 
flight was impeded by a 
throng of fugitives, men, 
women, and children, with 
their baggage. Guided by 
Aaron Burr he made a 
rapid march along the 
Hudson, happily escaping 
discovery until he had 
reached the Bloomingdale 
road, and finally reaching 
camp with a comparatively 
insignificant loss. The 
day was hot, the fugitives were fairly panting 
with thirst and fatigue, but Putnam on his 
foaming charger flew from one end of the 


line to the other, entreating, urging, and 
dealing in stout objurgations until his charge 


had passed, at night-fall, the American | 
pickets on the heights of Harlem. 
Neither soldier nor fugitive knew how 


as) gs 


narrow had been the escape of Putnam's 
army that day. When Sir William Howe, 
accompanied by Clinton and Tryon, had 
landed at Kip’s Bay with the main body of 
the British army, they struck across to the 
Middle Road, intending to make their camp 
on the heights of Inclenburg, midway 
between New York and Harlem. They 
reached the road at a point just opposite to 
where Putnam was stealing along, under 
cover of the woods that skirted the Hudson, 
to rejoin Washington. There was a house 
near by, from whose upper windows they 
might easily have discovered the dust created 
by the rapid march of the “rebels,” and from 
its cupola the gleam of bayonets would have 
been plainly visible. The Americans were 
not distant, indeed, but there was another and 
more insidious foe near at hand. Close to 
the Middle Road, at a point now designated 
by the corporation as Fifth Avenue and Thir- 
ty-seventh street, stood the unpretentious but 
exceedingly comfortable mansion of Robert 
Murray, a Quaker merchant of approved 
loyalty to the Crown, as well as of large 
wealth. Fortunately the shrewd merchant 
could not control the feelings of his house- 
hold, and his wife and daughters were ardent 
patriots. When Lord Howe and his staff 
reached the edge of the Quaker’s gardens 


—_— 


VAN CORTLANDT MANOR HOUSE, AT KING'S BRIDGE. 


they were enraptured to find Mrs. Murray 
and her beautiful daughters ready to greet 
them with a warm welcome. The parties 
had once met in more peaceful days. 

“William,” said the fair Quaker matron, 
“will thee alight and refresh thyself at our 
house?” 

“T thank you, Mrs. Murray,” said the 
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pleasure-loving commander, “but I must | and position should have both a town and 


first catch that rascally Yankee, Putnam.” 


The Yankee General was not to be caught | 
this time, if woman’s wit could save him, | 


even if the truth must be tortured into a shape 


that should deceive in order to save life. 


| 


Very demurely the lady rejoined, in that plain | 
language of her sect which always carries | 


with it such an emphasis of truth: 

“Did’st thou not hear that Putnam had 
gone? It is late to try to catch him. 
had better come in and dine.” 

The invitation was seconded by the bright- 
est smiles of the daughters, and Howe 
wavered, Promising to pursue the hated 
Yankees after he had dined, the British 
commander alighted and entered the house, 
where the fascinations of his charming hos- 
tesses made him forget for hours the object 
of his expedition. Putnam meanwhile was 
flying up the Bloomingdale road, never dar- 
ing to draw breath until he caught sight of 
Washington’s tents. Thacher, in his “ Mili- 
tary Journal,” writes that it became a com- 
mon saying among the American officers that 
Mrs. Murray had saved Putnam’s division. 

The Murray mansion was approached by 
an avenue of magnolias, spruces, elms, and 
Lombardy poplars, that led to a wide lawn, 
and was bordered on either side. by exten- 
sive gardens. It was called “ Belmont,” and 


Thee | 


is frequently spoken of by chroniclers of the | 


day as one of the loveliest spots on the 
island. During the occupation of the city 
by the British forces, it was crowded with 
scarlet coats and powdered wigs. Major 
André wrote of its chief attractions: 

“TI cannot pretend to do justice to the 
Misses Murray.” 

Mrs. Robert Murray was a Miss Lindley, 
of Philadelphia, a celebrated Quaker belle, 
and her eldest son was Lindley Murray, the 
noted grammarian. Having injured his spine 
in early life by a gymnastic feat, it was for 
his comfort that Mr. Murray introduced in 
New York the first state coach the colonists 
hadseen. Itcost £15.14s.,and was looked 
upon as an aristocratic innovation by those 
who could not afford such a luxury. Hence 
the time-serving old merchant was moved to 
speak of it as “aleathern conveniency,” hoping 
thereby to stem the current of adverse criti- 
cism. Mrs. Murray died not long after her 
patriotic feat in saving the army of General 
Putnam. Fashion has retained the name 
of the family, and Murray Hill is known as 
a center of wealth and culture. 

In the colonial days it was held to be a 
necessity that every gentleman of wealth 





a country residence. The local maps of the 
period show that this law was devoutly 
observed by all who had the means to follow 
it. The upper portion of Manhattan Island 


THE BLUE BELL TAVERN NEAR KING'S BRIDGE 
(NOW STANDING) 


and the neighboring territory of Westchester 
were dotted here and there with these ele 

gant country houses, in which something of 
the baronial style of the motherland was 
observed. At Thirty-fourth street and Sec- 
ond Avenue stood for nearly two hundred 
years the Kip house, which for a long time 
after the British took possession of the island 
was used as headquarters by the officers. 
Not far distant were the Keteltas mansion 
and the Watts house, looking out upon the 
East River, and over to the wooded shores 
of Newtown creek. Across the island, on 
the Hudson, were the country-seats of Oli- 
ver Delancey, Clark and Scott. The massive 
residence of the Apthorpes, at Bloomingdale, 
carried in its looks the evidence of its owner’s 
wealth, and we find his generosity recorded 


| in 1760, when the newspapers of the day 


reported that Charles Ward Apthorpe, mer- 
chant, donated £100 to the sufferers from 
a great fire which had devastated the city 
of Boston. The house was erected in 1764. 
The burial-place of the Apthorpes, as of 
many of the old families whose names have 
become household words to New Yorkers, 
is the church-yard of Old Trinity. Some 
of these old mansions yet stand, though 
mainly in such a state as only testifies to 
their past grandeur. The dining-room of 
the old house built in 1740 at Ninety-second 
street and Ninth avenue, by Colonel Thorne, 
from material brought from England, still 
bears witness that floor, ceiling and sides 
are of mahogany; but it has forgotten the 
voices of Clinton and Hamilton, and echoes 
now only the music of German singing 
societies. Beyond were the manor houses 
of Van Cortlandt, Phillipse, Wharton, and 
others, who experienced alternately, during 
the long war of the Revolution, the tender 
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mercies and terrible cruelties of friend and | besides smaller pieces and mortars, were 


foe. On the Van Cortlandt estate, Nee- 
maum, or Nimham, chief of the Stockbridge 


| mounted in these fortifications. 


Early in 
November, 1776, the British invested Fort 


Indians, perished in battle with sixty of his | Washington, in which, after the evacuation 


braves, while fighting under the patriot flag 

against the legions of Simcoe and Tarleton. 
The good burghers of the last century 

were men fond of their own comfort, and 

they always sought substantial entertain- 

ment when on their travels 

as well as at home. Their 

inns were not noted for any 

richness of architecture, but 

they abounded in the best 

of cheer and were solid and 

substantial as well within as 

without. One of the most 

noted of these hostelries was 

the Blue Bell tavern, which 

was built upon the King’s 

Bridgeroad, a short distance 

below Fort Washington. 

Travelers knew it well and 

loved its larder, which at 

the time when the War for 

Independence broke out 

had become proverbial. The 

old inn stands yet, remem- 

bered only by the few who 

partook of its hospitalities 

before the Boston and 

Albany stage-coach had dis- 

appeared and when farmers 

“baited” at itsdoor. It has 

forgotten its revolutionary memories; per- 

haps, even that on the morning of the day 

when the British troops evacuated New 

York, General Washington and Governor 

Clinton stood before it while the army, with 

uncovered heads, marched by. The old inn is 

now but a relic ofa past civilization. Thefirst 

shriek of the locomotive’s whistle consigned 

it to oblivion. With a more ambitious title, 

but with no more of comfort, the modern 

hotel has succeeded to its hospitality. 


While the Americans occupied the city of | 


New York, they erected numerous fortifica- 
tions on the shores of the island. The 
largest of these was Fort Washington, situ- 
ated on the highest eminence on the island, 
above One Hundred and Eighty-first street, 
on the Hudson River. It was built of earth, 
was irregular in shape, and covered several 
acres. On the promontory just below it, 


Jeffery’s Hook, a strong redoubt was erected, | 





and another was thrown up at about the | 


same distance to the north. 
these works can yet be discovered by the 
curious tourist. Twenty-four heavy cannon, 


| session of the entire island. 


of the redoubts, the entire American gar- 
rison was gathered. With all the reinforce- 
ments the American commander received, 
he could count but about two thousand 
men, and he was assailed by fully thrice 


that number of well-drilled British soldiers 
and Hessians. After a desperate fight he 
was compelled to surrender, and the prisons 
of New York, already gorged with the 
patriots who had been captured on Long 
Island, were crowded to repletion with the 
hapless garrison of Fort Washington. Gen- 
eral Washington, with Greene, Putnam and 
Mercer, watched the conflict from the roof 
of the Morris house. They had a narrow 


| escape from capture, for within fifteen min- 


utes after their departure the British troops 
camped upon the lawn. 

Great were the rejoicings of the loyalists 
in New York when the news came that the 
British army had gained undisputed pos- 
In spite of the 
depression and loss occasioned by the great 
fire of September aust, all prepared for a 
time of pleasure and gayety. A theater 
was opened on John street, public balls 
were arranged, and the wealthier merchants 


Remains of | opened their houses with lavish display to 


their old masters. True, somebody suffered. 
The Dutch churches were converted into 
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prisons and store-houses. Wounded Hes- 
sians filled the quaint old edifice in which 
the Lutherans worshiped (at the north-east 
corner of Frankfort and William streets), 
and the ground in the rear was furrowed 
with the graves of these wretched victims 
of amonarch’s avarice. Sub- 
sequently this edifice became 
a military prison, and its walls 
re-echoed the sighs of starv- 
ing patriots. The French 
Huguenot church fared no 
better, and a similar fate befell 
the Brick Church and the 
Friends’ meeting-house. Only 
one of these ecclesiastical 
prisons remains standing— 
the Middle Dutch Church, 
on Nassau street, and it finds 
a companion to recall the 
bitter memory of its prison 
experience in the old Rhine- 


_ are most pitiful. 


| 


Two young men, brothers, 
were confined in the “Jersey.” The elder 
took the fever and became delirious. On 
the night of his death he came to his senses, 
spoke of his mother and begged for a little 
water. His brother prayed the guard on 


THE PRISON SHIP “JERSEY.” 


lander sugar-house, on the corner of William | his knees for a cup of water, and then offered 


and Duane streets, whose dingy walls and 
blackened beams form a fit accompaniment 
to the tale of British barbarities. It is vain 
to wish these venerable buildings a prolonged 
existence, since the hand of the Destroyer 
has already marked them for his own. It is 
something, in this progressive age, to have 
preserved them to the dawn of our Cen- 
tennial. 

Terrible as was the condition of those 
confined in the military prisons of New 
York, the sufferings of those imprisoned on 
the hulks were infinitely more horrible. Early 
in the war a number of unseaworthy ships 
were moored in the Wallabout and used for 
the incarceration of American captives. The 
most notorious of these hulks was the “ Jer- 
sey,” whose evil repute has never been 
matched except by the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta. Originally a sixty-four gun ship, the 
“ Jersey” was dismantled in 1776, and in 
1780 she was sent to the Wallabout for the 
reception of the prisoners. With a refine- 
ment of cruelty her guard was composed of 
brutal Hessian soldiers. Frequently a thou- 
sand Continental soldiers were confined on 
board, and there they sickened, sank, and 
died by scores. At night the hatches were 
battened down, and the smothering prison- 
ers slept in serried ranks, careless whether 
they woke again or not, and made con- 
scious of each day’s return by the shout 
of their jailer: “Rebels, turn out your 
dead!” 

History tells only in part the story of 
those sufferers, but some of the incidents 





him a guinea fora bit of candle, that he 
might see his brother die. Both requests 
were refused. The survivor closed his 
brother’s eyes in the dark, and then recorded 
his vow: “If it please God that I regain 
my liberty, I'll be a most bitter enemy.” 
Liberty came, he rejoined the army, and 
when the war ended he had eight large and 
one hundred and twenty-seven small notches 
on his rifle-stock. His brother was avenged. 
A poet of the period has written : 


“ But such a train of endless woes abound, 

So many mischiefs in these Hulks are found, 
That on them all a poem to prolon 

Would swell too high the horrors of our song— 
Hunger and thirst to work our woe combine, 
And moldy bread, and flesh of rotten swine. 
The mangled carcass and the battered brain, 
The Doctor’s poison and the Captain’s cane, 
The Soldier’s musquet and the Steward’s debt, 
The evening shackle and the noon-day threat.” 


The “ New Hampshire Gazette” of April 
26th, 1777, says: 

“The enemy in New York continues to 
treat the American prisoners with great bar- 
barity. Their allowance to each man for 
three days is one pound of beef, three worm. 
eaten, moldy biscuits, and a quart of salt 
water. The meat they are obliged to eat 
raw, as they have not the smallest allowance 
of fuel. Owing to this more than savage 
cruelty, the prisoners die fast, and in the 
small space of three weeks (during the win- 
ter) no less than 1,700 brave men perished. 
Lieutenant Catlin narrates that he, with 225 
men, was put on board the ‘Glasgow’ at 
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New York, on the 25th of December, 1777, 
to be carried to Connecticut for exchange. 
They were on shipboard eleven days, 
crowded between decks, and twenty-eight 
of their number died through illness in that 
brief space of time.” 

It was useless to endeavor to extend 
a helping hand to the prisoners. Their 
friends were denied admission, and supplies 
sent to them were seized by Captain Cun- 
ningham, the provost-marshal, and applied 
to his own use. If the captives were sick 
they were not allowed to send for a doctor, 
nor were they admitted to a hospital, but 
they took their own risk of life or death, 
with all the chances against them. Wives 


who attempted to visit their husbands were | 


subjected to insults and blows, and many a 
man died and made no sign to her whom 
he most loved, in order to spare the outrage 
of her feelings by British officers. The 
authors of these cruelties have passed to judg- 
ment at the bar of history, and the facts are 
only recalled as witnesses to the price paid 
for the independence of the colonies. What- 


ever New York lost through the love of roy- 
alty displayed by some of her wealthier sons, 
was more than made up by the uncomplain- 
ing fortitude of the thousands of patriot 
prisoners who perished on her soil. 


Their 
sorrows have sanctified for all time the busy 
streets where trade holds undivided sway. 
Above the din of traffic the people of to-day 
hear the dying whisper of those who passed 
from the filth of a prison pen to the glory of 
martyrdom, with only the regret that they 
could not strike one more blow for freedom. 

The flower of the British army was quar- 
tered in New York. The streets were radi- 
ant with the red coats of the grenadiers, the 
plaids and plumes of the Highlanders, and 
the gaudy uniform of Waldeck, and were 
continually active with the stirring scenes of 
war. At first the presence of British gold 
seemed to bring prosperity. Local trade 
was brisk, and the hearts of householders 
were made happy by successful forays of the 
soldiers into the rich farming districts that 
had hitherto supplied the market. It was 
pleasant to see the wagons returning heaped 
up with produce which had been gathered 
without the formality of payment. The 
loyalists of the day deemed that they had 
done wisely in trusting to a King whose Par- 
liament could vote inexhaustible supplies of 
gold for carrying on the war, rather than to 
dabble with the paper currency of the Con- 
tinental Congress, which had so largely 








expanded with each successive session of | 


that body, that its future worthlessness could 
readily be foreseen. But the followers of 
royalty reckoned without their host. There 
came a time when they had bitter reason to 
remember their error in judgment. The 
patriot forces began to overrun the neighbor- 
ing territory and cut off supplies. In one 
“dry summer” beef sold for three shillings 
per pound; turkeys brought half a guinea 
each; oysters were held at sixteen shillings 
the hundred, and potatoes could not be 
bought for less than half a guinea per bushel. 
It is no wonder that under these circum- 
stances the “refugee poor” suffered so terri- 
bly that the “ New York Poor Lottery” was 
instituted for their benefit, and the theater 
was put under contribution. 

Sometimes, too, the cold pinched terribly. 
In the “hard winter” of 1779-80, both the 
East and Hudson rivers were frozen so 
solidly as to be traveled by teams, and can- 
non were dragged over the frozen bay, from 
Fort George to Staten Island. There was 
at the time such a dearth of fuel in the city 
that fences, sheds, and abandoned houses 


| were torn down to supply the want of cord- 


wood. It happened, also, that the want of 
provisions kept pace with the scarcity of fire- 
wood, and all but the privileged class were 
put og short allowance. Potatoes rose to a 
guinea a bushel, and oatmeal biscuits were 
counted out to the British troops. Yet New 
York at this time was not in a state of siege, 
nor was it threatened by an armed enemy. 
It was merely experiencing the truth of 
the patriot promise that the land should be 
made a desert before it would be surrendered 
to a king. Perhaps, however, the royalists 
were congratulating themselves that they 
were not so badly off as their enemies. They 
found abundant subject for ridicule in the 
condition of the Continental currency, and 
appreciated the joke much more keenly than 
the officers and men who received the paper 
tokens as payment for their services. Riv- 
ington’s “ Royal Gazette” of December 22d, 
1779, says: “ Monday se’night was offered 
for sale at the Coffee- House, a Congress bill 
of 70 dollars; the first bidder offered three 
shillings New York currency for it, the next 
6d. more, and it went on at 6d. more till 6s. 
6d. The bidders began then with coppers, 
and came up to 7s. and 3 coppers; at last 
they offered farthings, and the 70 dollar bill 
was knocked off for eight shillings and three- 
pence halfpenny.” It must be remembered, 
in this connection, that the British Govern- 
ment had printed and issued large quantities 
of counterfeit Continental currency, and thus 
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our first paper currency was disastrously 
inflated from both sides of the house. 

One cannot but wonder whether William 
the Fourth of England ever learned that a 
plot was laid for his abduction during his 
visit to New York in the spring of 1782. 
The Prince was a young and reckless mid- 
shipman, given to flirtation, and to the ine- 
briation which found vent in wrenching off 
door-knobs ; and it probably never occurred 
to him that in his person the “rebels” would 
find a hostage worth having. The project 
originated with Colonel Matthias Ogden of 
the Jersey line, and the intention was to 
surprise the Prince and his commissioned 
guardian, Admiral Digby, at their quarters 
in the city mansion of Gerardus Beekman 
on Hanover Square. Two officers and 
thirty-nine men were to aid Colonel Ogden 
in his enterprise. Embarking on a rainy 
night in whale-boats, they were to land in 
New York near the Beekman mansion, force 
the doors of the house, capture the Admiral 
and Prince, and convey them to their boats. 
The plan was approved by Washington, but 
it does not appear that any decided attempt 
was made to carry itout. In some manner, 
the apprehensions of the British leaders were 
excited for the safety of the Prince, and every 
precaution was taken against a susprise. 
Had it not been for this warning, the bold- 
ness of the plan appears likely to have 
insured its success. 

At last there came a day when New York 
was to be rid of the presence of a foreign 
foe. On the 7th of August, 1783, Sir Guy 
Carleton (Lord Dorchester), who was in 
command of the British forces, received 
orders to evacuate the city. Delay was 
made subsequently, because of the large 
number of Tory refugees who desired to 
accompany the departing Britons. The Penn- 
sylvania “ Packet” of September 4th, 1783, 
says: “The most authentic accounts agree 
that there are yet between 12,000 and 15,000 
refugees, men, women, and children, to 
be embarked at New York, Long Island, and 
Staten Island for Nova Scotia, St. John’s and 
Abasco; among them are many passengers 
of fortune and landed estates, who leave 
nothing but “rrva firma behind them.” 
These gentlemen with royal proclivities had 
become so unpopular that it was thought a 
sea voyage would benefit their health. The 
newspaper already quoted had said, as early 
as March 4th of the same year, that if any 
of the Tory printers of New York contin- 


ued to “use the term Aede/ in their papers, | 
| just leaving us were as if equipped for show 


a number of determined Wigs had agreed,” 
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that the said printers should “ have their ears 
cropt, if found in any of the thirteen United 
States of America after the war.” Evident- 
ly the Pennsylvania patriots were in earnest, 
for they closed their proclamation by saying : 
“This public intimation is given them to 
prevent their further abuse of words, and to 
save their ears, should any of them presume 
to tarry in that country, and amongst those 
people who have been the objects of their 
repeated scurrility and abuse.” This courage 
gradually inspired the long-repressed patriot- 
ism of the people of New York. A Barbara 
Frietchie was found to stand up for the flag 
of the young republic. When Captain Cun- 
ningham, on the morning of the day of 
British evacuation, ordered a citizen of Mur- 
ray street to haul down the American flag 
which waved over the roof in sight of Eng- 
lish bayonets, his wife came to the rescue 
with a stout broomstick, and soon put the 
infamous provost-marshal to flight, with the 
loss of his wig. The flag triumphantly waved 
its adieu to Carleton, and its welcome to 
Washington. 

On the morning of November 25th, 1783, 
a bright, clear, frosty day, the American 
army marched from King’s Bridge to the 
Bowery Lane, and halted at the British 
picket line, near the site of Cooper Institute. 
At one o’clock in the afternoon pickets were 
withdrawn, and the military and civil author- 
ities made their formal entry into the city. 
General Washington and Governor Clinton, 
with their respective staffs, led the proces- 
sion, escorted by a troop of Westchester cav- 
alry. The military procession entered the 
city through Chatham street, and was com- 
posed of light dragoons, infantry, artillery, 
and a Massachusetts battalion, which, joined 
to the civic display, made an imposing 
demonstration. It was three o’clock when 
the column reached Whitehall, and General 
Knox took formal possession of Fort George. 
In the bay rode the British fleet, ready for 
departure, awaiting only the barges that 
were hurrying across the quiet waters, bring- 
ing back their defeated army. They heard 
the salvos of artillery and the cheers of the 
populace; they saw the brilliant display of 
bunting, when, as if by magic, the Ameri- 
can flag waved simultaneously from a thou- 
sand windows ; there was nothing to palliate 
their chagrin, and little heed was paid to 
their departure. 

A young American lady, who for a year 
had been a resident of the city, wrote of the 
scenes of Evacuation Day: “The troops 
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and, with their scarlet uniforms and bur- 
nished arms, made a brilliant display; the 


troops that marched in, on the contrary, | 


were ill-clad and weather-beaten, and made 
a forlorn*appearance ; but then they were 
our troops, and as I looked at them, and 
thought upon all they had done and suffered 
for us, my heart and my eyes were full, and 
[ admired and gloried in them the more 
because they were weather-beaten and for- 
lorn.” ‘The time was when New York reli- 
giously observed the memory of this event. 
Thirty years ago Evacuation Day was kept 
as a public holiday, and all the school-boys 
gathered exultingly about the military pro- 
cession with which it was celebrated, and 
solemnly envied the veterans who had “smelt 
powder” in 1812, and to whom was accorded 
the privilege of raising the flag and firing 
the salute of thirteen guns on the Battery. 
Feasting and rejoicing, in public and pri- 
vate, followed this memorable day. 
general joy was pervaded by a tone of sad- 
ness, which was none the less deep because 
it seldom found speech. New York was 
soon to lose the hero who was the central 
figure in the festivities, and the hearts of sol- 
diers and civilians alike were loath to part 
with him. On the 4th of December, at 
noon, the principal officers of the army 
assembled at Fraunces’s Tavern, which is 
yet standing in Broad street, at the corner 
of Pearl, to take a final leave of their old 
commander. As Washington entered the 
room and met the saddened gaze of those 
who had been his companions in so many 
scenes of danger and hardship, he lost his 
habitual self-control, and with difficulty 
regained command of his feelings. One 


moment he gave to nature and to tears, and | 


then mastered himself. Turning tothe heroes 
from whom peace had now separated him, 
he said: “With a heart full of love and 
gratitude, I now take leave of you, most 
devoutly wishing that your latter days may 
be as prosperous and happy as your former 
ones have been glorious and honorable.” 
Then he added, with emotion: “I cannot 
come to each of you to take my leave, but 
shall be obliged if each of you will come 
and take me by the hand.” 


Yet the | 
States by the unanimous voice of the people, 
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That stout old soldier, General Henry 
Knox, who had risen from a _ bookseller’s 
counter in Boston to the rank of Major- 
General, was nearest to Washington, and was 
the first to advance and take his hand. He 
received a brother’s embrace from his late 
chief, and both of them were affected to tears. 
Then each came slowly forward and received 
the same affectionate salutation. 

In silence the company of officers followed 
their beloved chief as he passed on foot 
through a corps of light infantry to the ferry 
at Whitehall. There a barge received him, 
and as the oars fell into the water he turned 
and waved them a silent adieu. Silently 
they watched him pass out of sight, and then 
returned sadly to their homes. 

One other scene may properly be added 
to this brief record of the struggles and 
triumphs of old New York. There came a 
sunshiny day in April, 1789, when George 
Washington, President-elect of the United 


stood on a balcony in front of the Senate 
Chamber in the old Federal Hall on Wall 
street, to take the oath of office. An 
immense multitude filled the streets, and the 
windows and roofs of the adjoining houses. 
Clad in a suit of dark brown cloth of 


| American manufacture, with hair powdered, 





and with white silk stockings, silver shoe- 
buckles and steel-hilted dress sword, the 
hero who had led the colonies to their inde- 
pendence came modestly forward to take up 
the burdens that peace had brought. Pro- 
found silence fell upon the multitude as 
Washington responded solemnly to the read- 
ing of the oath of office, “I swear—so help 
me God.” Then, amid cheers, the display of 
flags, and the ringing of all the bells in the 
city, our first President turned to face the 
duties hiscountrymen had imposed upon him. 
In sight of those who would have made an 
idol of him, Washington’s first act was to 
seek the aid of other strength than his own. 
In the calm sunshine of that April afternoon, 
fragrant with the presence of seed-time and 
the promise of harvest, we leave him on his 
knees in Old St. Paul’s, bowed with the 
simplicity of a child at the feet of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 
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“Tue bust of Milton, of which we here | by Samuel Leigh Sotheby*— and photo- 


give a wood-cut, has recently been attract- | graphic copies of this photograph have 
ing the attention of admirers of the poet and | been published by Mr. F. B. Patterson of 
the man in this country. A photograph 32 Cedar street, New York. From one of 
from the bust appeared as the frontispiece ——~ -———_ — 

to a little-known work—*“ Ramblings in the * London: Printed for the Author by Thomas 
Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton,” | Richards, and sold by all booksellers. 1861. 
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these photographs Mr. David Nichols has 
made this spirited and faithful wood-cut. 

It is not merely the fact that Mr. Sotheby’s 
book was never published, in the technical 
sense of the word, that it is so little known 
to the general public ; nor is the reason that 
it is a needlessly cumbersome and expensive 
book; it is much more because it belongs 
to a class of books which the English excel 
all other nations in producing, books to 
which Virgil’s description of Polyphemus 
might be applied without alteration : 


“ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui 
lumen ademptum.” 


They are huge in bulk; they wallow 
about shapeless and unwieldy, and their 
intellectual and spiritual eyesight has been 
clean put out. Such books as Wornum’s 
“Life of Holbein,” W. B. Scott’s “ Life 
of Diirer” may be cited by one who has 
suffered from them as fit companions for 
Mr. Sotheby’s “ Ramblings.” So far as 
the mere aggregation of facts is con- 


cerned, these books often perform a useful | 
| poet was only ten years old. 


office, though even for this our gratitude 


is not seldom chilled by the twist that is | 


given to the interpretation of those facts. 
Of this theorizing there is not much in Mr. 
Sotheby’s book. The chief fault to be found 
with him is one that he has in common 
with all his tribe: the lugging in of irrele- 
vant matter, and the giving it an equal 
place with the matter that really concerns 
his subject. If Mr. Sotheby’s book could 
have been boiled down and confined within 
the limits necessary for the investigation of 
the authenticity of the autographs of Milton, 
it would have deserved a different fate from 
the neglect into which it has fallen 

The authenticity of the portraits of Milton, 
or even the enumeration of them, did not 
concern Mr. Sotheby when he was writing 
this book; but, perhaps, if he had insisted 
on minding his proper business, we should 
have been to this day ignorant of the exist- 
ence of the bust of Milton, of which he first 
published a veracious copy. We ought to 
be cordially thankful to him for this service, 
and to be sorry that we must speak as we 
are obliged to of the book in which it 
appears. 

Portraits of Milton that can be depended 
on can scarcely be said to exist, and even 
those we have, that may be allowed some 
claim upon our notice as likenesses of the 
poet, were taken either when he was very 
young, or when he was very old. Aubrey, 
who perhaps knew Milton, speaking of a 

Vou. XI.—31. 





| after his arrival. 





portrait taken of him when a Cambridge 
scholar by an artist, whose name, if he 
knew, he did not record, says: “ It ought to 
be engraved, for the pictures before his 
books are not at all like him.” As Milton 
left Cambridge in 1632, and Aubrey was 
born in 1626, Aubrey must have derived 
his notion that this picture was a good like- 
ness of Milton in his youth from some one 
else. Perhaps Milton’s widow, whom Aubrey 
went to see, may have told him that her hus- 
band or his family had thought it like. But 
we must all of us have felt that his condem- 
nation of the engraved portraits of Milton 
in his old age was deserved, as we have 
examined those doleful and depressing 
effigies of the man in his blind and despised 
old age, which are to be found prefixed to 
almost all the editions of his works. And 
that they were “not at all like him” was a 
statement Aubrey may perhaps have made 
of his own knowledge, since he outlived 
Milton twenty-three years. 

The earliest known portrait of Milton is 
one painted by Cornelius Janssen when the 
Janssen came 
from Leyden to England in 1618 (Milton 
was born in 1608), and this picture must 
have been one of the first that he painted 
It is the face of a solid, 
chubby, sweet, predestined-Puritan cherub. 
Janssen came over to paint the portraits of 
James I. and his family, and he made many 
pictures of the nobility and of people in the 
court circle. Milton’s father, though a Puri- 
tan by birth and education, was a man of 
strong artistic leanings. “ He was greatly 
distinguished,” says Mitford, “for his musical 
talents ; indeed, in science, he is said to 
have been equal to the first musicians of 
his age.” This accomplishment, so much 
delighted in always in England, would 
naturally bring him much in the society of 
artists and of people fond of art. If the 
greater number of these were to be found 
in the Court party and among Roman Catho- 
lics, or the High Church party, it may be 
urged that Milton’s grandfather was a 
Roman Catholic, and so bigoted that he 
disinherited Milton’s father for deserting the 
ancient faith. Yet Milton’s brother Chris- 
topher was a royalist, and, doubtless, either 
a Roman Catholic, or, what was the same 
thing to all intents and purposes, a High 
Churchman. And from this we may argue 
that Milton’s father may have mingled in a 
society in whose religion he had no part, 
but with whose culture and accomplishment 
he had doubtless much sympathy, and which 
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probably welcomed him for his own power 
to contribute to its delight. Milton’s artistic 
leanings are evident enough, and his own 
culture and accomplishment are well known. 
It was natural, on the whole, that his father 
should have met Janssen, and natural that 
Janssen should have desired to paint the 
intelligent, sweet-faced boy of ten years. 
The portrait he made was bought for twenty 
guineas of the executors of Milton’s widow 
by C. Stanhope. At the sale of the effects 
of this Mr. Stanhope, it was bought by T. 
Hollis, Esq., for whose Memoirs Cipriani 
engraved it. The child is in a striped jacket 
with a lace collar. 

The next picture of which we have any 
information is the one that Aubrey saw at 
the house of the poet’s widow, and on which 
he “ wrote his name in red letters with his 
widowe to preserve.” As we have remarked, 
he does not appear to have known by whom 
it was painted, and no conjecture seems to 
have been made since his day. Milton was 
at that time twenty-one years old,—“ a Cam- 
bridge schollar”—and the picture was pur- 
chased after his widow’s death from her exec- 
utor by Speaker Onslow. Both Janssen’s 
portrait and this anonymous one have been 
engraved, the latter frequently. Good en- 


gravings of them on a small scale may be 
found in Professor Masson’s “ Milton and 
His Times.” 

There remain to be noticed two portraits 
in crayon, one by Faithorne, and one which 
was in the possession of Jonathan Richard- 
son, the artist and critic, drawn by we know 


notwhom. There is also mention of another 
crayon drawing, made by Robert White, 
and Mr. Sotheby says that Mr. John Fitchett 


Marsh, who made a hobby of the portraits | 


of Milton, and who collected no less than 
one hundred and fifty engraved portraits of 
the poet, was of the opinion that from these 
three drawings the greater number of the 
engraved portraits have been copied or 
made up. 

The portraits by Faithorne and White, 
with the one by an unknown hand in the 
possession of Richardson, were all taken 
when Milton was well advanced in years ; 
Faithorne’s, which is the best of the three, 
or at least the one the world has shown the 
greatest liking for apparently, as coming 
nearest to its notions of the man, was made 
about 1670, when Milton was sixty-two 
years old. The drawing, if we may judge 
by the engravings, should be a clear, strong 
piece of work, with decided human char- 


acter, and the look of having been certainly ! 








taken from life. Faithorne was an artist of 
some repute. He was a royalist, and was 
banished from England on refusing to take 
the oath to Cromwell. He went to France, 
where he is said to have studied engraving 
under Nanteuil, and returned to England in 
1660. How he came to take Milton’s por- 
trait does not appear. Milton belonged to 
the party that had persecuted and banished 
him, and that party was now defeated, and 
its greatest advocate and defender under a 
cloud, old, sick, and poor. Faithorne died 
in 1691, seventeen years after Milton. It 
was when Faithorne’s crayon-drawing was 
shown to Deborah Milton, the poet’s young- 
est daughter, by Vertue, the engraver, that 
she cried out, “ O Lord! that is the picture 
of my father! How came you by it ?” and, 
stroking down the hair of his forehead, 
“« Just so my father wore his hair.” * 

Mr. Sotheby thinks best of the portrait 
that was in the possession of Richardson, 
but which he calls “the Baker portrait,” 
because, when he knew it, it was in the pos- 
session of William Baker, Esq., of Hayford- 
bury, Herts. He gives a photograph from 
it in his book, facing the photograph from 
the bust. To our thinking, it is a very unsat- 
isfactory picture. The drawing is weak and 
undecided ; the face has no particular char- 
acter, and the mouth, the most important 
feature, impossible to have been Milton’s, or 
any man’s mouth at fifty-eight. Indeed, it 
is not a mouth at all. It is the sort of thing 
young ladies used to be taught to make by 
the fashionable drawing-master. The whole 
picture looks as if it were painted by a 
novice. 

Of course, there are other portraits of 
Milton, but we ourselves know little or 
nothing about them. Mr. Mitford, in his 
Life of Milton, prefixed to the beautiful 
Pickering edition of the Poems, says he 
remembers having seen at Lord Bray- 
brooke’s, Audley-End, a portrait of the 
poet with a beard. Also another of him, as 
a young man, at Lord Townshend's, at 
Rainhams. He records, also, that Charles 
Lamb had an original portrait of Milton, 
“left by his brother and accidentally bought 
in London.” 

These pictures may, or may not, have 
been valuable as portraits; but, as we have 
said, we know nothing more of them than 
that they existed. So far as the world is 
concerned, there existed for it until a late 


*Todd’s “Milton.”” Deborah Milton lived 76 
years, dying August, 1727. 
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day only Janssen’s portrait of Milton as a 
child of ten, the portrait of the poet at the 
age of twenty-one when a scholar at Cam- 
bridge, and the portrait in crayon by Fai- 
thorne. ‘To these must now be added the 
bust in the possession of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, represented in our engraving. 
Knowing that Professor Masson, now so 
widely distinguished as the biographer of 
Milton and the editor of his Poems, had 
made a careful examination of all the exist- 
ing portraits, but not finding any allusion in 
his book, so far as published, to the bust, 
we ventured to write to him, and ask for his 
judgment on its authenticity, and its value 
as a portrait. We have received in reply 
the following courteous and interesting let- 
ter: 
10, REGENT TERRACE, EDINBURGH, } 
November 2, 1875. § 
GENTLEMEN: I regret the delay in answer- 


ing your queries about the Milton Bust at 


Cambridge; but it has been inevitable. I! 
wrote a good while ago to a friend in Cam- 
bridge on the subject. 
absent at the time, but promised that he 
would see the bust on his return, and write 
to me. ‘Time passing, | wrote to another 
friend; but the long vacation interfered. A 
day or two ago, however, I had two letters 
on the subject—one from Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright, the other from Professor Cowell; and 
| now send you the substance of the infor- 
mation which they contain. 

The bust is in Christ’s College, Cambridge 
—unot Trinity, as stated under the photograph 
in Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s book. That pho- 
tograph was taken from the bust for the late 
Mr. Sotheby by permission of the Master of 
Christ’s; but, by some mistake consequent 
on Mr. Sotheby’s death near the time 
of the publication of his book, “ Trinity” 
was substituted for ‘“Christ’s” in the 
acknowledgment. Both my informants agree 
in saying the photograph does not rightly 
represent the bust. Mr. Aldis Wright says 
it “makes the face much more heavy than 
it is in reality;” and Professor Cowell spec- 
ies “the stoutness of the lower cheek and 
jaw” in the photograph as a “striking dis- 
crepancy” from the original, adding that 
the countenance in the photograph “seems 
directed more upward” than it should be. 

It chanced that Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, 
was with Mr. Aldis Wright when he last 
inspected the bust. As it was then under 
glass, and the key of the case was away, 


Mr. Woolner could not handle it, so as to be | 


enabled to say whether the material was clay 





| probable one. 


He chanced to be | 
| great enthusiast in Milton and collector of 





or plaster. “ But he was inclined to believe 
it to be clay (which is the tradition), and 
considered it to be unquestionably, in that 
case, an original model taken from life.” So 
Mr. Aldis Wright tells me; and Professor 
Cowell, who talked with the Master afterward, 
says definitely: “ It isa clay model. There is, 
however, no authority on the bust itself for 
the date 1654, assigned by Sotheby as the 

The bust has been in the possession of 
Christ’s College for about sixty or seventy 
years. It was presented to the College by 
the Rev. Dr. Disney, who died in 1816. 
This Dr. Disney had inherited it, with much 
other property, from Mr. ‘Thomas Brand 


| Hollis, of the Hyde, Ingatestcne, Essex, who 


died in 1804. /7/is name had been originally 


| Thomas Brand; but he had assumed the 


name Hollis on his succession, in 1774, to 
Mr. Thomas Hollis, the previous owner of 
the property. To this last Mr. Thomas 
Hollis (born 1720, died 1774), the possession 
of the bust is, therefore, clearly referred. 
He was a man of some celebrity, and a 


Milton relics. His Memoirs were published 
in London in 1780, in two volumes 4to; and 
the following extract from the second volume 
(p. 513) is very obligingly sent me by Mr. 
Aldis Wright. He is so accurate in all such 


| matters that I need not compare with the 
| book in our Library here. 


You will see that 
the extract furnishes further interesting infor- 
mation about the bust: 


“ Mr. Hollis, in a paper dated July 30, 1757, says: 


‘For an original model in clay of the head of Milton, 
£9 12s—which I intended to have purchased myself 
had it not been knocked down to Mr. Reynolds by 
a mistake of Mr. Ford, the auctioneer. Mote: about 
two years before Mr. Vertue died he told me that he 
had Sonn possessed of this head many years, and 
that he believed it was done by one Pierce, a sculptor 
of good reputation in those times, the same who made 
the bust in marble of Sir Christopher Wren, which is 
in the Bodleian Library. My own opinion is that it 
was modelled by Abraham Simon, and that after- 
wards a seal was engraved after it, in profile, by his 
brother Thomas Simon, a proof impression of which 
is now in the hands of Mr. Yeo, engraver in Covent 
Garden. This head was badly designed by Mr. 
Richardson, and then engraved by Mr. Vertue, and 
prefixed to Milton’s Prose Works, printed for A. 
Miller, 1753. The bust probably was executed soon 
after Milton had written his Defensio pro Populo 
Anglhcano’—Mr. Reynolds obligingly parted with 
this bust to Mr. Hollis, for twelve guineas.” 


The “ Mr. Reynolds” who thus bought the 
bust at a sale when Mr. Hollis meant to buy 
it, but who afterward let Mr. Hollis have 
it, was probably Sir Joshua Reynolds (not 
knighted till 1768). If, as seems implied, the 
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sale was that of the effects of the engraver 
George Vertue (born 1684, died July 24, 
1756), we arrive at Vertue as the first 
known owner of the bust. He was an excel- 
lent judge of portraits, and did not a few 
of Milton’s himself; and I should place great 
trust in his opinion. I may mention that I 
have a copy of an engraving of 1801, bear- 
ing this imprint: “ Milton: from an Impres- 
sion of a seal of T. Simon, in the possession 
of the late Mr. Yeo.” It is a wretched 
thing, and I see no resemblance in it to the 
bust. 

Let me end this too long letter by saying, 
for myself, that I prefer the Faithorne portrait 
of Milton to all others, and see in it what I 
consider most truly the noble, sorrowful, 
blind face. The photograph opposite that 
from the bust in Sotheby is one form of it. 

I am, gentlemen, yours very truly, 
Davip Masson. 
To the Editors of ScRIBNER’s MonruHLy. 


To admirers of Milton, whether as poet or 
man, or both, the importance of this discov- 
ery—for it is, to all intents and purposes, a 
discovery—can hardly be overstated. We 
have now a portrait of Milton in the very 
prime of his glorious and energetic life. Mr. 
Sotheby considered that its probable date 
was 1654, when the poet was forty-six years 
of age; and, although he had no authority 
for that date, he appears to us justified in 
his conviction by the bust itself, which rep- 
resents a man of that age—not younger, 
and certainly not older. 

Mr. Sotheby, in his book, gives us Mr. 
Disney’s own description of the bust, which 


is as follows; he added it as a memorandum | 


to the first volume of the copy of Prose 
Works of Milton, Ed. 1753, which he pre- 
sented to the Library of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge : 

“A Bust in plaster modeled from, and 


big as life ; was in the possession of ‘Thomas | - 


Hollis, of Lincolnshire, done soon after 








Milton had written his ‘Defensio pro Populo 
Anglicano, as some think by one Pierce, a 
sculptor of good reputation in those times, the 
same who made the bust of Sir Christopher 
Wren, which is in the Bodleian Library ; or, 
as others, by Abraham Simon. A print of this 
bust very badly designed is prefixed to Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works, published at London, 
1753." 

It will be seen that he speaks of the bust 
as plaster, and without any misgivings; 
whereas Mr. Woolner, the eminent sculptor, 
is inclined to think it clay, though, as it was 
locked up when he and Mr. Aldis Wright 
went to Cambridge to see it, he could not 
handle it, and so settle the matter definitely. 
Professor Cowell, who afterward talked about 
it with the Master of Christ’s College, reports 
that the Master said definitely: “ It is a clay 
model.” But we do not understand why 
Mr. Wright, in reporting Mr. Woolner’s sus- 
picion that it was clay, should add, “ which is 
the tradition,” since the tradition is divided. 
Mr. Disney describes it as plaster, and Mr. 
Hollis speaks of it as clay. However, this 
is really of some jmportance, since, if it is 
in clay, there is the more reason for believ- 
ing it to be a model from the life. 

We may add that this is not the first time 
the bust has been engraved, though it seems 
to be certain that it has never before been 
done justice to by engraving. Disney and Mr, 
Hollis speak of one engraving by Vertue, 
after a drawing by Richardson, made for an 
edition of Milton’s works, published in 1753. 
It was also engraved by Cipriani with the fol- 
lowing title: “ Drawn and etched 1760 by 
J. N. Cipriani, a Tuscan, from a bust in f/as- 
ter modeled from life, now in the possession 
of Thomas Hollis, Esq., F. R. S., F. S. A.” 
It will be noticed that this same Mr. Hollis, 
in the Memoirs from which Professor Masson 
gives an extract, speaks of the bust as a 
clay model. 


*Sotheby. The writer of this has never seen the 
engraving. 
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Some love a-many loves, 
But my love’s number one; 
An one love another love, 
He’d a better love none. 
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THE Philadelphia dwelling-house has for | finance. As a house it is not lovely; as a 
some months been before the committee of | home it is charming and sensible,—a hearth- 
the whole people, as a subject worthy gen- | stone where the homely virtues flourish and 
eral consideration—worthy the best of the | grow strong. The paying for it, the winning 
nation’s thought, both as a house, a home, | it, is the most interesting part of the whole 
and a most interesting problem in practical | story. Its doleful architecture need not and 
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will not be imitated. Its interior arrange- 


ments are being copied in every State. The | 
peculiar method whereby the bills were paid | 


has commanded the attention of thinking 
men throughout the country. It is in these 
two aspects that it will be hereconsidered. Its 
dismal exterior may be quite omitted. First, 
we may consider the house itself, with some 
suggestions as to its adornment. Next, we 
may examine the far more important matter 
of paying for it. 

Here is a new house going up. 
is perhaps 12, 18, or 24 feet wide, by 25 to 
45 feet deep. ‘That admits of a front door 
and one wide or two small windows. Over 
these are one, two, or three windows, as the 
case may be. This makes the front of two 
stories. Steps lead up to the door, and 
beneath the windows are small lights for the 
cellar. Entering the door, we find a small 
hall or entry way, with perhaps another 
door. Then comes the front room. Next 
to this is the box stairway, crossing the 
house on a line with the street, and making 
a partition between the front and the back of 
the house. In the rear is the kitchen and the 
back door leading into the yard. A range 
or place for a stove is provided, and water 
is let on from the street. In the yard is an 
outbuilding, and perhaps a place for an 
open-air stove for out-door cooking in warm 
weather, after the Philadelphia fashion. 
Small outbuildings are added with a gate to 
the lane in the rear when the lots are deep. 
Upstairs are two chambers, and a small 
bath-room, with closet and the usual facili- 
ties. Below is an ample cellar. The walls 
are neatly papered and the wood-work 
painted. Gas is supplied, and in every 
respect the house is warm, convenient, and 
«comfortable. 

Over all is a simple flat roof. Closets 
may be placed under the stairs in the front 
room and against the walls of the other 
rooms. For a man and wife of moderate 
means, every convenience is supplied with 
one spare room. ‘The house small, indeed, 
but it is good and cheap. Its rent is low, 
and its price is within the reach of even the 
laboring man. Its cost will vary from less 
than $1,000 up to $2,500, according to loca- 
tion. The rent will range from $8 to 
$25 per month, with taxes, water rates, 
gas, insurance, etc., be it more or less, accord- 
ing to the agreement with the landlord. 
Rent is rarely paid. ‘There is a better way 
than that, and the great majority of people 
who occupy these and similar houses own 
their homes, or have it in prospect. 
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The lot | 








Plan A shows a house, 16x 31 feet, in- 
closed by brick party walls, and having a 
rear wall of hard brick, and the front wall 
of pressed brick. There is a cellar under 
all, and a shed for the rear. The stories are 
each nine feet clear, with stone sills, and 
heads to the front windows and doors. As 
the design indicates, the house fronts on 
the street line. The cost will vary from 
$1,300 to $1,500. 

Plan B shows another style, 12x 29, and 
set back 25 feet from the street line. This 
leaves a small garden in front. Such houses 
are built in pairs, with an 8-feet walk between 
each pair. The second story of such houses 
and the posts are the same as in Plan A, 
Houses built in this way are designed to 
make the rear building of a possible house, 
built in the garden at some future time. 
Plan C shows the extension in front as the 
family increase in size and wealth. The 
elevations over plans B and C show different 
treatments of the same house. The two- 
story house costs from $1,000 to $1,300; 
and the three-story extension, from $1,800 
to $2,200. It must here be noticed that 
these houses are far more attractive than 
Philadelphia houses generally, and are the 
work of an architect of reputation.* 

Philadelphia is in every sense a city of 
homes for the people. Her people own 
their houses; the landlord no longer takes 
the bulk of the people’s money; every 
man is his own landlord, and pays rent to 
himself. Small wonder is it that her people 
are steady, thrifty, forehanded, and domestic 
in their habits. Real estate rises continually ; 
the taxable property grows quickly; the 
stream of waste that flows to the dram-shops 
is checked ; the homely virtues flourish, and 
marriages increase in number. The young 
man knows he can quickly and easily pro- 
cure a home, and the young woman is more 
than ready to aid him if so good a house 
can be placed at her disposal for so little 
money. She can even buy and own the 
house herself independently of her husband, 
and both can combine to erect and own 
their own roof-tree, that shall also be their 
children’s home, and the assured shelter for 
their declining years. No dreadful board- 
ing-house stares them in the face, and with 
reasonable care and industry they can put 
away the fear of the poor-house or the 
asylum forever. 

Next, it may be in order to consider how 





* Davis G. Supplee, Architect, 208 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia,—to whom we are indebted for 
the plans given with this article. 
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Philadelphia paid for her hundred thousand 
homes. Here is a slip or two from the 
advertising columns of some of the local 
papers. 


na FOURTH OF JULY! INDEPENDENCE DAY! 
“- —Young Man and Woman, stop and reflect! The 
money you fritter away uselessly will make you independent. 
To-day sign the magna charter of your independence, and, like 
our forefathers, in about eight years you will, in a great degree, 
be independent by saving only thirty-three cents each day. In 
that time you will realize $2,000, or have a home and be inde- 
pendent of the landlord. Let this, indeed, be your day of inde- 
sendence, by subscribing for shares in the new series, now issued, 
in the State Mutual Saving Fund, Loan and Building Association. 
One dollar per share each month. For shares or information, 
come to the meeting on Wednesday Evening, July 7, at 7% 
»clock, at the Pennsylvania Hall, Fighth street, below Green. 
The auditors’ and directors’ reports will be distributed. 


»=s= $4,000.—YOUR MORTGAGE IS DUE AND 
i“ Payment forthwith Demanded. What misery this 
notice often causes you and family. Begin now to ened it by 
easy monthly payments, by borrowing the money from the 
ARTISAN’S BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Come to the Meeting on MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 6th, 
at 7% o'clock, at the Pennsylvania Hall, Eighth street, below 
Green. $4,000 loaned at 84 o’ciock, on first or second mort- 
gage or over ground rent. Borrowers supplied with shares at 
par. 


><> $3,000,—THE TIME TO BUY YOUR HOME, 
- pay off a first or second mortgage while premiums are 
low and money plenty. The Republic Building and Loan 
Association will meet This (Monday) Evening, Sept. 13, at 7% 
y'clock, at the Pennsylvania Hall, Eighth street, below Green. 
Money loaned on first or second mortgages or over ground 
rents. All who want money, come and see what easy terms 
you can get it on. Shares furnished at par to non-stock- 
holders who wish to borrow after successfully bidding for the 
money. 


iS MONEY TO LOAN.—THE LUMBER MEN'S 
we Building and Loan Association will meeton MONDAY 
EVENING, August oth, at Jones’ Hall, Eighth street, above 
Green. Persons wishing loans on first or second mortgage 
are invited to attend and bid for the money Shares will be 
supplied in the Second Series. Premiums moderate. No 
bonus or commissions charged. 


oe $3,000.—ON THE DOWNHILL SIDE OF 
i life. How pleasant to feel secure in the ownership of 
a home, clear of all incumbrance. Come to the meeting of the 
State Mutual Building Association, THIS (WEDNESDAY) 
EVENING, Sept. 1, at 8 o'clock, at the Pennsylvania Hall, 
Eighth street, below Green, and borrow the money to buy your 
home, pay way! mop first or second mortgage. Shares furnished 
to borrowers after successfully bidding for the money. 





Viewed as mere advertisements, they cer- 
tainly display a refreshing originality. Here 
is wealth shouting itself hoarse in the effort 


to get itself loaned. When it is known that 
six hundred banking concerns in Philadel- 
phia crowd the papers with their monthly 
announcements, it is easy to see that an 
effort must be made to win attention. Money 
in abundance, cheap and free to all able and 
willing to give decently good security for it! 
It is with this money the Philadelphia young 
man builds his bride a house. With the 
funds of these associations, poured out at 
the rate of half a million of dollars a month, 
Philadelphia has made herself what she is. 
This is her building capital, with a total 
yearly value of from seven to ten million 
dollars. This is the seed from which sprang 
up her hundred thousand roof-trees. 





These associations are called building and 
loan associations. ‘The name is misleading 
in one respect. They are not building asso- 
ciations inany sense. They are banks with- 
out vaults, moneyed concerns without expen- 
sive buildings or highly paid officers ; and no 
stockholders, aside from depositors, stand 
ever ready to devour the lion’s share of the 
profits. ‘There is no great fund of money 
to tempt the thieving president or his 
brothers, the burglars. A two hundred 
dollar safe will hold the companies’ assets 
and books, and a slender bank account 
represents the available capital. 

Let us attend one of these meetings 
—held in a plain, two-story brick house, 
and over a small fruit store on one of the 
plainest of these plain streets. Ascending 
a narrow stairway from an obscure court, we 
come to a small, bare hall, perhaps 20x40, 
provided with plain settees and a desk or 
two. Here we can sit and view the 
performance. There is nothing to suggest 
the bank, and ail the fixtures are of the 
cheapest and most simple character. Over 
one of the desks is a faded card announc- 
ing “ Money to Loan.” About the desk 
are, perhaps, half a dozen middle-aged men. 
In no wise remarkable, they seem just what 
they are—plain, matter-of-fact men of fam- 
ily and well-known position. One a mason, 
another a solicitor, another a retired mer- 
chant, another a physician, another a book- 
keeper, the others something equally honest, 
steady, and well-to-do. These are the 
honorable officers and directors of the build- 
ing association that meets in this hall to- 
night. They were elected by the share- 
holders of the association and make its 
responsible head. The secretary enjoys a sal- 
ary of from two to six hundred dollars a year. 
The president, treasurer, and other officers: 
work for nothing a day, The honor of the 
position is their only reward, except their 
car-fares if they travel for the association. 
Though they receive nothing for their work, 
it is far from light or simple. They must 
overlook the affairs of the association, attend 
its stated meetings, examine the security 
offered for loans, and attend to the business 
generally. Occasionally they must give 
half a day to the inspection of the property 
loaned upon, and once in a while there is 
an evening meeting of the government at 
some private house. 

The time has come for business, and the 
stockholders or lenders begin to appear. 
In long procession they come up the narrow 
stairs and, forming a line, take their turn at 
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the secretary’s desk. A clerk in very spruce 
clothes, behind him a shop-girl, pallid with 
toil, then an elderly man bronzed by a life 
out of doors. Behind these, two or three 
children with their hands filled with their 
little hoard of currency, the result of their 
month’s small savings. Then more girls 
and women, evidently people who live 
laborious days. Others follow who never 
did a thing in their lives. Then a telegraph 
boy, alert and bright-eyed ; then more men, 
retired merchants and small traders, store- 
keepers, watchmen, people of means and 
day laborers. Rich and poor, high and 
low, the hard worker and the idler living on 
the profits of his shares. Each and all 
come to pay their one dollar on their several 
shares. At the desk an old gentleman in 
glasses examines the money deposited, signs 
the little pass-books, gives one to the treas- 
urer and the other to the assistant-account- 
ant. Each book is examined twice and 
each dollar counted twice, and then the 
depositor moves on to make room for the 
next. The pile of bills on the treasurer’s 
table grows quickly. ‘The stream of capital 
flows in by ones, twos, fives and tens, and 
in a short time the account runs up toa 
thousand dollars. 


The majority of the depositors, or lenders, | 


as they are more properly called, having 
paid their monthly dues, retire to their 
homes, content to leave the directors to 





manage the business meeting of the asso- | 


ciation that is to follow later in the evening. 
They repose entire confidence in the direc- 
tion, and, unless they wish to take out or 
borrow some of the money, return home 
without delay. The association is, to them, 
a superior kind of savings bank, and they 
trust it far more implicitly than do the 
depositors in the average savings institution 
in New York. More than this, they know 
that no burglar can rob this bank, no thiev- 
ing president enrich himself with pious 
irregularities; they are sure no foolish bills 
of extravagance for gilded ceilings, silver- 
plated counters and damask hangings, will 
be incurred to gratify the vanity of officers 
who never pay a cent of the cost. There 
is no brown-stone palace, no steel vault, no 
outrageous rent—only this bare little hall 
at two dollars a night, a trifling account at 
a city bank, and one absurd little salary to 
be paid; but the best of security for every 
dollar in good land and well-insured houses. 

More people come in, and some take seats 
at once without joining the line of the 
depositors. There is quite a sprinkling of 








women, and among the men are represent- 
atives from every station in life. At half-past 
eight the president of the association Calls 
the meeting to order. The hall is now well 
filled with a quiet and rather sober crowd. 
These are the borrowers. Some are mem- 
bers of the association, and others are entire 
strangers, attracted hither by the winning 
advertisement of money to loan. All the 
money collected this evening, together with 
all received from every source during the 
last month, is now to be offered freely to the 
highest bidder, be it man or woman. 

The president then calls upon the secre- 
tary to read the minutes of the last meeting 
and the directors’ statement of the past 
month’s business. ‘The minutes are merely 
formal, and the directors’ report shows what 
was done with the association’s funds. The 
names of the successful borrowers at the 
last meeting are given, with a full statement 
of the amounts loaned, the premiums they 
paid, the security they offered, and its loca- 
tion, character and value. From this state- 
ment it appears that all the money received 
up to the time of the last meeting, excepting 
$2,000, was loaned out on ample security. 
This $2,000 added to the monthly dues and 
interest paid in and the loans returned, etc., 
makes a total of $13,000, all of which is 
now for sale without reserve. 

There is a murmur of pleasure at this 
good financial showing, and the president 
announces that the sale will now begin. As 
there are some strangers present, the secre- 
tary rises and announces the terms of the sale. 
Any member can borrow on his share, even 
if it is only one month old. Those who 
cannot give real estate as security, and who 
have only just joined the association, or who 
wish to join, must bring a bond signed by 
some responsible person, that he or she will 
pay the dues for at least three years. This 
bond is only for the dues, and not for the 
loan. Any member who has been in the 
association more than six months can bor- 
row up to the withdrawing value of his 
share, without real estate security. All mem- 
bers who can give real estate security can 
borrow up to $200 (the ultimate value) on 
every share they own, but no one can bid 
for more than ten shares at once. If he 
wishes more than $2,000 he must bid again. 
The premiums offered for loans will be 
deducted from the loan, and in case the 
security offered is not acceptable the loan 
will be refused, and the borrower will be 
obliged to pay the month’s interest on the 
money at six per cent. ‘This is to prevent 
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ill-considered loans, and to protect the asso- 
ciation from loss. 

Immediately the bidding begins. The 
president, a prosperous contractor, asks 
for a bid on from one to ten shares, or 


| the proceedings carefully, and presently the 


money is knocked down at 32% per cent. 
Lots of from one to five shares, or $1,000, are 
then offered. The bidding becomes sharper, 
as the smaller sum is more in demand. 
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from $200 to $2,000, 
twenty per cent. 
twenty-one, 


reaching thirty per cent. 
active. 


At once some one bids 
Twenty-two is offered, and, 
just as at any auction, the bidding advances, 


The officers and 


Some one offers | Finally, bids of only a few hundred dollars are 
made, and in less than thirty minutes the 
entire sum of $13,000 and several hundred 
dollars more are sold. This extra money is the 
premiums that are offered. They arelikewise 


The demand is 
sold, and earn premiums on themselves. 


directors watch 
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Those who are not members gather round 
the treasurer’s desk to buy the shares that 
entitle them to the loans, and_to give the 
locality where the houses and land they 
offer for security may be found. In a short 
time the whole affair is arranged and the 
meeting adjourns. The money received 
from the lenders is given to the treasurer, 
and he takes it home. To-morrow it will 
be placed with the rest of the capital in 
some bank, there to remain until drawn out 
by checks to supply the borrowers whose 
bids are finally accepted by the directors. 
In a few days one or more of the directors 
will be detailed to examine the securities 
offered. If they prove good, the directors 
in regular meeting assembled at some 
private house, or elsewhere, will make the 
loans. ‘The solicitor will then bedirected to 
examine the titles. The securities not deemed 
good will be rejected and the loans will be 
refused. In that case the borrower must offer 
other security or pay one month’s interest on 
his bid, and then he has leave to withdraw. 
A month hence these things will be fully 
reported, and the money left over on refused 
loans will be offered again in open auction. 

To such simplicity is this system of co- 
operative banking reduced. In this easy 
and inexpensive manner is this business 
conducted. Lenders and depositors on one 
side, borrowers for every known purpose on 
the other, the poor lending to the nch, the 
rich both borrowing and lending. They 
call such an association as this a building 
and loaning association. In reality, it is, as 
we have seen, only a saving and loaning 
bank. The association itself does not build, 
nor does it ask what its members propose to 
do with the money they take. It may be 
for a house or to buy land. It may be 
capital to start some manufacture, to open 
a store, buy a piano or sewing-machine, 
furniture, or wedding outfit, or to obtain an 
education. If the security is good, that is 
all the association cares to know. Such is 
the personal aspect of this matter. These 
are the people who made and use these 
associations. The homes that line Phila- 
delphia’s streets represent the tangible result, 
the outcome of this system of finance. 

Suppose a number of people in a cer- 
tain place wish to start such an association. 
Some desire to furnish a safe and profitable 
means of saving the earnings of those about 
them. Others wish to see the town built 
up, taxable property increase, and real estate 
raised in value, or they wish to buy or build 
a home. There is no capital ih the town 





except in the hands of one or two hard- 
fisted fellows, to deal with whom is always a 
trial and a grind. There is a good deal of 
money in trifling sums scattered through the 
place. If collected in one fund it might be 
of great benefit in many ways. These people 
meet at some private house and become the 
promoters of the enterprise. The affair is 
duly talked over and the result is that some 
twenty or more subscribe, say, twenty-five 
dollars each, or one advances the money to 
the new association and a fund is thus cre- 
ated. This little capital is to aid in procuring 
a charter, to get the necessary account-books 
and to advertise the new association. A 
charter is procured and_a name selected 
and the first meeting is announced. Thus 
far the association has no existence and no 
capital. The fund subscribed was only the 
“starting bar” which sets the train in motion. 

The public attends the meeting partly out 
of curiosity, partly to see who is likely to be 
placed at the head of the new bank, and 
partly by an unexpressed but very eager 
desire to get the use of the new association's 
money. The meeting is called to order and 
the charter of the new society is read. The 
number of shares is fixed at 2,500, and of 
these a number are offered at one dollar 
each. Any man or woman can buy one or 
as many as they like up to fifty. If the 
people have faith in the promoters, they 
come forward and buy such as they desire. 
Perhaps four hundred shares are taken by 
about one hundred different people. 

The next step is to organize, and to elect 
the officers and directors. Each shareholder 
has one ballot (without regard to the number 
of shares he holds) and the business is soon 
finished. The laws of Pennsylvania permit 
each share to have a vote. The best asso- 
ciations disregard this and give each share- 
holder one vote only. The by-laws are pre- 
pared and accepted, and the association 
begins its existence. In many cases the orig- 
inal promoters are elected to one or more of 
the offices. If time admits, the officers are 
installed that evening, and the books of the 
association are opened. The new directors 
then hold their first meeting. The pass-books 
and certificates of stock are issued, the treas- 
urer presents his bonds, and the salary of the 
secretary is fixed at about $200 a year. 

Meanwhile, others become interested and 
call on the secretary for shares. Any one 
who can pay a dollar a month may pur- 
chase a share. Women, whether marred or 
single, or the former independently of their 
husbands, may take as many shares as they 
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feel they are able to carry. Parents and 
guardians may invest for their charges. It 
is a savings bank, free to all. A month passes 
and the next meeting is held at some small 
hall. The cheaper the rent of the room, pro- 
vided the place is decent and respectable, the 
better, for it gives the association a reputation 
for economy that gratifies the present mem- 
bers and wins new ones. The second install- 


ment is now paid in, and more shares are | 


sold at two dollars each, and the association 
declares itself ready to loan money. 

Capital has appeared in the town. A 
new and most liberal-minded capitalist 
stands ready to loan to such as can meet 
his easy demands. The meeting is called 
to order, and the secretary announces that 
the association sold at its first meeting per- 
haps four hundred shares, that some three 
hundred more were taken during the month, 
and that one hundred more have been taken 
thisevening. He adds that two installments 
have been paid on each, and that about 
$1,400 is now for sale. If the premiums 
offered are high, a few hundred dollars 
more will be added to this amount. 

In this simple manner is the business of 
the association started. There is no confu- 


sion, no extravagant bill of expenses, no 
secret meeting of directors, eager and 


thoughtful for their own interests only. All 
is plain, fair, and above board. Any mem- 
ber may examine the books of the bank on 
demand, and at the end of each year the 
stockholders appoint from among themselves 
three auditors, whose duty it is to turn the 
affairs of the association utterly inside out, 
and to exhibit its every transaction in the 
minutest detail in a printed report, a copy 
of which must be given to every shareholder. 
Should this report affirm neglect or irregular 
doings of any kind on the part of the officers, 
should it point out foolish loans and ill- 
considered securities, or anything wrong, 
the entire direction, president and all, may 
be dismissed and better men put in their 
places. No one shareholder can gain a rul- 
ing interest. Should the poorer sharehold- 
ers, the holders of single shares, find fault, 
or be dissatisfied, they have ample redress, 
for they are almost always in the majority. 
The stockholders in these building and 
loan associations are commonly divided into 
two classes, the borrowing and the non- 
borrowing. This distinction is shadowy, for 
any shareholder may become a borrower at 
any time. First may be considered the 
simple depositor or stockholder who has no 
immediate intention of becoming a borrower. 





He buys one share, for which he pays one 
dollar. There is no ceremony, no entrance 


| fee, and no drawback of any kind—he simply 


pays, and takes the pass-book and certificate 
of stock. Once a month the stated pay-day 
comes round. He pays his installment, and 


| gets a receipt in his pass-book from the 


secretary. If he owns two shares, he pays 


| two dollars ; if five, five dollars, and so on. 


If he lives at a distance, he may send a 
check or money-order. He may anticipate 
his payments to any extent, and, if it is for 
more than six months, interest will be paid on 
the advance. Presently he misses the pay- 
day, and then comes a small fine for the 
neglect. If he neglects another payment, 
the fine is greatly increased. This spurs 
him up to greater economy, and he begins 
to be careful and thoughtful of his money 
affairs. In this way the association becomes 
an instructor, pointing the way along the 
safe and prosy old road to fortune. 

The year passes, and then he receives the 
association’s annual report. Therein he finds 
that one share is declared to have a value 
of $17.97. He paid $12 in, and his 
share of the profits amounted to $5.97. His 
share is not actually worth $17.97, for that 
sum cannot be realized on it. If he wants 
his money, he may have it, and 6 per cent. 
interest for the average time, not $17.97, 
but $12, with interest. Let the money rest, 
and in time that $17.97 will be realized, and 
a great deal more. ‘This fact becomes an 
incentive for renewed savings, and the sec- 
ond year begins hopefully. 

Another twelve-month passes. The install- 
ments, not without a fine or two, are paid, 
and then comes another annual report. This 
is even more interesting than the first. The 
long and elaborate array of figures is truly 
impressive ; but the most enticing statements 
are the valuations of the various series ot 
shares. His share is in series number 5, 
now two years old, and it is declared to be 
worth $38.31. Its last valuation was $17.97 ; 
he paid during the year $12 more, and the 
association earned for him $8.34. In other 
words, he paid in $24 in twenty-four months, 
and he has made $14.31 by the investment. 
Turning to another part of the report, he 
finds that, if he wishes to withdraw, the 
association is willing to buy his share for 
the money paid in, and a premium of $3, 
or $27 in all ; $3 from $14.31 leaves $11.31. 
That is too large a profit for the association, 
and he decides to let his money rest, and to 
continue paying his dollar a month. 

Another year passes, and he finds he has 
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paid $36 in all, but the new report declares 
his share now worth $59.78. 
ful. Now is he beginning to be a moneyed 
man. He is growing rich almost without 
knowing it. Why did he not take five shares 
instead of one? It would have involved a 


more stringent economy, and perhaps more | 
| and a selling value of $60. 


thought and labor; but he might have been 
credited on the association’s books with 
almost $300. Indeed, a princely sum for 
such an one. He goes steadily on, paying 
his dollar a month year by year, and the one 
dollar grows to $108. Then comes the best 
report of all. With a great flourish, the 


directors make the happy announcement 
y | . 
shares mature, or he may withdraw or sell 


that the series of shares he is in, and known 
as the fifth series, has matured, and reached 
its ultimate legal limit of $200. Now there 
are no drawbacks. For his investment of 
patience, and $108 in nine years, is the 
handsome profit of $92, and the sum of 
$200 in crisp bank-notes. 
money, surrenders his one share, and then 


amuses himself in figuring up the rate of | 


interest he has received. 

This is the experience of a plodding share- 
holder, content to pay his dollar a month for 
one hundred and eight months. Another has 
quite a different experience. He begins by 


taking fifteen shares, and at the end of the 
first year he finds he has undertaken too 


much. He withdraws five shares, and 
receives the $60 paid, and interest on the 
money at 6 per cent. for the average 
time. He has now only $10 
each month, and at that rate continues 
another year. The burden is still trouble- 
some, and he decides to withdraw 
more shares. The report offers a pre- 
mium of $3 per share. He therefore gets 
the $120 paid on five shares in two years, 
and $15 besides. Misfortunes crowd upon 


him, and in six months more he decides to | 
| entirely new set of shareholders bring in 


take out one share. He then receives $33, 
$30 for the thirty months’ installments paid 
in, and the premium of $3, declared six 
months before at the last annual meeting. 
Six months later, at the end of the third 


year, he decides to withdraw two more | 
| of the association—those to whom it is an 
| efficient aid in buying or building a home— 
| are also members and shareholders. 


shares. A single share is now declared to 
be worth say $55, and the association will 
buy all shares offered at a premium of $7. 
It seems a pity to allow the bank to make 
so much out of him; but he must have his 
money, and his two shares bring him $43 
each, $36 paid in, and the premium of “7. 
The difference between the face value of 
$55 and the real value of $43 is, of course, 
lost, and becomes the property of the asso- 


This is cheer- | 
| will reap a part of this benefit. 


He takes his | 


to pay | 
| any institution of the kind can be, and in 


five | 
| utter vanishing away of all the deposits, 





ciation. However, he has the consolation 
of knowing that his two remaining shares 


He continues to pay the dues on his two 
shares for another year, and then he trans 
fers them, to close an old and troublesome 
debt. Each share has a face value of $82, 
His creditor is 
very glad to take them at this valuation, 
and they are transferred to him as so much 
money. The original investor made a num 
ber of profits on his withdrawals, and found 
a safe and ready means of saving his mone 
in his more prosperous days. The new 
owner may continue the payments till the 


them. They are as good as money up to 
their selling value, and every month they 
increase in value. 

Thus is the depositor in these savings 
associations hedged about ; thus is he taught 
frugality, steadiness, and the elements of 
finance. The plain and only safe road to 
fortune is pointed out to him, and every 
step along the sometimes weary way is made 


| the easier. The monthly payments are easy, 


the fines act as a good spur to keep the 
depositors up to the work. The month's 
notice prevents hasty and ill-advised with 
drawals, and even then each must take his 


| turn, and at no time can more than half of 


the available money be taken ort. These 
formalities induce a safe delay, and place 
the associations above the reach of panics. 
Commercially considered, they are as safe as 


every respect they are safer than the ordi- 
nary savings bank. The total collapse, the 


sometimes seen in a savings bank, cannot 
take place here. The older an association 
grows, the richer it becomes. Each month 
its capital is renewed, and every year an 


their fresh capital. Certainly the depositors, 
be it struggling shop-girl, laborious mechanic, 
or helpless widow, have everything to 
encourage, and little to make them afraid. 
The borrowers, those who use the funds 


They 
are divided into two classes: borrowers on 
shares and borrowers on real estate. The 
first give their shares as security, the others 
‘give their shares and real estate also. 

Here is a shop-girl who is a member of a 
well-established association. She has worked 
at dress-making for three years, and owned 
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five shares for that time. She manages to 
save five dollars a month, and merely con- 
siders it as so much money laid away in the 
bank. Suddenly she finds a chance to start 
a nice little shop on her own account. To 
do this she must have some ready money ; 
not a month hence, but immediately. She 
goes this very evening to the secretary of 
her association and tells her story. He 
hears her patiently, asks about the new busi- 
ness, the probable value of her new venture, 
the names of the people she hopes to deal 
with, and, in fact, becomes a friendly busi- 
ness adviser. It is mutual, for, in reality, 
they are partners in the bank. He consults 
her account, and finds that she has depos- 
ited $180 in the three years just ending. 
And there is the premium of withdrawal— 
$7 on a share, or $35 on the five shares. 
his added to the $180 gives $215. Will 
she give notice of withdrawal? When could 
she have the money? Perhaps in a month ? 
Oh, that would never do; she must have 
some money now. Why not borrow the 
money on the five shares ? She had thought 
of that, but had never been in debt before, 
and hesitates to commit herself. Perhaps 
she might find it hard to repay the loan. 
Still, itis such a good chance to better her 
condition, and it would break her heart to 
lose it. Has she no friends, no money or 
other property? No; none. Nothing, 
save her two hands and two suits of clothes, 
and one is worn—just a little. Couldn’t 
he help her in the matter? She never 
attended one of the association meetings, 
and wouldn’t know what to do. Yes; he 
will help her. ‘The association is always 
ready to lend a helping hand to its mem- 
bers. They are all partners in the bank 
together. He will bid for her. The auction 
takes place to-morrow night, and if she will 
attend he will arrange it for her, and gladiy. 
How much money does she want? Per- 
haps $125 would answer. Oh, if that is all, 
it can be easily arranged ; and the girl goes 
home feeling comparatively happy. 


On the evening of the morrow she appears | 
| debt is paid twice over? 


at the little hall where her bank sells its 
money. ‘The sale is active at first, and she 


fears her little loan will fare hardly among | 
At last it calms down, | 


all these eager men. 
and she hears the secretary bid for one share. 


It starts at twenty, and climbs slowly up to | 
It keeps on up to | 


twenty-five, six, seven. 
thirty, and there it is knocked down to the 
Secretary. Again and again the secretary 


bids for single shares, and she wonders how | 
many other poor girls like herself are | 





| wishes. 








| like to repay part of her loan. 


appealing for loans through him. At the 
end of the sale a number of men and women 
press round the secretary to hear the fate of 
their bids. He manages to speak an encour- 
aging word to her, and, having paid one dol- 
lar for the new share, she goes home happy. 

Perhaps that very evening the directors 
consider, and allow her little loan, and the 


| next day she calls at the secretary’s office, 


signs the proper papers and gets a check 
for $140. She transfers her five shares as 
collateral security, and the secretary explains 
the transaction to her. She,or her agent, bid 
for aloan of $200 on one share in the last new 
series, and gave her shares, now worth $215, 
as security. The premium was thirty per 
cent. This has been taken out and leaves 
$140. She has now to pay one dollar a 
month on the new share, the installments 
on her five shares, and the interest on two 
hundred dollars at six per cent. This she 
pays, a dollar at a time, each month if she 
That is $7 a month in all, and if 
at any time she wishes to repay the loan she 
can do so by giving in the money or by 
withdrawing some of her shares, or she 
need not pay it at all, but merely let it pay 


| itself out of her profits in the association. 
| She thanks the old gentleman, though not 


without a shade of doubt. Only $140 and 
her shares, if she had withdrawn them, 
would have brought $215. But then they 
have a face value of $60 each or $300. By 
borrowing instead of withdrawing she has 
saved all that. 

A whole year passes, and she again calls 


| on the secretary to see how her affairs stand. 


She has made a little something and woul 
The secre- 
tary examines her account and finds that it 


| presents this cheerful aspect : the interest has 
| been paid, so that is happily out of the way ; 


the installments paid on her five shares, now 


| held by the association, amount in the four 
| years to $48 on each, and the declared value 


of a share is $81, or $405 for the five; the 
installments paid on the one share she bor- 
rowed upon amount to $12. Then her 
Well, perhaps 
not. We must only consider the withdrawal 
value if she wishes to pay up in that way. 
The last premium offered on withdrawal 
was $12, so her five shares may be with 
drawn and will bring her $300; this, with 
$12 on the new share, will make $312. In 
other words, if she gives notice of with- 


| drawal her debt will be declared paid, and 


she will receive $112 in cash, with a trifle 
more as interest on the $12 paid on the new 
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She is greatly pleased at this show- 
ing, and says she will withdraw. Stay a 
moment! Will she not lose as much 
more? Yes, the bank will gladly pay her 
$300 for five shares, for they are worth $81 
each, or $405 in all. 
pleases in the matter. She considers this a 
moment and then asks if she may not repay 
part of the loan. Yes, but why pay at all ? 
Does she not need the money in her busi- 
ness? Yes, very much, but she does hate 
to be in debt. Oh! that is nothing serious. 
It is quite as much for her interest not to 
pay it as it is for the bank’s. 

Another year passes and she calls again. 


share. 


This time she feels she really must with- | 


draw. She confesses with a blush that she 
is going out of business—John, he—that is 
—well, what does the secretary think about 
it? 


| 


| 


She can do as she | 


would have had a clean bill for her debt 
and a check for $983, and she would have 
been no longer a member of the bank. The 
premium she paid, it may be remarked, had 
been extinguished gradually by her yearly 
share of the profits of the association. 

In this way any manner of man or woman 


| may at any time and for any length of time 





What are her six shares worth now? | 


The first five are now declared to be worth | 
$110 each. The year has been a prosperous | 


one for the bank, and her share of the profits 
makes her five shares worth $550. The one 


share, now two years old, has a face value | 


of $37.50. 
$587.50, or $387.50 more than her debt. 


Her eyes sparkle at this brilliant financial | 


statement, but she wants more ready money, 
she must withdraw her shares. Ah! yes, 
the withdrawal premium is $20 on those 
first shares. The installments paid amount 
to $60; so for the five she can withdraw 
$400, or in other words, pay her debt and 
have $200 besides. The bank will gladly 
do this for her ; as a friend, he would advise 
her not to withdraw and lose so large a 
slice of that $550, but to keep on paying 
the interest and let the debt remain unpaid. 

She thanks him and says perhaps the 
shop fixtures will bring something. Besides, 
she intends to give John the shares, and 
let him pay the dues and interest till they 
mature. The shop fixtures are sold at an 
advantage and John prospers. Of course 
he does. Such girls always have prosperous 
husbands. Finally the five shares mature, 
and her debt is paid in spite of herself. The 
last and most happy report of all declares 
yer five shares worth $200 each. The debt 
is taken out and declared paid. The interest 
has been extinguished, a dollar at a time, 
and the sum of $822.50 is paid the young 
couple in good legal tender. Besides this, 
there is the one share, now five years old 
and declared to be worth $135.2814. 

It may be here noticed that she would 
have received more ready money by with- 
drawing the one share. In that case she 


In all, her shares are valued at | 





borrow a sum equal to the paid-up value 
of the shares he or she owns, and with no 
other security than the shares themselves 
The merchant turns in his shares for a loan 
to meet a note. When next in funds he may 
return the money and receive back a por- 
tion of the premium paid and resume his 
shares. This he can do as often as he 
wishes, and every year he can make larger 
and larger loans. ‘The music-teacher may 
put up her shares to purchase a piano, and 
may repay the loan when convenient. Or 
she can (as the association much prefers) 
let it rest till the withdrawal, or ultimate 
value, covers loan and premium, and then 
it is considered paid. In fact, it is paid all 
the time, for the borrower only takes his 
own money. If the piano is destroyed by 
flood or fire, or if the owner is no longer 
able to pay the dues, the association takes 
her shares, and both they and her debt are 
extinguished at once. She loses the money 
paid in and all the profits. The bank recov- 
ers both, and its claim is adjusted. 

Next to these, come the borrowing mem- 
bers who can give real estate as security for 
loans. A certain man has held ten shares 
four years and has paid dues amounting to 
$480. He wishes to buy a house, valued 
at $2,000. He can get it for $1,500 down, 
and the rest may remain as ground rent, or, 
in other words, on a first mortgage to the 
owner. He bids for $2,000 on his ten 
shares. He offers a liberal premium, but 
as he is an old member he gets an abate- 
ment on this, and, his security being satis- 
factory, he gets his loan of $2,000, less the 
premium, or $1,500 in money. With this 
he buys the house, and installs his family in 
it. He transfers his ten shares to the as- 
sociation, insures the house for its benefit. 
and gives a second mortgage of $2,0c0. In- 
stead of rent he now pays each month his 
dues of ten dollars, the interest on both 
mortgages, the taxes, water rates, etc., and, 
in all, his expenses do not exceed the rent of 
such a house, more than about ro per cent. 
In this manner he goes on paying dues and 
interest each month. In five years his shares 
mature. The ten shares are declared to be 
worth $2,000, but instead of the money he 
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receives a release of his mortgage, and his 
debt is declared paid. The house is now 
only subject to the ground rent. When that 
is paid the house will be his. He has paid 
$10 per month for one hundred and eight 
months, and the interest on $2,000 for five 
vears, or $1,680 in all, and the debt is extin- 
guished. In other words, he made $320 by 
the operation. To clear away the ground rent, 
he buys more shares. There being only that 
interest to pay, he can afford to carry twenty 
or more shares, and very soon he borrows 
the money on them, and the house is his 
own. This loan pays itself by the install- 
ments and profits, and in this easy and sim- 
ple manner he saves the total loss of the 
rent, has the use of the house all the time, 
and eventually owns it outright. 

Another, a poorer man, wishes a small 
house. He buys a lot of land on ground 
rent. He finds a contractor who will put 
up a house on the land for $1,500 
cash. Sometimes the owner will do this. 
He then buys ten shares, at one dollar 
each, of some association, and bids for 
$2,000 on them. He offers a premium of 
30 per cent., and he gets $1,400. His 
employer advances him $100 to make up 
the price of the house, and becomes his 
bondsman that the dues and interest shall 
be paid (say) for three years. He has 
now, in place of house rent, to pay his dues, 
the interest on the loan of $2,000, the 
ground rent, taxes, water rates, insurance, 
and his loan of $100. Each year sees the 
debt reduced, and in eight or nine years it 
is declared paid. Another venture of the 
same kind clears away the ground rent, 
and the house is his. 

This ground rent system is peculiar to 
Philadelphia. Any person desiring to build 
on a lot of land can, instead of buying it, 
hire it for all time. If, at any time, he 
wishes to pay for it, the price can be offered, 
and the owner cannot decline it. The owner 
can never claim payment during the lease, 
so long as the rent is regularly paid. 

It seems difficult of belief. How can 
these building associations make money so 


fast? ‘They have several sources of income: | 
First, the installments paid in ; next, the fines | 


for neglect of payment. Then there is 
the profit derived from the premiums. At 
a stated meeting some borrower bids for 

1,000. He is willing to pay 30 per cent. 





He 
receives $700, and the association retains 
the $300. This is at once put up at auc- 
tion, and gains a further profit of 30 per 
cent., or $90. This money is again loaned, 
and yields a profit of $27. Each borrower 
in time gets his money, less the premium, 
and the association makes a triple profit of 
$417 in one evening, and the entire $1,417 
loaned out begins to draw interest from that 
day. Next to this must be noticed the 
compounding of interest upon interest every 
month. All the dues, premiums, fines, and 
interest received each month are put together 
and sold, and the gross sum draws interest 
at once. One dollar paid in at the meet- 
ing in the form of new capital, is in a 
few minutes sold out and begins to draw 
interest. It earns a premium, and that 
is again sold at a premium, and that also 
draws interest. Besides these, are the profits 
on withdrawals. If a two-year-old share is 
worth $39, and can be bought by the asso- 
ciation for the dues paid in and a premium 
of $3, it is plain that the association makes 
$12 by the purchase. ‘There is one share 
less to draw $200 at the end, and the final 
division will be reached so much the sooner. 
This explains the eagerness these associations 
display in buying up their own shares. As 
a large part of the shareholders and non- 
borrowers in any series withdraw before the 
eight years’ term is up, the profits on the 
withdrawals increase the general capital 
rapidly.* 

Philadelphia may point with pride to her 
hundred thousand homes, but it is not alone 
in these things that the chief interest of this 
subject lies. These associations have done 
more than help the people build houses, buy 
pianos, sewing-machines, land, or what not. 
Their moral are greater than their material 
results. It is not that they help to build a 
city that they may be chiefly recommended, 
but as savings banks, as inspirers of thrift, 
as liberal aids to industry, and as strong 


for the immediate use of the money. 


| defenses against the stormy days that come 


in every life. No signal service can give even 
a probability of these, no cautionary flag 
flies before such storms, and to many a 
family these associations have been a sure 
anchor with which to outride the gale. 


* See “How to Manage Building Associations 
Edmund Wrigley, Philadelphia, 1873.” 
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STILL MORE ABOUT 


HARDLY any piece of furniture is more | 
troublesome to bring into harmony with the | books or not, and each one fitting like a 


conditions of our modern room than the 
book-case. And one may well despair of 
bringing any help to those who are puzzling 
themselves over the problem. If a man be 
a large student and a great accumulator of 
books, necessity solves the problem for him. 
He takes a room to himself, lines the walls 
with shelves, and covers all his available 
space with books. But that is not our prob- 
lem. We want to have our books in our 
living-room, and we want pictures, and 
“ objects,” and furniture, and comfort, too. 
We want our books, not necessarily as Leigh 
Hunt said he liked his, “where he could 
lean his head against them,” but in close 
companionship, and where we can get at 
them easily, and where we shall be often 
tempted to get at them. Cut No. 1 shows 
how this difficulty has been met in one case, 
and it is a way that is by no means the 
invention of the owner of this particular 
book-case, but one that has found favor with 
many another lover of books. The present 
example was made to fit into a certain room 
where it was fondly hoped it would remain 
for a half-dozen May-days or so at the least. 
But it has since found itself at home in two 
other rooms, and, on the whole, shows itself 
a man-of-the-world in accommodating itself 
to what it finds at hand. It is made of 
plain white pine, brought to a good surface 
and shellacked, and its third year finds it with 
a most beautiful color, only distinguishable 
from satin-wood by a richer tone. It is 
twelve feet six inches long, the top and 
bottom being each one piece, and it is 
about three feet high. The bottom of the 
lowest shelf is four inches from the floor, 
and the ends run up nearly five inches 
above the top, and are connected by a strip 
at the back of the same height. This makes 
a low wall of protection for whatever may 
be set upon the top of the book-case, and 
“finishes” it, as the slang phrase is, at once 
usefully and handsomely. This book-case 





is divided into four by three upright parti- | 
tions, on each side of which slots are sunk | 
for the ends of the shelves to rest in, these 
shelves being plain boards all of the same 
thickness, of course, and, what is unfortu- 
nately not “of course,” sliding in and out 


II. 


THE LIVING-ROOM. 


with perfect ease, whether weighted with 


glove into any two of the one hundred and 
four slots that it may be necessary to slide 
it into. I have found this way of support- 
ing the shelves a very good one, and it is an 
additional point in its favor, when once its 
practicalness has been admitted, that it looks 
well, the front ends of the slots, in which 
no shelves rest, showing black, and alter- 
nating with the uncut portion of the wood, 
—an effect which was not sought for in the 
design, but which, when the work came to 
be executed, rewarded the designer for hav- 
ing tried to solve his problem of shelf-sup- 
port in a straightforward, natural manner. 
Cut No. 2 will explain this little detail to the 
eye. This book-case will hold easily four hun- 
dred books ; nearly five hundred, if ordinary 
small octavos and duodecimos are to be 
accommodated—the lesser number, if one 
hundred and odd of them are large octavos 
and folios. Moreover, the shelves being a 
foot deep, as many more books or pamphlets 
that are not to be discarded, but are only 
wanted semi-occasionally, can be ranged 
behind the other books and pamphlets. 
The top of such a book-case as this will 
be found an excellent place on which to set 
many useful and ornamental things that find 
their natural home in the living-room, and 
which yet, under ordinary circumstances, 
are apt to be in the way. It may be conse 
crated to the utilities or to the ornamental, 
or, as is best, no doubt, it may offer to both 
a fair field and no favor. Here, at one end, 
is the convenient Japanese chest of drawers 
without doors, made of unlackered wood, 
a capital hold for writing paper, envelopes, 
etc., or for small precious objects that one 
likes to have at hand, and yet which must 
not be left about. In the other corner next 
the window is the favorite cast, too small for 
a pedestal, but lifted here to a convenient 
height and safe from all ordinary accidents, 
whether from four-footed cats in fur, or from 
two-footed cats in petticoats wielding dusters 
and feather whisks. Between these there 1s 
room for many pretty and curious things, to 
say nothing of drawings or photographs in 
passe-partout that one doesn’t care to hang up, 
but which can be easily set a-tilt against 
the wall, and lightly moved or changed at 
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will; and it will be wise not to allow this | 


tempting shelf to become too crowded, for 
it is a capital place to rest a book for 
momentary reference. 

Abundant room for books ; a shelf so con- 
yenient that, when once it has been tried, it 
will hardly be given up; and a third advan- 
tage, all the wall space above three feet from 


| what is a library without “ books ?” 


is, of course, proper to protect gentlemen’s 
libraries in this way, as they are rarely 
intended for use, but are only a part of the 


| general upholstery and furnishing of the 
| house, the same as the pictures and the 


bric-A-brac. The architect in planning the 
house put in a “ Library,” as of course, and 
The 


“WHAT DO YOU READ, MY LaDy?” 


the floor left free and unincumbered for 
whatever use can be made of a wall. The 
books, with their various bindings and their 
varied shapes, make a handsomer wainscot- 
ing than can be else designed, and one that 


gives force and richness to the decoration | 
| “ yellow seal” and other mysteries, and cob- 
| webs and dust added to bottles that will not 
| grow old as fast as our knowing-ones in wine 


of the wall above. In the arrangement of 
this wall, dignity should be aimed at, by 
giving up the field to one or two large 
objects—large, I mean, in proportion,—and 
putting in the remaining space such things 
as will harmonize with them or set them off. 
And this will be found a good rule for deco- 
rating our walls in general; there is too 


great a tendency to spot the wall all over | 
with little things—tittle pictures, little brackets | 


with little vases or figurines, confusing the 
eye, and making it impossible to enjoy any 
one thing out of the whole pimply lot. 


Some persons may object to leaving books | 


unprotected either by solid docrs or by doors 
with panes of glass instead of panels. It 
VoL. XI.—32. 


| library was not made for the books, but the 
books were bought because there was a 


library. A library without books would be 
as unmeaning as a cellar without wine. 


| There are many tricks played in the matter 


of wine; profound talk of “ green seal” and 


can drink it up; but the wine, whether good 
or bad, whether really out of one’s own cel- 
lar, or only “ bought at our grocer’s,” cannot 
escape being tried. The books, on the other 
hand, in the so-called “library” may not be 
books at all, but only backs of books glued 
on to bits of wood,—an artifice by no means 
uncommon. But, whether so, or only books 
never read because unreadable, or books in 
editions and bindings too costly to be used 
or lent, the book-case that holds them may 
as well be protected by doors, and locked 
up with a lost key. 
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For lovers of books, however, a house 
without books is no house at all; and in a 
family where books make a great part of the 


pleasure of living, they must be where they | 
can be got at without trouble, and, what is | 


of more importance, where they can share in 


the life about them and receive some touches | 


of the humanity they supply and feed. The 
little child plays up and down the room and 
runs his fingers across their backs, or pushes 


them in and out, or knows the one that has | 


pictures in it, and pats it approvingly with 


EFFECT OF SLOTS FOR BOOK-SHEVLES. DETAIL OF No, 1 


his flattened palm. The young girl runs 
over them with her eye, and taps a little 
here and there with a rosy reflective finger- 
tip, then draws out one that promises, or one 
long known, and saunters with it to the 
favorite reading-place. For all who enjoy 
them, use them, depend upon them, the 


| yours must be!” 


But, after all, my chief objection to doors 
on book-cases is, that they are inhospitable, 
and hinder close acquaintance. To have 
to ask for a key, or even to open a door 
unlocked before we can put our hand on a 
book, or look the shelves over to find on 
that suits us, is as bad as having to tug off 
a glove to seize a friend’s hand. And what 
is more like a true friend than a book-cas: 
filled with real books ? 

“Dust!” says Martha, as she reads this 
“ What a place for dust such a book-case as 
It is true that dust does 
collect, but not much, if reasonable care | 
taken, and if the books are often used, an 


| at any rate, I maintain that dust, or tl 
| danger of it, is, of the two evils, rather to lx 


chosen than the danger of not using th: 


| books at all; of having the family grow up 


without the habit of reading books, consulting 


| them, seeking refuge in them. These habits, 


early and naturally formed, have more to 
do with culture than might be thought. 
The young people go to school or college, 
and hear lectures on English literature, or 


| study books on the subject, and they come 


| away with few ideas and little knowledge. 


Then, as they go out into the world, they 
come, perhaps, to think they would like to 
know something more, or perhaps they fee! 


| the need of knowing more, and so attend 


lectures, or listen to readings, to get in a 
hurry what they need. But knowledge got 


| in a hurry is as poor stuff as leather tanned 


the new way, or kiln-dried timber, or bread 
made with baking-powders, or any of the 


modern substitutes for the old-time methods 


books are there at hand; not shut up, like | 


clothes in a wardrobe, or silver in a chest, 
but free to the hand like the basket of 
apples or the pitcher of water on the side- 
board. 

There are “ practical” objections in plenty 
against the use of doors for book-cases. They 
stick; the key is always lost; they hide the 


sight of some of the books when the door is of | 


glass, and when they are solid, how is one. 


to know that the case holds books at all ? 
Then, when the doors are opened they are 
awkwardly in the way, and if there are chil- 
dren or young people in the house, they are 
sure to be left open, and to be run against. 


of time and patience. The only way really to 
know anything about English literature, or 
any other literature, is to grow up with it, to 
summer and winter with it, to eat it, drink 
it, and sleep with it, and this can never be 
if the book-case that holds the books in the 
house we grow up in has doors that lock. 
If we must cover our books, for fear of 
dust, a curtain is all that can be allowed, 
and a curtain is little less troublesome than 
adoor. I am not sure that a curtain is not 
more troublesome than any door. To be 
as little in the way as possible, it should be 
of some thin silk, and should slide with 
metal rings on a metal rod as lightly and 
easily as can be contrived, and, after all this 
trouble, the amount of dust kept out will be 
found to be but small. Besides, a curtain 
hides the books from sight, and one might 
as well hope to be warmed by a fire he 
couldn’t see as to get their full service out 
of books shut up behind doors or curtains. 
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Glass doors have this to say for themselves, | 


they moved about they put them into a box 


that they do give some glimpse of what is | like a bandbox, setting them up on end, so 


behind them, and show a little hospitality. 


that a considerable number of volumes could 


Some years ago, in an exhibition of furni- | be carried about on their journeys without 


ture held in London, there was a 
book-case made, I believe, by Mr. 

Burges, the architect, which was 

closed by a curtain; but this was 

a small affair, and so not liable to 

the objections that would hold 

against closing a book-case, such 

as is shown in the first illustration 

of this chapter, with curtains run- 

ning along the whole front, or 

even along each division. This 

was only, in fact, a square box 

with shelves, set up on a table, 

and with a curtain hung across its 

front. The curtain was of plush, 

if | remember; but that was not 

a good material, and all the effect 

obtained might have been got as 

well by using silk. It hung by 

rings from a wire that was stretched 

across the outside of the upper 

edge of the box, so that when it 

was drawn it showed the wo/e of all the 
shelves and all the books. The book-case 
was made of plain wood, and painted with 
some good decoration on a red ground, and 
the curtain was of a gold yellow cut on a red 
ground. In the upper left-hand corner of this 
square of plush there was embroidered a bee- 
hive, and the bees were flying back and forth 
inastraggling line between their hive and the 
lower right-hand corner. In the upper nght- 
hand corner might have been written some 
motto—a line from Milton: 


“They at their flowery work do sing,” 


or the like. This was a pretty piece of fur- 
niture to hold a hundred books or so, small 
copies of favorite authors that one likes to 
have at hand, and, being meant for a parlor 
piece, a little more elegance was admissible 
than would have been fitting for a work-a- 
day book-case. 

We feel a little pity sometimes for the 
Roman bookish people who had no books, 
properly speaking, but only scrolls. And 
to our modern hands, scrolls are unmanage- 
able things. But there’s much in habit, and 
the Japanese to-day, who make great use 
of scrolls (though they also have books in 
plenty), know how to use them, unrolling 
them and rolling them at the same time, as 
they read them or study their pictures. But 
there was one advantage in the Roman 
scrolls,—they were not heavy, and when 











CURTAINS HUNG BY ROD AND RINGS. 


adding inconveniently to their baggage. 
Our books, however, are too heavy for any 
such arrangement, and a very few add 
seriously to the weight of a trunk. This is 
sometimes an inconvenience: when one is 
taking a long journey, it is pleasant to have 
| books, and they are the one thing not to be 
| had. Cicero, our school-boy readers will 
remember,—if we are fortunate enough to 
have them,—when he is praising books, 
praises them, among other things, because 
they can go into the country with us. If he 
had not been too “swell” for such a con- 
| descension, he might have carried a small 
library with him in his hand, as one of us 
might carry a hat-box. 

This, by the way. My point is, that the 
books in a house—the books the family is 
to be fed on—ought to be made as accessi- 

| ble as possible. There will often be a few 
books, rare editions in costly bindings, that 
are to be locked up and not to be exposed 
to promiscuous handling; but these are 
really not books—they are bric-4-brac, curios, 
and no true lover of books would care to 
| have many of them in his possession. 

Mr. Burges’s “ curtain” suggests the remark 
that a delightful field is open to women, 
one in which they would be sure to find 
pleasant employment, and where certain 
faculties they have peculiar to their sex 
would be exercised and made useful. This 

| is the art of embroidery. “What!” all the 
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women will cry at once. “ Embroidery, do 


you say? And aren’t we embroidering all | 


the year round—slippers and smoking-caps, 
lambrequins and _ table-cloths, chair-covers 
and foot-warmers? Embroidery, forsooth ! 
Oh, here’s a discovery!” But this writer 
makes bold to confess he was 
not thinking of any of these 
unhappy productions of mis- 
placed womanly labor when 
he spoke of embroidery. If he 
were recommending a young 
man to study literature he would 
not expect to be put down by 
the young man’s assurance that 
he read three newspapers every 
day. There is no such waste 
of time, money, and patience as 
the worsted-work and embroid- 
ery to which our ladies give up 
so much of their leisure. It 
isn’t beautiful, it isn’t useful, and 
it stands much in the way ot 
educating the eye and the gen- 
eral taste. Of course girls will 
always make slippers and 
smoking-caps for young men— 
at least I hope so; they enjoy 
making them, and the young 
men are not what I take ’em for 
if they don’t enjoy getting them. 
There is no reason whatever 
why these things should not 
be well designed; but they never 
will be so long as the girls are so 
wanting in taste as to put up with the pat- 
terns they find in the shops. I suppose, how- 
ever, if the young men and maidens were not 
so easily pleased, or had a taste of their own, 
there would be a supply of patterns to meet 
a more exacting demand. So long as peo- 
ple are in the infantile state of mind that is 
pleased with little imps and devils careering 
over slipper toes, or chasing one another 
along a lambrequin, or with foxes’ heads 
and tails, hunting-caps and whips, or with 
any out of the whole catalogue we all know 
so well, not much can be hoped for. But 
the advice to take up embroidery did not 


tokens of the cap-and-slipper tribe. It was 


took a turn in England, and the arts of fur- 


est artists and architects, and the new doc- 
trine found a sacred poet to father it and 
save it from sinking into trade and common- 


place, the arts of embroidery have been 
inspired with new life, and have enlisted in 
their service a number of good talents, who 
have not only given pleasure to the public, 
but have found pleasure and profit in it for 
themselves. Some of the ladies belonging 


CURTAIN FOR AN EVERY-DAY WINDOW. 


to the families of the house of Morris, 
Marshall & Co., have distinguished them- 
selves by the beauty and originality of their 


| designs, and no less for the excellence of 
| the workmanship; and they have become 
| important members of the business, their 


work and their taste having not a little to 
do with the success of the enterprise. These 
ladies make their own designs for the most 
part, though they also execute designs fur- 
nished them either by the firm or by out- 
siders. Nor are they by any means the 
only persons in England who do this sort 


: | of work. There is an important business 
have reference to little love-and-friendship | 


interest slowly growing up there in the field 


of designs for stuffs and embroideries, and 
intended to apply to more serious works, | 
such as coverings for furniture, hangings for | 
doors or walls, and the like. Since things | 


many women are contributing to the success 
of the new industry. As I have said before, 
there has not been for a hundred years and 


) | over, such a time as ours for the beauty and 
niture and house decoration began to inter- | 


excellence of the stuffs that are used in 
household decoration. Any one who will 
go into Herter’s or Cottier’s, and look 
over their plushes, silks, serges, and all the 
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nameless materials that are being made 
nowadays in England, France, and Austria, 
will easily see enough in half an hour to jus- 
tify my remark. Many of these materials 


are very costly and out of reach of most | 
purses; but many of them, especially the 


English things, are not costlier than is rea- 
sonable in the beginning, and they have a 
capacity for wear in them that makes them 
cheap in the end. Besides, it must always 


be remembered that every good thing is | 


better for showing in moderation signs of 
wear; and stuffs, particularly, never look just 


right till they have the gloss of newness | 
I know this isn’t what is | 


rubbed off them. 
called American doctrine ; certainly it is not 
New York doctrine, where we cannot have 
things new and scrubbed enough; but it is 
artistic doctrine, and every artistic nature 
will recognize its truth by imagination, if it 
do not already know it to be true by expe- 
rience. 

A want long felt having been provided 
for in the success of these new stuffs and 
these new colors, it was natural there 
should be felt a need for decorators whose 
work should be i? harmony with the new 
materials. I believe that, in fact, much of 


the proficiency of modern English women in 
embroidery, and much of the enthusiasm 


for it among them date back to the rise of 
the Ritualistic Revival there; but it has 
found a wider field since then, and a more 
rich development in the service of house- 
hold art. Besides, most of the ecclesiasti- 
cal decorative work was conventional and 
copied, cramped in its expression and pinched 
to the uses of a narrow creed. But, 
working in the service of human love and 
feeling, the artist was free to express her- 
self and follow the flight of her own fancy. 
rhe result has been, that many works of 
embroidery are produced to-day in England 
which show the old skill and taste to be 
still alive, and only waiting for the opportu- 
nity of exercise. 

We have had but few beautiful works in 
this sort produced here, partly because 
there has been no social movement that 
caused the art to revive naturally, partly 
because there has been no market for such 
works if they had been produced. Some 


of our readers may have had the pleasure | 


of seeing—it is now some three or four 
years since—a small collection of pieces of 
embroidery executed by a young lady in 
Boston from her own designs. ‘They were 
every way exquisite; and, although it was 
evident she had been stimulated by the 


| Japanese design, yet there was no resem- 
blance to Japanese work except in what, 
for want of a better word, we call “the 
motive.” The pieces produced were not 
“ useful”.—they were only intended for orna- 
ment; to be fastened upon a wall, to be 
framed, to be brought out and looked at 
upon occasion. Squares of silk or satin were 
| taken, the color selected for its suitability to 
the design to be worked upon it. These 
designs were bits of external nature trans- 
| ferred by silk threads, instead of oil or 
water colors, to the lady’s silk or satin “ can- 
vas.” Her morning’s walk, her stroll in the 
garden, suggested to her the day’s delightful 
work. Now, on a pale sapphire silk, she 
made a flight of apple-blossom petals drift 
before the wind, at one side the branch that 
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CURTAIN IN AN ARCH-WAY 


bore them, with its tips of leaves; or across 
one corner of a square of amber satin a geo- 
metric spider had woven her silver web, 
darting from tip to tip of the white rose-tree ; 
or cat-o’-nine-tails against a blue green 
water, with a rose-red mallow or the neck and 
head of a duck sailing through her kingdom ; 
or autumn leaves, sad colored, raining down 
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against a weltering sky of gray; or hips and 
haws, or black elderberries, or—anything. 
The lady worked as she pleased and as 
Heaven directed, and had no fear of 
“schools” or of “laws” before her eyes. 





No, 6. STRIP AND HOOK FOR HANGING PICTURES 
And she painted pictures with her needle 
that opened the doors of the artist guild to 
her as cordially as if she hadn’t been a 
woman ; nor could we fairly reckon up the 
influences that have brought about the pos- 
sibilities of a new day for us here in Amer- 
ica, if we left out the embroideries of this 
Boston girl. 

There is much interest felt of late among 
the young people in this matter of embroid- 


ery, but most of them are hampered by the | 


difficulty of making a start. It is almost 
inevitable that we should be thrown upon 
the Japanese for our first hints and instruc- 
tion; their art is so perfect as decoration, 
their methods so varied, and their materials 
suited to every subject and belonging to 
our own time, and we so rich in its produc- 
tions. Other art is strange to us—belongs 
to other times and to modes of life that 
once were those of men of our own world, 
but now outworn and laid aside. The 
Japanese live in moon-land; their ways are 
not ours, and it is impossible for us to put 
ourselves into sympathy with them. But 
their art comes out of themselves, and they 


are producing it now in our day on the | 
models they have been following for cent- | 


uries and with much of the spirit of the 


antique time. And therefore it has a vitality | 


for us, and knocks at little secret doors in our 
own natures and gets some sort of response, 
though, for the most part, it is but the wind 
whistling through the key-hole. Still, if a 


woman can enjoy it, if it attracts her, she will | 


do well to study it and base her embroidery 
upon it. But it ought to be done with a con- 
stant reference to nature, and it is better to 
fail in putting our own observation into silk 
and worsted, than to succeed in working up 
into painful perfection Mrs. German Some- 
thing-or-other’s conventionalities of desivn 
and eye-scratching colors. 

In my last month’s chapter I touched 
upon the subject of curtains, but merely 
with a word. Next to carpets, there is no 
subject that comes so near to all women’s 
housekeeping hearts as curtains, and there is 
no subject that bothers them so much. And 
they are for the most part, rude and unfeel- 
ing as it is to say it, utterly wrong in their 
ways of solving the troublesome problem. 
They are all agreed that cornices are indis- 
pensable, and the upholsterers and furniture- 
people, finding this an easy and expensive 
way of suiting their delightfully troublesome 
clients, would go on putting up cornices for 
them till doomsday, and assuring them that 
there is no other way. 

Now, a “cornice” ought never under any 
circumstances to be thought necessary in a 
private house. In fitting up concert-rooms, 
ball-rooms, and public places, where a cer- 
tain frigid formal suggestion of domestic 


hospitality is to be given, it might, perhaps, 
be allowed; but only a commonplace de- 
signer, a sort of misfit architect, would try 
to get off with such a substitute for design. 
I suppose “cornices” for curtains to have 
come to be thought necessary when “ cor- 
nices” for rooms began to be “ the thing” 


everywhere. And there is as much neces- 
sity for one as for the other. 

What is the use of a curtain? Part of 
its use is its usefulness, and part of it is its 
beauty, or the sense of comfort it gives. It 
is useful to shut out the light and to keep 
out the cold air, and, as in all our house- 
| hold decoration, usefulness is the first thing 
| to be secured, we must consider first how 

these two ends are to be gained. To get 

all the light we may ever, at any time, want 

from a window, we must be able to have the 

whole glass clear; to draw curtains, if there 
| be curtains, completely away from the glass, 
and keep them well to either side. Now, 
if there is a cornice, the curtain is either 
nailed to it (on the inside), or it runs with 
rings on a rod that is stretched across the 
cornice on the inside. If it be nailed to the 
cornice, so that it only opens in the middle, 
it can never be so drawn as to give us all 
the light we may need. And, if it slides on 
a rod, there is no need of a cornice, and no 
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No. 7. “Hatt! 


reason why the rod should not be shown and 


acknowledged. I may say just here, that 
“cornices” are almost always very trouble- 
some to take down and to put up,—the ser- 


vices of an upholsterer’s man or men being | 
| is by rings running on a brass rod. 


necessary,—and are a constant source of 
expense, for no end whatever, except to 
give the upholsterer pleasure. 

Here the housekeeper cuts in with, “ But 
then, sir, the room looks so bare without 
‘cornices.’ And, how are we to support our 
lambrequins without their aid?” Well, I 
will be down upon lambrequins presently, 
and give them a gentle piece of my mind ; 
but first let us see whether it is inevitable 
that the room should “look bare” without 
the cornices. That it does look bare, as a 
rule, I will admit, but that is the fault of the 
room. Our rooms are so universally with- 
out harmony in their fitting-up, and the walls 
are so rarely (almost never) a good back- 
ground for the furniture or the people, that 


we come to depend upon the furniture to | 


give us some color and sense of solidity. 
If the carpet, walls, and ceiling of a room 
were once treated as a whole, and brought 
into proper harmonious relation, we should 





CALM ACCLIVITY, sALUBRIOUs spoT!” 


find that the room would not only look well 


| with fewer and smaller pieces of furniture, 


but that taking out one or two things would 
not make such a difference as it does now. 
The only sensible way to support curtains 
The 
mechanism of this is shown in cut No. 
3. The rings remain upon the rod, and the 
curtains have long hooks of wire sewed to 
their upper edge, which hook into eyes sol- 
dered to the edge of the rings. With a 
step-ladder, a child can unship the curtain 
in a jiffy, and put them up in less than no 
time, and the upholsterer’s yearly bill be 
easily shorn of two items at least. The rod 
rests upon two brass stays that are screwed, 
once for all, to the wall, and that need never 
comedown. Nor need the rod and rings come 
down, for that matter; and, as they are made 


| of burnished brass, they only need the dust- 


ing they can get with the long-handled 
feather whisk. The rods are sold, or ought 
to be sold, by the foot. They come of dif- 
ferent diameters, and a button screws on 


| at either end to cover the openings, and 


prevent dust and animated nature from 
seeking shelter in the hollow tube. Perhaps 
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we can gratify the average woman by admit- 
ting that the real use of these buttons is to 
take off the “ bare” look from the rod. We 
must consider, before settling upon the rod, 
what are the dimensions of our room. We 
knew a lady who teased her husband into 
discharging a servant because she was so 
tall as to be out of proportion to their 
house, and a curtain-rod may easily be too 
large for the room it is put up in. Every 


j 


| 


HA 


— 


a 


No. 8. 


woman’s eye will tell her whether a rod is | 


too large or too small for the work it has to 
do, and she has only to choose what suits 
her case. 


support it. Here, as in many cases, the eye 
has to be considered. 
Hanging curtains by rod and rings is the 


good old way, and its elegance, as well as | 
utility, has always commended it to artists | 
and people whose tastes in great things | 
| threatened to be in the way. 
| which the Raphael curtain hangs sags a 


prove they may be trusted in small matters. 
It is not to follow Mr. Ruskin in his fetich 


worship of the old Hebrews, to say that, as | 


the curtains of the Jewish Tabernacle were 
hung by rods and rings, we may think well 





The rod should look as if it could | 
support the curtain, not merely be able to 


of that fashion, but only because it is plain 
from the descriptions that both the earlier 
Tabernacle and the later Temple were intrin- 
sically beautiful structures. The Italian 
painters were always hanging their curtains 
in this way, as the reader may see ij 
Raphael’s “ Sistine Madonna,” for a familiar 
example. But a dozen others come to my 
mind, and several in Diirer besides. 

The curtain in the “ Sistine Madonna” js 


A HARBOR OF REFUGE. 


hung, not upon a rod, but upon a wire; and 
neither the means by which it is suspended, 
nor the way it hangs, is to be commended, 
for so heavy a curtain should have been 
hung from a strong rod, and it should have 
been drawn aside, not looped up. But there 


| is a hint in the hanging of this curtain we 


may make use of in our own practice, and 
that will sometimes be found to add just the 
touch that was wanted to reconcile us to 
curtains in a room where curtains may have 
The wire on 


little near the middle, as is natural, seeing 
what a weight depends from it. This lets 
in the light from the top, and, without puz- 
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zling ourselves over what Raphael did it for, Just one word more about curtains, as to 
we may try the experiment for ourselves of | their length, and the stuffs they are best 
stretching our curtain-rod, not above the | made of. Their length depends on whether 
lintel of the window, or even across it, but a | they are to be caught back sometimes with 
few inches below it, enough to let the light | a band or cord, or whether they are at all 
stream in and play about the ceiling. | times to be allowed to hang straight. In 
Miss Maria Oakey has drawn for us a | case they are to be subject to tying back 
curtain that is hung in this way (cut No. | sometimes, they must be made longer than 
4), and the effect of it is very pleasant | when they are to hang straight. In the lat- 
in practice, though, at first sight, it seems | ter case they should well touch the floor, but 
a little strange. In a parlor or living- | not sensibly lie upon it. At least, this is my 
room there is never any need of shutting | notion of the fitness of things; but others 
the light out altogether, and even if there | think differently. If the stuff the curtains 
are no outside blinds or shutters, no cold | are made of is heavy, they will hang in good 
will come in at the top of the window, so | lines even when the ends lie on the floor; 
that nothing is lost or given up by this | but I cannot see what is gained by letting 
arrangement, while we gain two things—a | them do so. Nor should the stuff be very 
pleasant effect of light, and 
the additional solidity imparted 
by the molded lintel of the 
window. 

Indeed, perhaps this is as 
good a way as can be devised 
for securing something of what 
is unconsciously sought to be 
gained by the device of a 
“cornice.” If the lintel be well 
designed, and with good mold- 
ings, and then not left staring 
white, but brought into tune 
with the rest of the wall and 
curtains themselves, it will do 
all in effect that the “ cornice” 
could have done, and without 
interfering with the play of the 
curtains as we move them on 
their rods. 

Cut No. 5 shows curtains 
hung across an arched door- 
way, taking the place of the 
sliding-doors, which, however, 
are still there, to be shut when 
necessary, which is but seldom. 
Here there can be no doubt as 
to the desirableness of hanging 
the curtains, not across the 
architrave of the door-way (the 
arch being a mere supposed 
ornamental cutting off the cor- 
ners of the square, and not a 
real arch), but in a line with 
the spring of the arch itself, 6 see emit 
leaving the whole arch open 
for light and air. This again in practice is | heavy. It may be thick and impervious to 
found to work well, avoiding the heavy and | light and air, but it ought to be soft and 
obtrusive effect of such a mass of stuff as | easily falling into folds. The color ought to 
would be required if the curtain had been | go with the room, but ought not to domi- 
hung from a rod stretched above the top of -| neer or lead the rest ; indeed, nothing ought 
the door along the architrave. | to do that in a room; but if the tone of the 
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room be accented anywhere, it should be 


| ure. 


by something small,—a vase, a cushion, a | 


bit of tapestry, not by any large piece of 
furniture, nor by any large space of wall or 
drapery. The decoration of the curtain by 
bands across the stuff, not by vertical stripes, 
has everything to recommend it—oriental 
usage (almost always a sure guide in 
decoration), and the fact that it is always to 
be reckoned on to produce its pictorial effect, 


And then we are the slaves of the 
studding timbers, and our pictures must hang 
where they will, not where we will. The firs: 


| device for getting more liberty was that o/ 


since the bands cannot be hid, no matter | 
| age of an accidental gas-pipe to suspend 
| our pictures from, We want something sim- 


how many folds the curtain makes. But 
stripes are continually being concealed in 
the folds, or else cut in two, and so their 
value lost or impaired. 

With all the varieties of stuffs that are in 


the shops to-day, a woman with ingenuity | 


and an eye ought to have little difficulty in 
getting handsome curtains without too much 
money, and at not too high a price. Give 


| desired. 


up the cornices and the lambrequins,—awk- | 
ward additions to any window, nine times | 


out of ten; give up fringes and borders, and 
straps by which to hold the curtains back, 
and you can then throw the whole weight 


of your purse upon the main stuff of your | 


curtains and the bands they are to be 


crossed with. Any lady who can trim her | 


own hat can trust herself to lay bands of 
harmonious color across the ground-work of 
her curtains. These should be separated 
one from the other by narrow bands or laces, 
to prevent one color affecting another. The 
Cottiers, and Morris, Marshall & Company 
of London, have been very successful with 
these banded curtains, and the laces and 
fringes they make are most beautiful in exe- 
cution and in texture, and telling in design 
by virtue of their quaint simplicity. It must 
be admitted that curtains made up of these 
bands and laces on a ground of soft woolen 
stuff, though most delightful to the eye and 
to the touch, are far from cheap ; but it is 
not necessary, even for the enjoyment of the 
eye, to have the costliest; and there are 
simple combinations enough to be made. 
But the most beautiful ought to be seen once 
to get the eye in tune. 

How to hang our pictures is the next 
worry after curtains, and yet the way out 
of this wood is as clear or clearer than the 
other. Our plaster walls are not made for 
driving nails into, and they are easily defaced 
if we try to drive nails into them without 
the aid of a practised hand. We have to 
get a carpenter to come with his hammer 
and we set him at tapping the wall like a 
woodpecker to find the solid places by the 
sound, and then put in his nails at a vent- 





fixing a permanent brass or iron rod alonyz 
the upper part of the wall just under the 
cornice, and hanging the pictures from that, 
moving them back and forth till we had 
them where we wanted them. But this has 
a clumsy look and a mechanical, and sug 
gests the notion that we are taking advant- 


pler and less obtrusive than this, which is 
only suited to a public hall; and what 
seems to just hit the mark, is a strip of 
wood shaped as described in cut No. 6, 
and nailed along the wall at any height 
Ordinarily, it will be best to fasten 
it directly under the cornice; but this de- 
pends upon the height of the room. If the 
room is a very lofty one, by fixing the strip 
some distance below the cornice, we avoid 
the monotony of a number of cords or wires 
spreading over the wall, and we can utilize 
the space thus left between the strip and the 
cornice by hanging there some casts, or pieces 
of armor, or objects of any kind that will bear 
being hung above the level of the eye. Very 
few things do bear this—I mean, of things 
that are of a size to bring into our houses at 


| all; but there may be such, and while we 


should like to have them on the wall of our 
living-room, we do not want them to drive 
things away that need nearer looking at. 
No picture ought to be hung higher than 
the height of the average human eye when 
the owner of the eye is standing. It is the 
almost universal rule in our houses to hang 
pictures much above this level, and they 
cannot be enjoyed there. If the picture is 
a portrait, or if it have human faces in it, 
its eyes should look as nearly into ours as 
possible; and if there be no such simple 
guide, perhaps a good rule will be to have 
the line that divides the picture horizontally 
into equal parts level with the eye. If one 
starts in hanging pictures with the determi- 
nation to place them so that they can be 
easily seen and enjoyed without stretching 
the neck the least, or stooping the body, he 
will be pretty sure to do well. In remote 
farm-houses and country taverns we often 
see pictures, particularly portraits, skyed as 
high as if their owners had been Academy 
Hangers, and the painters young rivals of a 
new school. I suppose the reason is that 
the simple-hearted owners think a picture 
such a precious thing, it can’t be hung too 
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securely out of the reach of meddling hands. 
hey are often not clear in their minds as 
to what a picture is meant for, and not find- | 
ing in it any practical relation to human life 
and society, they treat it with reverence and 


No. 10, NO NONSENSE ABOUT IT. 


put it where it will disturb them as little as 
possible. But, as people come to enjoy 
pictures and get some intellectual, spiritual 
nourishment out of them, they want them, 
as they want their books, where they can 
see them and use them. 

In connection with this part of our sub- 


ject, we may deprecate the hanging pict- | 


ures in places where there is not light 
enough to see them, which people surely 


never do unless a supposed necessity com- | 


pels them. They have accumulated a num- 
ber of pictures and framed engravings ; they 


are attached to them and accustomed to | 


them, and they want to hang them all up 
on their walls. So, some fare well and 
others fare ill. But it is so annoying to see 
a picture hung where it cannot be seen, the 
very end and aim of its being frustrated, 
that it is best to reform the practice alto- 
gether. Weed out the collection, put the 
less desirable ones, or the ones we have out- 
grown, into other rooms; start them gently 
on their way by slow degrees toward the 
garret, and do not try to fill their places, but 
give the remaining ones a chance to be seen 
and enjoyed. Or take the engravings out of 
their frames and put them in portfolios, or 
into the frames of the Print-Stand described 
in the first of these articles, where they can be 
seen when we feel like it. In our effort to 
introduce some serenity and largeness into 
the furnishing and decorating of our houses, 





| one of the main things to accomplish will 


be the hanging fewer pictures and objects 
on the walls, putting there only what is 
worth looking at, and that cannot be better 
seen by being held in the hands. A large 
room can be made to look small by being 
overcrowded with furniture, or by having 
the walls covered with a multitude of small 
pictures, engravings, and objects, the win- 
dows swathed in drapery, and lambrequins 
cascading over mantel-pieces and shelves. 
And by reversing this way of treating a 
room, a small room may be made to look 
almost large, and at any rate will tranquilize 
the eye and mind instead of fidgeting it. 
Have nothing in the room in the way of 
furniture that is not needed—that has not a 
real use, whether for work or play; and 
hang nothing upon the walls that does not 
need a wall to show it, and that is not worth 
being shown. 

One trick of our time I should like to 
have a word with, and that is, the habit 
of over-ornamenting everything. It is not 
merely that we over-ornament ; where orna- 
ment isadvisable at all this is a natural enough 
fault to fall into, but we ornament a thou- 
sand things that ought not to be ornamented. 
It is hard to find an object of merchandise 
to-day that has not ornament (so-called) of 
some kind stuck or fastened upon it. That 
terrible word “ bare” seems to have fright- 
ened us all, and driven us to cover the 
nakedness of things with whatever comes to 
hand. We cover our note-paper with clumsy 
water-marks, we put “ monograms” (though 
“many grams” would express better the mul- 
titudinousness and intricacy of these illegible 
devices) on our clothing, on our bed-linen, 
on our table-linen, on our books and title- 
pages, on our carriages and silver—our sil- 
ver! Oh, was there ever silver like unto 
ours for knobs and welts, and wrinkles and 
spikes, and everything that silver shouldn’t 
have? If the reader will look about him 
as he reads this, he will certainly find in his 
own surroundings, for we can none of us 
wholly escape, the justification for this criti- 
cism. The architects cannot design a house 
or a church, but they must carve every 
stone, cover the walls with cold, discordant 
tiles, break up every straight line with cuts 
and chamfers, plow every edge into mold- 
ings, crest every roof-ridge and dormer-win- 
dow with painted and gilded iron, and refuse 
to give us a square foot of wall on which to 
rest the tired eye. Within, the furniture fol- 
lows in the same rampant lawlessness. The 
beauty of simplicity in form; the pleasure to 
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be had from lines well thought out; the 
agreeableness of unbroken surfaces where 


there is no gain in breaking them ; harmony | 


in color, and, on the whole, the ministering 
to the satisfaction we all have in not seeing 
the whole of everything at once,—these con- 


siderations the makers of our furniture, | 
“fashionable” and “ Canal street” alike, have | 


utterly ignored, and the strife has long been, 
who shall make the loudest chairs and sofas, 
and give us the most glare and glitter for 
our money. 

Just as I had written these deprecat- 
ing words, I took down my overcoat from 
where it had been hanging, and, as the 
loop hesitated a little about slipping off, 
I gave a closer look at the hook. It 


was as ill adapted to its use as the maker | 
could contrive; cut out apparently from a | 
thick sheet of brass with a dull chisel, the 


edges left as sharp as the tool would allow, 


so as to give the loop every opportunity to | 


fray and cut itself free, and each of the 
branches armed with a little round at the 


end so as to prevent your getting your coat | 
off in a hurry. However, as a make-weight | 


for all this want of consideration for the 
utilities, the flat sides of the hook (which, to 


tell truth, was cast, and not cut out of a | 
thick sheet of brass) were ornamented with | 
an extremely pretty pattern, so that if you | 


had plenty of leisure, or if your coat should 
detain you some seconds in getting it off the 


hook, you could improve the time in study- | 
ing “how to apply art to manufactures.” The | 
dirty people, too, who amuse themselves and | 
make clean people miserable by squirting | 


tobacco-juice over their own and other peo- 
ple’s floors, must be touched now and then, 
for even they have sensibilities hid deep 
beneath their thick skins, by the perception 


that somebody cares even for them, when | 
erage, and resistance, and been content with 
| making both strip and hook capable of 


they see what taste is expended on the dec- 
oration of the spit-boxes which they are 


all the time engaged in making ineffectual | 


efforts to hit. Pretty Greek meanders and 
guilloches encircle the sacred little vessels, 
and neo-Greek medallions enshrine heads 
of pretty women, and we see how good a 


thing it is to introduce Art into every-day | 
life, and to disseminate it widely in order to | 
| much for the frieze or the band of color that 


elevate the masses. 


Even in so small a thing as this strip of | 


wood on which our pictures are to hang, we 
find an illustration of this waste of orna- 
ment. Remember that ornament cannot 


be produced without time and money, and | 
to be all the same size, enough irregularity 


it is as foolish as it is wrong to waste these 


by investing them where they bring no | 


return. These picture strips are sold in all 
our picture-frame shops, and the hooks that 
belong with them are sold with them. 
Instead of being con- 
tented with a good 
strong line for the pro- 
file, such as is shown 
in our cut, and with 
a simple strong hook 
just fitted for its work, 
the dealer supplies us 
with a strip of rough- 
looking wood, “ orna- 
mented” on the front 
with moldings out of 
all proportion to the 
size of the strip. The 
hook that holds the 
picture-cord is of un- 
polished brass, left 
rough as it came from 
the founder’s mold, 
but “ ornamented” for 
all that, by being made 
an exact counterpart 
of the molding on the 
stick. Nothing is 
gained, either for looks 
or for utility, by all this 
fussing. ‘The “orna- 
ment” is not of the 
least value when the 
strip is nailed in its 
place, and the hook 
has no better grip for 
being shaped to fit the 
molding. It is very 
well to have thought 
of the simple device, 
but if the deviser had 
stopped when he had 
calculated strain, lev- 


Zed 


No. 1%. SCREEN, FROM A 
JAP. PICTURE-BOOK. 


doing all that was to be required of them, 
he would have produced a much more 
comely looking contrivance. 

When the wall space has been divided 
horizontally into bands agreeably propor- 
tioned, so much for the wainscot or for the 
band of color that answers for wainscot, so 


answers for frieze, then to my thinking the 
pictures hung upon the intermediate space, 


| the wall proper, look best hung in a contin- 


uous line rather than irregularly, some 
higher, some lower. As they are sure not 


will be secured by following the suggestion 
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that they should all be hung on the line of | 


the eye. Also, if an exact symmetry be not 
insisted upon, but the pictures hung with | 
reference to where they individually look 











| were shown 


by which a picture is suspended ought to be 
concealed, or kept at all out of sight. There 
ought to be a cord that not only is, but that 
seems to be, sufficient for its work. And it 
is our fault if we cannot make these cords 
harmonize with the wall on which they are 
to appear as lines. 

Cuts Nos. 7 and 8 were drawn for me 
by Mr. Lathrop, to illustrate a point I 
want to make in reference to the treatment 
of rooms in country-houses in the upper 
story, or in what is sometimes called the 
Mansard, where the outside wall on one or 
two sides slopes inward, following the line 
of the roof. Cut No. 4 isa corner of the 
room above the room two ends of which 
in the January number of 
ScCRIBNER, cuts No.6 and 7. The building 
was once the carriage-house of a dwelling 


| of which the oldest portion was built in the 


No. 12. PARLOR FIRE-PLACE. 


second half of the last century. The car- 
riage-house was contemporary with this oldest 


| portion, and was built, after the sensible fash- 


| 10n of those times, with stone walls two feet 


best and can be best seen, we shall find the | 
whole room will look the better for this rea- 
sonableness. 

There is one advantage this way of sus- 
pending pictures by a hook resting upon a 
strip has over the usual way—the picture | 
can be easily unshipped in case of need. 
No doubt many valuable pictures have been | 
destroyed by fire in consequence of the cord 
by which they were hung refusing to leave 
the nail or hook from which it was sus- | 
pended. The writer knows of one very 
beautiful portrait by Copley—a portrait of a 
lovely woman painted by the artist for his 
own pleasure—which was burned up with 
the house it adorned, because no knife was | 
at hand to cut the cord that held it, and | 
it could not be untwisted from the old 
hook that held it. The hook we recom- 
mend can be displaced in a moment 
if needed, but I still think it better to put 
the strip a foot or two below the cornice, so 
as both to get rid of the too much cord, and 
to have the hook within broomstick-dis- 
tance. 

It is just as easy to hang a picture by a | 
single line of cord as by two lines diverging 
from the point of suspension—the common 


thick. The lower room is about nine feet 
high, and the loft above was floored with 


| thick oak planks resting on beams of oak. 


At a later day this loft was converted into a 
billiard-room ; the roof was raised and sup- 
ported on brick walls carried up on the 
outer edge of the thick stone walls so as to 
leave half their depth available for a shelf 
which runs the whole length of two sides of 


| the room, the ends being differently treated. 


The stone wall is cased with wood, and the 





way. A very large or long picture should | 
be hung by a cord at each end, each cord 
depending from its own hook. These ver- 
tical lines are much more agreeable to the 
eye than the diverging lines, and make a 
useful contrast to the horizontal lines of the 
wall division. But I don’t think the means 





brick plastered wall above it is lathed and 
_ plastered, and the result is not only that a 
| pretty decorative effect is produced, but that 
we gain two substantial points in comfort. 
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First, we are pushed out by the stone wall 
so far into the room that we can’t bump our 
heads against the ceiling. Then we geta 
most useful and handy shelf along the two 
sides of the room, which takes the place of 
a dozen tables. And a third advantage is 


that we get a good piece of perpendicular | 
wall on which to hang pictures, a mirror, | 


casts, etc., etc. 
Nobody who has not seen it can have a 
complete notion of what a comfortable, cozy 


and picturesque result this arrangement pro- | 


duces. In its origin it was purely accident- 
al; but it would be a good thing to copy, 
and seems to me the right solution of the 


difficulty always found in treating these | 


rooms with sloping sides. The second cut, 
No. 8, is another solution of the same prob- 
lem; but this belongs to a modern-built 
house, and the owner, who was not the 
builder (if he had been, such a thoughtful 
architect as he is would have left no flaw nor 
botches in his work), has been obliged to 
take things as he found them. The sloping 


ceiling starts from a point nearer the floor 
in this instance than in the other, leaving 
just room enough to put some low book- 
shelves against the upright portion in one 
place, and a sort of deep cupboard against 


it in another. In the corner an easel serves 
the purpose of a wall, and supports a water- 
color drawing (and in this case what a lovely, 
tender specimen it is of the beloved old 
master, Hill); while in front of the easel 
such a comfortable, low, roomy Chinese bam- 
boo chair invites us to its embraces, that we 
can’t get nearer to the sloping wall if we 
want to. Who but an Oriental could have 
devised such a combination of luxury as this 
chair? A low platform beneath the seat 
slides out on easy rollers, and we have a 
lounging seat. The back is lowered to a 
lower angle, and we have a bed; while the 
two flat, capacious arms, long and broad, 
and just the right height, are a library shelf, 
a writing table, a dining table, or a rest for 
the chess-board. And all so quietly managed 
and so free from fuss! There’s a shop in 


Broadway where a harmless young man is | 


employed to exhibit a newly devised chair, in 
a window, to the well-known crowd that 


wanders up and down the street, from morn | 
to dewy eve, with nothing to do but to look | 


at other people working for a living. This 
young man, who certainly earns his living, 
goes through an immense deal of exercise 
in showing off his chair. He shoots it out 


into a bed, makes it up with imaginary bed- | 
clothes, and goes into a badly designed nap | 


| on the fancied mattress. Then he has a 
nightmare dream, and springs up as if he 


were shot, and gives the cogs another 
wrench, and makes the bed into a table. 
which he sets out with china and eatables, 
regardless of cheapness. The inventor hav 
ing forgotten to provide chairs for the com 
pany, the eating the banquet has to be dis 
pensed with, and the young man, joyful at 
his escape from an indigestion, dances about, 
turns more cogs, and applies himself, by 
means of his tongue and a lead pencil, to 
doing up a great deal of correspondence, 
still with no chair to sit on, at a writing desk 
that has been made by upsetting the dinner 
table and turning the bed inside out. There 
is, in fact, nothing that can’t be made out 
of that piece of furniture; but, although the 
young man comes up smiling after every 
gymnastic feat, the spectators seem impressed 
with the fact that the advantages of the 
chair are dearly bought at such a sacrifice 
of time and muscle, and they pass on 
reflectively to the next window-show. 

All that was pretended to be accomplished 
by this elaborate machinery is done without 
effort and without loss of time by this sim- 
ple cheap Chinese chair, and with far more 
comfortable results. Light cushions are 
easily added, and, covered by tasteful woman- 
ly hands, make the chair more easy to the 
invalid or old person, who has more leisure 
than the most of us to enjoy it; but the well 
person does not need such additions, for the 
bamboo makes a sufficiently soft and springy 
seat. 

The owner of this sky parlor and of its 
belongings has found a use for Japanese 
scrolls that shows how fit they are for deco- 
ration, and yet that to use them for this pur- 
pose does not oblige us to fix them perma- 
nently on the walls. One end of the roll 
lies on the book-case or cupboard under the 
sloping roof, and being held in its place by 
a book or bronze laid in front of it, the 
other end is carried up and fastened at the 
angle where the sloping roof and the flat 
ceiling meet. The two scrolls in the draw- 
ing are decorated with colored figures on a 
gold ground, and they light up the corner 
of the room very cheerfully, and so take off 
from the stiffness of the ceiling-angles, giv- 
ing, though quite unintentionally, something 
of a tent-like expression to the room. Of 


| course, it would not often be desirable to 


use the scrolls in this way ; but rooms roofed 
like this are common enough, and this hint 
may help some one who does not know how 
to use the sloping wall. 








In our small New York—or why not say 


our small American—rooms, since a large | 


room is certainly the exception ?—in our 
small American rooms, then, we want to 
leave the floor as free as possible, and to 
put on the walls whatever can be conven- 
iently given to their keeping. The Moorish 
gun-rack, cut No.g, which Mr. Lathrop has 
copied from the photograph of one of Reg- 
nault’s pictures, “The Guardian of the Ha- 
rem,” an Algerian subject, is a hint of what I 
mean. It would make, with the shelf above 
it, a most convenient hat-and-umbrella-rack 
for the entry ; but, of course, its pleasantest 
use would be to support some choice arms 
on the rack, and vases, or casts, on the 
shelves. With the Turks and Algerians 
these shelves are common enough, and they 


are painted all over in bright, harmonious | 
| going, comfortable things in it ? 
| thing bought for show goes there; and as 
| the temptation to New York rich people is 
| to be all the time buying things for show, the 
| inevitable result is, that in time the intruding 


colors; flowers and ornaments on a blue or 
green-blue ground—the same sort of deco- 
ration that is seen on their camphor trunks, 
and on cradles and family chests and cup- 
board doors in Germany. If it could only 


be done well by our ordinary painters—if 
they had the natural eye and feeling for it 
which even these rough Turks and rude 
Fatherland peasants have, we could get a | 
little more color and cheerfulness into our 


rooms. 
this sort to the most expensive places, and 
whatever we get there is a luxury, and we 
have to watch over our purchases and our 
dearly bought decorations as if they were 
croupy children. At Herter’s and at Cot- 
tier’s there are several pretty hanging-shelves, 
or etagéres, as we like tocall shelvesin French. 
They sometimes have little cupboards below 
the shelves in which frail objects of curiosity, 
or beauty, or both in one, can be kept under 
lock and key. 

This clearing of the floor and so making 
up somewhat for the scrimped rooms we 
most of us have to live in, is a point of no 
little importance in relation to comfort, and 
yet it is one we seldom give much thought 
to. The tendency is to crowd our rooms 


beyond their capacity, by which we make | 
“2 - “4 | 
ourselves very uncomfortable, and destroy | 


the value, as decoration, of many pieces, 
and their real usefulness as articles of furni- 
ture. What with easels, chairs not meant for 
use, little teetery stands, pedestals, and the 
rest of the supernumerary family filling up 
the room left by the solid and supposed use- 
ful pieces, it is sometimes a considerable test 


scrapes. 


But we are driven for anything of | 


| of one’s dexterity and presence of mind to 


make one’s way from end to end of a long 
New York drawing-room. Mignon’s egg- 
dance was as nothing to it. In such an 
enterprise these unfortunate people are much 
to be pitied (they are all men, of course), 


| whose feet are not only too large for the 


work they have to do, but are unmanagea- 
ble besides, and always throwing out to 
right and left, and getting their owner into 
A New York parlor of the kind 
called “stylish,” where no merely useful 
thing is permitted, and where nothing can 
be used with comfort, is always overcrowded ; 
things are bought from pure whim, or 
because the buyer doesn’t know what to do 
with her money; and as the parlor is only 
used on what are called state occasions, 
what would be the good of having easy- 
So every- 


camel crowds out the occupant of the tent. 

Scattered through this article are four or 
five wood-cuts that have been lost like little 
Bo-peep’s sheep, and are just now come up 
cheerfully huddling together, at the very 
tail-end of time. Cut No. 10 is of a writing- 
desk, which looks plain enough; but the eye 


of faith can enjoy its solidity, the elegance 


of its moldings, and the dead luster of its 
black surface relieved here and there with 
mahogany-red or russet details. 

No. 11 is a good hint for a screen, out of 
a Japanese picture-book; the stand is framed 
together and decorated with a painted pat- 
tern, and the screen itself is made of breadths 
of some prettily patterned material hanging 
loose by rings from the topmost rail. These 
strips are sewed together at the top, but near 
the bottom they are allowed to part, and 
the decorated framing of the screen shows 
between the openings. 

Nos. 12 and 13 are specimens of the 
small grates I spoke of in a former article, 
as promised us by the Cottiers. They are 
now come, and are even better than we had 
looked for. Mr. Morris himself designed 
some of the patterns, and some of his pret- 
tiest poetry has got itself mixed up with this 
cast-iron work, and is quite at home there. 
These fire-places are as good as they are 
handsome, and give out as much heat as if 
they were ugly and clumsy. 
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THE LANGUAGE 
CHAPTER V. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 
« 4! heart’s uneasiness is simply told, 
I hate the Greeks, although they give me gold. 
This firm right hand shall foil my foemen’s ends, 
If Heaven will kindly save me from my friends.” 
After DrypEN. 


“ Let me present my friend,” said Eunice | 
| command. 
| measure, chosen from the Low Countries that 


at once, without the slightest confusion. 

Nolan meanwhile was sitting listlessly on 
his horse, as if he did not understand one 
word of the colloquy : 

“ Mons. Philippe! Mons. Philippe!” cried 
Eunice, turning to him eagerly; and, as he 
rode up, she addressed him in French, say- 
ing, “ Let me present you to the Major 
Morales.” 

And then to this officer : 

“This is my friend, Mons. Philippe, a 
partner of my brother in his business, to 
whom in his absence in Paris he has left 
the charge of us ladies. He is kind enough 





OF PANTOMIME. 


to act as the intendant of our little party. 
May I ask you to address him in French ?” 

In this suggestion the Major Morales, 
who was already a little suspicious, when he 
found a woman conducting the principal 
conversation of this interview, found a cer- 
tain excuse. The Spanish officers in the 
Government of Louisiana all spoke French, 
as the people did who were under their 
They were, indeed, in large 


they might be at home in that language. 
But there was no reason for such selection 
in the appointment of officers who served in 
Mexico, like Morales; nor could Eunice, at 
the first glance, be supposed to know whether 
he spoke French or not. 

In truth, he did speak that language very 
ill. And after a stately “ Bon jour,” his first 
questions to Mons. Philippe halted and 
broke so badly, that with a courtly smile he 
excused himself, and said that if the lady 
would have the goodness to act as inter- 
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tion. 

“Your name is not mentioned on this 
lady’s passport, Monsieur Philippe.” 

“ T was not in Orleans when it was grant- 
ed. 
Donna Eunice Perry and her party.” 


“Have you, then, lately arrived from | 


Paris ?” 

“ The worshipful Don Silas has just now 
sailed for Paris. For myself, I only over- 
took the ladies, by the aid of horses often 
changed, at the rapids of the Red River. 
I count myself fortunate that I overtook 
them. His Excellency was himself pleased 
to direct me to use every means at his com- 
mand in their service, and I have done so.” 

Nolan would not have said this were it 
not true. Strange to say, it was literally 
and perfectly true. For one of the absurdi- 
ties of the divided command which gave 
Louisiana to one Spanish Governor and 
Texas to another at this time, was the pre- 
posterous jealousy, which maintained between 
these officers a sort of armed or guarded 
relation, as if one were a Frenchman 
because his province had a French name, 
and only the other were a true officer of 
the Catholic King. An absurdity, but not 
an unusual absurdity. Just such an absurd- 
ity, not twenty years before, made the dis- 


cord between Cornwallis and Clinton, which | 
gave to Washington the victory of York- | 


town, and gave to America her independ- 
ence. 

So was it, that while the Marquis of Casa 
Calvo at New Orleans was Nolan's cordial 
friend, the Governor Salcedo, who had suc- 


ceeded De Nava at Chihuahua, was watch- | 


ing and dogging him as an enemy. 


“ Will my lady ask the hidalgo what was | 


the public news in Paris? Our two crowns, 
—or, rather, His Catholic Majesty’s crown 


and the First Consul of France—they are | 


in good accord ? What were the prospects 
of the treaty ?” 


“France and Spain were never better 


friends,” replied Nolan, “if all is true that | 


seems. The public journals announce the 
negotiations of a treaty. 
more secret, even the Major Morales will 
pardon me if I do not speak. He will 
respect my confidence.” 

The truth was, that even at this early 


moment a suspicion was. haunting men’s | 


minds, of what was true before the month 
was over, that by the treaty of Ildefonso 
the Spanish King would cede the territory 
of Louisiana to Napoleon. 

VoL. XI.—33. 


It is, I believe, a general permit to the | 
| leon. 
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| pine knot on the tree next him. 


preter, he would avail himself of her media- | | Major Morales had heard some rumor of 


this policy even in San Antonio. ‘The allu- 
sion to it made by Nolan confirmed him in 
his first suspicion, that this young French- 
man, who could speak no Spanish, was some 
unavowed agent of the First Consul, Napo- 


If he were, it was doubtless his own busi- 
ness to treat him with all respect. 

At the moment, therefore, that Nolan 
confessed he must speak with reserve, the 
Spaniard’s doubts as to his character gave 
way entirely. He offered his hand frankly 
to the young Frenchman, and bade him 


| and the lady rely on his protection. 


“Your party is quite too small,” he said. 
“T am only sorry that I cannot detail a fit 
escort for you. But I am charged with a 
special duty—the arrest of an American 
freebooter who threatens us with an army 
of Kenny,—Kenny—tuckians. The Amerr 
cans have such hard names! They are 
indeed allies of the savages! But I will 
order four of my troopers to accompany 
you to Nacogdoches, and the Commandant 
there can do more for you.” 

Nolan and Eunice joined in begging him 
not to weaken his force. They were quite 
sufficient for their own protection, they said. 
The servants were none of them cowards, 
and had: had some experience with their 
weapons. But the Major was firm in his 
Castilian politeness. And as any undue 
firmness on their part in rejecting so cour- 


| teous an offer must awaken his suspicions, 


they were obliged to comply with his wish, 
and accept the inopportune escort which he 
provided for them. 

Inez, meanwhile, wild with curiosity and 
excitement, as the colloquy passed through 
its different stages of suspicion and of con- 
fidence, had not dared express her fear, her 
amusement, or her surprise, even by a 
glance. She saw it was safest for her to 
drop her veil, and to sit the impassive Cas- 


| tilian maiden, fresh from a nunnery, which 
| the Major Morales supposed her to be. 


As for old Ransom, the major-domo of 
Eunice’s establishment, he sat at a respect- 
ful distance, heeding every word of the con- 
versation, in whatever language it passed, 
with a face as free from expression as the 
Once and 
again he lifted his eyes to the heavens with 
that wistful look of his, which was rather 
the glance of an astronomer than of a 
devotee. But the general aspect of the 
man was of an impatient observer of events, 


| who had himself, Cassandra like, stated in 
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advance, what must be and was to be, and 
was now grieved that he must await the slow 
processes of meaner intelligences. 


At last his patience was relieved. Major | 


Morales drew from his haversack a slip of 
paper, on which he wrote : 


“ By order of the King: 


Know all men, that the Lady Eunice and Lady | 


Inez, with Mons. Philippe, the intendant of their 


household, with one Ransom and four other servants, 


have free 
Pass and Escort 
to the King’s loyal city of 
San Antonio Bexar; under direction of the mili- 
tary commandant, and after inspection by me. 
MORALES, 
Major of Artillery. 
Long live the King!” 


He then told off a corporal or sergeant 
with three troopers, and bade them, nothing 


loath, accompany the Orleans party to Nac- | 
He gave his hand courteously | 
from me the pleasure of many such rides as 


ogdoches. 
to the Sefora Eunice and Mons. Philippe ; 


touched his hat as courteously to the Sefo- | 
| eagerly to more of them than was reason. 


rita Inez, and even threw his party into mil- 

itary order as the others passed, and gave 

them a military salute as his last farewell. 
“Save me from my friends,” said Nolan, 


as he joined the Donna Eunice after this | 
| dant’ in my place, and, if need be, more 


formality was over, and each party was out 
of sight of each other. “Save me from my 
friends. This civility of your friend the 
Major is more inconvenient to us than the 
impudence of my Captain on the prairie 
yonder.” 

“TI see it is,” said Eunice, thouglitfully. 
“TI am afraid I have done wrong. But 
really, Captain Nolan, I was so eager to 


take you under our protection,—I knew my | 


brother would be so glad to serve you,—I 
thought the Governor had this very purpose 


in his mind,—that I thought, even if the truth | 
well guarded. 


was for once good policy, I would tell him 
the truth still!” 

And she pretended to laugh, but she 
almost cried. 

“Of course you could tell him nothing 
else,” said he. 

“ Indeed I could not. 
me actually to betray you by name to your 
enemies.” 

“ T hope not,” said the Kentuckian, laugh- 
ing without reserve. “If indeed they are 
my enemies. I wish I could tell them at sight. 


If they would show their colors as they | 
| the ferries. 


make us show ours, it would be well and 
good,” he added. “If when we see a buck- 
skin rascal with the King of Spain’s cock- 
ade, he would wear a feather besides, to say 


whether he is a Texan Spaniard or an | 
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| ieties are almost over now. 





| the right hand and five on the left. 
| suppose we are perhaps even safer now.” 


Nobody could ask | 


Orleans Spaniard, that would do. But pray 
do not be anxious, Miss Eunice. My anx- 
I can take good 
care of myself, and the King of Spain seems 
likely to take care of you. I am well dis- 


| posed to believe old Ransom, that your 
| father has gone to the King to tell him all 


about it.” 

Eunice said that she did not see how he 
could speak so. How could he bring his 
party up to them, if there were these four 
spies hanging on all the way ? 

“T can see,” replied Nolan, laughing, 
“that dear Ransom would like nothing bet- 
ter than to blow out their brains, and throw 
them all into the next creek. But really 
that is a very ungracious treatment of men 
who only want to take care of fair ladies. 
We must not be jealous of their attentions.” 

Then he added more seriously : 

“T am afraid this meeting may cut off 


this, and, believe me, I have looked forward 


As soon as these fellows will spare me, | 
must ride across and meet my party, and 
warn them not to come too near your line 
of travel. But I can put another ‘inten- 


than one; and I can leave you the satis- 
faction, if it is any, to know that I am not 
far away.” 

“Tf itis any! What would my brother 
think if he did not suppose that five of you 
were behind Inez, and five before; five on 
Still I 


This somewhat anxiously. 

“Dear Miss Eunice, you are never so 
safe in this world as when you make no pre- 
tense of strength, while, in truth, you are 
When I am weak, then | 
am strong.” This he said with his voice 
dropping, and very reverently. “If this is 
true in the greatest things; if it is true in 
trials where the devil is nearest, all the more 
is it true in the wilderness. A large party, 
with the fuss of its encampment, attracts 
every Bedouin savage, and every cut-throat 
greaser, within a hundred miles. They 
come together like crows. But a handful 
of people like yours will most likely ride to 


| San Antonio without seeing savage or 


Christian, except such as are at the fort and 
Then the moment these four 
gentlemen are tired of you, I shall be in 
communication, and my men in buckram 
will appear.” 

“ Men in buckram! that is too bad,” said 


. 
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Inez, who had joined their colloquy. 
“ Where may your men in buckram be just 
now ?” 

“ They are a good deal nearer to us than 
your admirer, Major Morales, supposes. 


But he is riding away from them as fast as | 


he can ride, and they are riding away from 
him at a pace more moderate. You shall 
see, Miss Inez, when the camping time 
comes, whether my men are in buckram, in 
broadcloth, or in satin.” 

Sure enough, when the sun was within an 
hour of setting, as that peerless October 
day went by, the little party, passing out 
from a tract rather more thickly wooded 


than usual, came out upon a lovely glade, | 


where the solitude was broken. ‘Two tents 
were pitched, and on one of them a little 
blue flag floated. Three or four men in 
leathern hunting-shirts were lying on the 
ground, but sprang to their feet the moment 
the new party appeared. 

“ My lady is at home,” said Nolan, resum- 
ing the mock air of formal courtesy with 
which he and Inez so often amused them- 
selves. “My backwoodsmen have come in 


. a | 
advance, as puss in boots did, to arrange for | 


my lady’s comfort.” 


“Are these your men? You are too 


careful, Captain, or too careless, I do not | 


know which to say. ‘Too careful for me, 
and too careless for your own safety.” 
“That for my safety,” said the reckless 
young man, snapping his fingers. “If your 
ladyship sleeps well, we ask nothing more. 








| you are his other self. 


To say true, my lady, I am the most timid | 


of men. Praise me for my prudence. Were 


I not caution personified, I should have | 
commanded William yonder to fly the stars | 
| should be thus put in the shade by the unex- 


and stripes over your majesty’s tent. But | 
had care for your majesty’s comfort. I knew 
these greasers would know those colors too 
well.” 

“ And he has! and he has! oh, you are 
good, Captain Nolan! See, Aunty, the flag 
that flies over us!” 

There is many a girl in Massachusetts 
who reads these words who does not know 
that the flag of her own State displays on a 


blue field a shield bearing an Indian proper | 
| been dictated by his forethought, his brow 


and a star argent—which means an Indian 
painted in his own manner as he is, and a 
star of silver. 
had had to subsist for itself, even to strike 
its own coin, and often to fight under its own 
flag; and this New England girl, who had 
never seen New England, knew the cog- 
nizance of her own land as well as the Lot- 
ties and Fannies and Aggies, the Massachu- 


But in those days each State | 


} 


setts girls of to-day, know the cognizance of 
England or of Austria. 

“Welcome home, ladies,” said the tall, 
handsome young soldier, who took Eunice’s 
horse by the head, while Nolan lifted her 
from the saddle. 

“ This is the ladies’ own tent, Captain. We 
have set the table in the other.” And the 
ladies passed in at the tent door to find the 
hammocks swung for them, two camp-stools 
open, a little table cut with a hatchet from 
the bark of large pines, and covered with a 
white napkin, on which stood ready a can- 
dlestick and a tinder-box, and another rough 
table like it, with a tin basin full of water, 
and two large gourds, tightly corked, on 
the pine carpet at its side. 

“ We are in a palace,” cried Inez. “ How 
can we thank these gentlemen enough for 
their care ?” 

“JT must tell you who they are. Why, 
William, where have the others gone? Miss 
Eunice, Miss Inez, this is my other self, Wil- 
liam Harrod. William, you knew who these 
ladies were long before you saw them. 
Ladies, if I told you that William Harrod 
was Ephraim Harrod’s brother, it would not 
help you. If I said he was the best marks- 
man in the great valley, you would not care. 
When I say he is the best fellow that lives, 
you must believe me.” 

“ Leave them to find that out, Captain.” 

“ The Captain tells enough when he says 
In a country like 
this, one is glad to find two Philip Nolans.” 

Old Ransom and his party, meanwhile, 
were a little disgusted that the preparations 
they had made for the mistress’s accommo- 
dation on her first night away from the river 


pected encampment on which they had 
lighted. Before their journey was finished, 
they were glad enough to stumble on cat- 
tle-shed or abandoned camp which might 
save them from the routine of uncording 
and cording up their tents. But to be 
anticipated on the very first night of camp 
life was an annoyance. When, however, 
Ransom found that these were Captain 
Nolan's people, and that the preparation had 


cleared, and the severe animadversions by 
which he had at first condemned every 
arrangement, changed, more suddenly than 
the wind changes, into expressions of ap- 
proval as absolute. 

While the ladies were preparing for the 
supper, Ransom amused himself with the 
Spanish soldiers. 
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Oné of them had asked what the flag was 
which was displayed above the ladies’ tent. 


“Ignorant nigger!” said Ransom after- | 


ward, as he detailed the conversation to 
Miss Eunice. (The man was no more a 
negro than Ransom was; but it was his 
habit to apply this phrase to all persons of 
a Southern race.) “Ignorant nigger! I 
axed him ef he didn’t know the private sig- 
nal uv his own King. I told him the King 
uv Spain, when he went out to ride with the 
ladies uv the court, or when he sot at din- 
ner in his own pallis, had that ’ere flag flyin’ 
over his throne. I told him that he gin 
your brother a special permit to use it, wen 
he gin him the star of San Iago for wot 
he did in the war with the pirates.” 

“ Ransom! how could you!” said Eunice, 
trying to look forbidding, while Inez was 


screaming with delight, and beckoning to | 


her new friend, Mr. Harrod, to listen. 
“Only way with ’em, marm. They all 
lies; and ef you don’t lie to ’em, they 
dunno wot you mean. Answer a fool accor- 
din’ to his folly is the rule, mum. Heerd it 
wen I wasa boy. Wen I’m in Turkey, I 


do as the turkeys do, marm; they ain’t no 
other way.” 
Cesar appeared, grinning, and said that 


supper was ready. One of Harrod’s aids 
stood at the door of the second of his tents, 
saluted, as his officer and Nolan led the 
ladies in, and Cesar and Ransom followed, 
—Cesar to wait upon the hungry travelers, 
and Ransom in his general capacity of 


major-domo, or critic-in-chief of all that was | 


passing. 

“ We give you hunters’ fare,” said Nolan, 
who took the place and bearing of the host 
at the entertainment. “But you have 
earned your appetites.” 

“Tt would be hard if two poor girls could 
not be satisfied with roasted turkey; with 
venison, if that be venison ; with quails, if 
those be quails; and with rabbits, if those 
be rabbits—let alone the grapes and melons. 
You must have thought we had the appetite 
of the giant Blunderbore.” 

“JT judged your appetite by my own,” 
said Nolan, laughing. “ As for Harrod, he 
is a lady’s man; he has no appetite; but 
perhaps he will pick a bone of the merry- 
thought of this intimation of a partridge,” 
and he laid the bone on the plate of his 
laughing friend. 

The truth was that the feast was a feast 
for kings. It was served with Ceesar’s nicest 
finish, and with the more useful science and 
precision of the hunters. Ransom had made 


’ 


| Sure that a little traveling table service, actu- 
| ally of silver, should be packed for the ladies ; 
| and in this forest near the Sabine, under 
| their canvas roof, they ate from a board as 
| elegantly appointed as any in Orleans or in 
Mexico, partaking of fare more dainty than 
either city could command. So much for 
the hardships of the first day of the cam- 
paign. 
CHAPTER VI. 


GOOD-BYE,. 


“The rule of courtesy is thus expressed,— 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
—MENELAUS in the Opyssry. 

“ WHEN hunger now and thirst were fully 
satisfied,” Nolan called Ransom to him, and 
asked the old man in an undertone where 
the Spanish soldiers were. 

“They’s off by they own fire. Madea 
fire for theyselves. The men asked ’em to 
supper, and gin ’em all the bacon and whisky 
they’d take. Poor devils, don’t often have 
none. Now they’s made they own fire, and 
is gamblin’ there.” 

By the word gambling, Ransom distin- 
guished every game of cards, however sim- 
ple. In this case, however, it is probable 
that he spoke within the mark. 

“Then we can talk aloud,” said Nolan. 
“A tent has but one fault—that you are 
never by yourself in it. You do not know 
what Redskin or panther is listening to you.” 

Then he went on: 

“ William, I have kept myself well out of 
these rascals’ sight all the afternoon. I have 
not looked in their faces, and they have not 
| looked in mine. For this I had my reasons. 
| And I think, and I believe the ladies will 
| think, that if you put on my cap and this 
hunting-shirt to-morrow, and permit me to 
borrow that more elegant equipment of 
yours,—if you will even take to yourself the 
name and elegant bearing of ‘ Monsieur 
Philippe,’ supposed Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
Consul Bonaparte, and certainly partner of 
Mr. Silas Perry,—you may serve the ladies 
as well at the Spanish guard-house yonder, 
and I shall serve them better even than you, 
in returning for a day or two to our friends 
in buckram.” 

The ladies asked with some eagerness the 
reasons for such a change. But in a mo- 
ment they were satisfied that Nolan was in 
the right. Any stray officer at the Fort 
might recognize him, well known as he was 
all along the frontier, and on both sides of 
it. And, on the other hand, his own direc- 
tion to his own party was, of course, the 
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most valuable to all concerned. There was 
some laugh at the expense of the forest gear 
which was to be changed. The fringes to 
the hunting-shirts were of different dyes. 
One hat bore a rabbit’s tail, and one the 
feather of a cardinal. But for the two men, 
they were within a pound of the same weight 
and a hair-breadth of the same size, as 
Harrod said, and he said it proudly. 

“My other self, I told you,” said Nolan, 
and then he assumed the mock protector, 


and charged the ladies that they must go to | 


bed for an early start in the morning. 

At sunrise, accordingly, the pretty little 
camp was on the alert. All the tents except 
those of the ladies were struck before they 
were themselves awake. Their toilet was 
not long, though it was elaborate, and when 
Inez stepped out from her sleeping apart- 
ment, and looked in to see the progress 
breakfast had made, she was provoked with 
herself that she was the first person deceived 
by the new-made Dromio. 

She slyly approached Mr. Harrod, who 
stood at the table with his back to her, tap- 
ped him smartly on the shoulder, and said : 

“ Philopeena! Captain Nolan—my mem- 
ory is better than you think,”—to have the 
handsome “ other self” turn round and con- 
fuse her with his good-natured welcome. 

“ Philopoena! indeed, Miss Perry; but it 
was not I who ate the almond with you.” 

“To think it,” said the girl, “ that a bird’s 
feather and a strip of purple leather should 
change one man into another! Well, I 
thought I was a better scout! Do you know 
I enlisted among Captain Nolan’s rifles yes- 
terday? If only my well-beloved Sovereign 
would make war with you freemen, he would 
not find me among his guards!” 

The girl’s whole figure was alive, and 
Harrod understood at once that she did not 
dislike the half equivocal circumstances in 
which they stood,—of measuring strength 
and wit against the officers of the Spanish 
King. 

Breakfast was as elegant and dainty as 
supper; but the impetuous and almost im- 
penous Inez could not bear that they should 
sit so long. For herself, she could and 
would take but one cup of coffee. 
people could sit so over their coffee she 
could not see! 
turkey?” No! Had she not eaten corn- 
cake and venison, and grapes, and fricasseed 
rabbit, all because Ransom had cooked or 
gathered them himself for her! Would dear 
Aunt Eunice never be done ? 

Dear Aunt Eunice only laughed, and 








How | 


“ Another slice from the | 
| backwoodsmen ordered the halt for lunch. 
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waited for her second cup to cool, and sip- 
ped it by tea-spoonfuls, and folded her napkin 
as leisurely as if she had been on the planta- 
tion, and as if none of them had anything to 
do but to look at their watches till the hour 
for lunch-time came. 

“Miss Perry,” said Harrod to her, “I 
believe you are a soldier's daughter ?” 

“Indeed I am,” said Eunice heartily, 
and then, with a laugh, “and a rifleman’s 
aunt, I understand, or a riflewoman’s.” _ 

“ Any way, you dear old plague, you have 
at last drunk the last drop even you can 
pretend you want, and I do believe you 
have given the last fold to that napkin. 
Gentlemen, shall we not find it pleasanter 
in the air?” 

And she dropped a mock courtesy to them, 
sprang out of the tent singing: 

“Hark, hark, tantivy; to horse, my brave boys, 
and away!” 

And away they went. The same delicious 
fragrance of the pines; the exquisite fresh- 
ness of morning ; the song of birds not used 
to travelers; the glimpses now and then of 
beasts four-footed, who were scarcely afraid! 
Everything combined to inspirit the young 
people, and to make Inez rate at its very 
lowest the danger and the fatigue of the 
expedition. 

Until they should come to the neighbor- 
hood of the Spanish post at San Augustine 


| the two united parties were to remain to- 


gether. To the escort provided by the 


| eagerness or suspicion of Major Morales, 


the rencontre of the night before was only 
the ordinary incident of travel, in which two 
parties of friends had met each other, and 
encamped together. That they should make 
one body as they went on the next day was 
simply a matter of course. Nolan therefore 
had the pleasure of one day’s more travel 
with his friends, and if the ladies had had 
any sense of insecurity, they would have had 
the relief of his presence and that of his 
backwoodsmen. But at this period they had 
no such anxiety except for him. 

With laugh and talk and song of the four, 
therefore, varied by more serious colloquy 
as they fell into couples, two and two, the 
morning passed by, and Inez and Eunice 
were both surprised when the experienced 


They could not believe that they had taken 
half the journey for the day. But the order 
was given; the beasts were relieved of 
their packs; a shaded and sheltered spot 
was chosen for the ladies’ picnic, and to 
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Ransom was given this time all the respon- 
sibility and all the glory of their meal. 

It was hardly begun, when, from the turn 
which screened the trail on the west, there 
appeared an Indian on horseback, and, as 
Nolan sprang to his feet to welcome him, 
the rest of a considerable party of Indians, 
men and women and children, with all the 
paraphernalia of an encampment, appeared. 

The leading man, whose equipment and 
manner showed that, so far as any one ranked 
as chief of the little tribe, he assumed that 
honor, came readily forward, and, after a 
minute’s survey, at Nolan’s invitation he 
dismounted, and did due honor to a draught 
of raw West Indian rum which Nolan offered 
him in one of the silver cups which he took 
from the table. But when Nolan addressed 
him in some gibberish which he said the 
Caddoes would understand, the chief inti- 
mated that he did not know what he meant. 
He did this by holding his hand before his 
face with the palm outward, and shaking it 
to and fro. 

Nolan was a connoisseur in Indian dia- 
lects, and tried successively three or four 
different jargons; but the chief made the 
sign of dissent to each, and intimated that 
he was a Lipan. Nolan had tried him in 
the dialects of the Adeyes, the Natchez, 
and the Caddoes, with which he himself 
was sufficiently familiar. 

“Lipan!” he said aloud to his friends. 
“What devil has sent the Lipans so far out 
of their way ?” 

With the other, he dropped the effort to 
speak in articulate language, and fell into a 
graceful and rapid pantomime, which the 
chief immediately understood, which Harrod 
followed with interest, and sometimes joined 
in, and in which two or three other lesser 
chiefs, still sitting on their horses, took their 
part as well. 

Nothing could be more curious than this 
silent, rapid, and animated colloquy. Inez 
and Eunice looked from face to face, wholly 
unable to follow the play of the conversation, 
but certain that to all the interlocutors it 
was entirely intelligible. To all the tribes 
west of the river, indeed, there was this 
common language of pantomime, intelligible 
to all, though their dialects were of wholly 
distinct families of language. _ It still subsists 
among the southern Indians of the plains, 
and is perhaps intelligible to all the tribes 
on this side the Rocky Mountains.* 


*The fullest account of this language of to- 
mime is from Philip Nolan’s own pen. It is pre- 
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| rapid movement as the colloquy went on. 


Hands, arms, and fingers were kept in 


The men bent forward and back, from right 
to left, now used the right arm, now the left, 
seemed to describe figures in the air, or tap- 
ped with one hand upon the other. An open 
hand seemed to mean one thing, a closed 
hand another. The forefinger was pointed 
to one eye, or to the forehead, or to the ear, 
now to the sun, now to the earth. All the 
fingers of one hand would be set in rapid 
motion, while the other hand indicated, as 
occasion might require, the earth, the sky, a 
lake, or a river. 

The whole group of whites and negroes 
on the one hand, and of “ Redskins” on the 
other, joined in a circle about the five prin- 
cipal conversers. Harrod’s party had some 
slight understanding of the language, and 
occasionally gave some slight interpretation 
to their companions as to what was going 
on. All the Indians understood it in full, 
and, by grunts and sighs, expressed their 
concurrence in the sentiments of their lead- 
ers. 

The interest reached its height, when 
Nolan took the right hand of the savage 
chief, passed it under his hunting-shirt and 
the flannel beneath it, so that it rested on 
the naked heart. Both smiled, as if with 
pleasure, and, after an instant, by a reversal 
of the maneuver, Nolan placed his hand on 
the heart of the Indian. Here was an indi- 
cation, from each to the other, that each 
heart beat true. 

After this ceremony, Nolan called one of 
the scouts from Harrod’s party, and bade 
him bring a jug from their own stores. Then, 
turning to Eunice, he said : 

“Pray let all the Redskin chiefs drink 
from your silver. I had a meaning in using 
this cup when I ‘treated’ Long-Tail here. 
And now none of them must feel that we 
hold ourselves above them. Perhaps they 
do not know that silver rates higher than 
horn in white men’s calendar, but perhaps 
they do.” 

Eunice had caught the idea already. She 
had placed five silver cups on a silver salver, 
and so soon as the liquor arrived gave them 
to the scout to fill, The chiefs, if they were 
chiefs, grunted their satisfaction. Nolan 
then, with a very royal air, passed down 
their whole line, and gave to each a bright 
red ribbon. It was clear enough that most 


served in the Sixth Volume of the Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, and is the most 
considerable literary work known to me by this 
accomplished young man. 
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of them had never seen such finery. -The 
distribution of it was welcomed, much as it 


would have been by children, and, after a | 


general grunt, expressive of their satisfaction, 


the chief resumed his seat on horseback, and | 


the party took up its line of march again. 
“TI asked them where they were going, 
and they lied; I asked them where they 
came from, and they lied,” said Nolan, a 
little anxiously, as he resumed his own 
place by the outspread blanket which was 
serving for a table-cloth on the ground. 


“and they did not want to say so, because 
they supposed we were Spaniards. But I 


never knew Lipans so far down on this trail | 
| will tell you how it served us once on the 


before.” 

“No,” said Nolan, “I have never met 
Lipans but once or twice—you know when.” 

“T thought you were going to show them 
what was in your heart.” 

Nolan laughed and turned to the ladies. 

“You would like to know what is in my 
heart, Miss Inez, would you not? How 
gladly would I know what is in yours. To 
say truth, like most of us, I was not quite 
ready for the exposure. 
rascals knew a little more than is best for 
them. 
thing. 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Inez. “I hate riddles, unless I can guess 
them.” 


,” 


Nolan produced from a secret fold in his | 
pouch, a little convex mirror, highly polish-. | 


ed, with long cords attached to it. 


“The memory of man does not tell how | 


long ago it was that one of the French 
chiefs tied such a mirror as this on his 
heart. Then, in a palaver with a Redskin, 


Monsieur said he would show him what | 


was in his heart, stripped his breast, bade 
‘Screaming Eagle’ look, and, lo! ‘ Scream- 
ing Eagle’ himself was there! The ‘One 
Horned Buffalo’ looked, and, lo! ‘One 
Horned Buffalo’ was there.” 

“ Lucky they knew themselves by sight,” 
said Eunice. 


“TI have often thought of that. They 


would not have known their own eyes, and | 


nose, and mouth. But they did know their 
feathers, their war-paint, and the rest, and 
from that moment he enjoyed immense 
renown with them.” 

“Nor do I count it a lie,” said Nolan 
after a pause. “ What is all language but 
signs, just such as we have all been using? 
Here was a sign carefully wrought out, like 
the ‘totem,’ or star of the ‘Golden Fleece,’ 


And perhaps these | 


‘A little knowledge is a dangerous | 


| I must end with white. 
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which, according to Ransom, the King will 
give to your father, Miss Inez. 

“T am sure I have them all in my heart. 
I am very fond of them, and I wish them 
well so long as they are not scalping me, 
and when I am far enough from trading- 
houses, I do not scruple to use the glass on 
my heart, as the best symbol by which I can 
say so.” 

As they resumed the saddle, Inez begged 
her friends to tell her more of this beautiful 


| language of signs. 
“They are hunting Panis,” said Harrod, | 


“It is twenty times as graceful as the 
pantomime of the ballet troupe,” said she. 

“ They all understand it,” said Nolan, “ at 
least as far as I have ever gone. Harrod 


Neches.” 

“ It is quickly learned,” said Harrod, not 
entering on the anecdote. “ Indeed, it is 
simple, as these people are. See here,” said 
he, eagerly, “this is /Vater.” 

And he dropped his rein, brought both 
his hands into the shape of a bowl, and 
lifted them to his mouth, without, however, 


| touching it. 


“ Now, this is Rain,” he added, and he 
repeated the same sign, lifting his hands a 
little higher, and then suddenly turned his 
fingers outward and shook them rapidly to 
represent the falling of water. 

“ Snow is the same thing,” he said, “ only 
This is white,” and 
with the fingers of his right hand he rubbed 
on that part of the palm of the left which 
unites the thumb with the fingers. 

“ Why is that white?” said Inez, repeat- 
ing the movement. 

“ Look in old Ceesar’s hand, and you will 
see,” said Harrod. 

“Oh, yes; I see; how bright it all is! 
But, Mr. Harrod, how do you say go, and 
come,—where do the verbs come in?” 

“This is go,” said he, and he stretched 
his right hand out slowly, with the back 
upward. “ Here is come,” and he moved his 
right finger from right to left, with a staccato 
movement, in which the ladies instantly 
recognized the steps of a man walking. 

Harrod was, perhaps, hardly such a pro- 
ficient in this pantomime as was Nolan, to 
whom he often turned when Inez asked for 
some phrase more abstract than was the 
common habit of the “bread and butter” 
talk of the frontier. But the two gentlemen 
together were more than competent to inter- 
pret to her whatever she asked for; and, 
when at last she began a game of whispering 
to Nolan what he should repeat to Harrod, 
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the precision and fullness of the interpreta- 
tion were as surprising as amusing. 

“ But you have not told us,” said Eunice, 
in the midst of this, “ what you said to the 
Learned Buffalo, if that was his name, and 
what he said to you, in all your genuflexions 
and posterings.” 

“Oh, I told you what they said, or that it was 
mostly lies. They said they had lost some 
horses and had come all this way to look 
for them. That is what an Indian always tells 
you when he is on some enterprise he wants 
to conceal. He said it was fourteen days since 
he had seen any of his white brethren. That 
was a lie. He stopped at Augustine last 
night, and stole that cow-bell that was on 
the black mule. He said his people had 
been fighting with the Comanches and took 
thirty-two scalps. That was a lie. I heard all 
about it from a Caddo chief last week. The 
Comanches whipped them, and they were 
glad to get away with the scalps they wore.” 

“The language of pantomime seems made 
to conceal thought,” said Inez. 

“Oh, he tells some truth. He says the 
Spaniards have a new company of artillery 
atSan Antonio. He says your aunt was out 
riding on the first day of October; you can 
ask her if that was true when you see her. 
He says she had with her a calash with two 
wheels, in which sat a black woman, who 
held a baby with a blue ribbon. I ought 
to have told you this first of all. But this 
galimatias of his about the Comanches put 
it out of my head.” 

Inez turned to him almost sadly : 

“Captain Nolan, how can you tell me 
this nonsense? Fun is well enough, but 
you were so serious, that you really cheated 
me. I do not like it. I do not think you 
are fair.” And in an instant more the girl 
would be shedding tears. 

“Indeed, indeed, Miss Inez,” cried the 
good fellow, “I know when to fool and 
when not. I have told you nothing but 
what the man said to me. Blackburn!” 
and he beckoned to one of the mounted 
men who had accompanied Harrod, “ you 
saw this Redskin, you know his signs. Miss 
Perry thinks I must have mistaken his news 
from San Antonio.” 


The man was a rough fellow in his dress, | 


but his manner was courteous, with the 
courtesy of the frontier. ‘“ He said, ma’am, 
that they left San Antonio when the moon 
had passed its third quarter three days. He 
said that the day before he came away, a 
new company came up from below, with big 
guns, guns on carts he called em, mum; 





he said that same afternoon the major in 
command rode out horseback, mum, and a 
lady with him, and that a cart with a kiver 
over it went behind with a black hoss, mum. 
He said there was a nigger woman in the 
kivered cart, an’ she had a white baby, ’n 
the baby had a blue ribbon round her head. 
I believe that was all.” 

The man fell back as he saw he was no 
longer wanted, and Inez gave her hand very 
prettily and frankly to Nolan, and said : 

“I beg your pardon, Captain ; I was very 
unjust to you. But this seemed impossible.” 

Harrod was greatly pleased with this pas- 
sage, in its quiet testimony to his leader's 
accomplishment, though it was an accom- 
plishment so far out of the common course. 
Nolan had not referred to him because he 
had heard the interpretation which Inez had 
challenged. The talk went on enthusiastic- 
ally about the pantomime language, and 
the young men vied with each other in 
training the ladies to its manipulations, so 
far as these were possible to people pinioned 
in their saddles. 

“You can say anything in it,” cried Inez. 

“I don’t see that,” said Eunice; “you 
can say anything a savage wants to say.” 

“You cannot say the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” said Harrod. 

“Nor the Elegy ina Country Church- 
yard,” said Nolan. 

And so the day wore pleasantly by, till, 
as they came to the ferry where they were 
to cross the Sabine, Nolan confessed he had 
kept in company to the last moment possi 
ble, and bade them, “for a few days at 
most,” he said, farewell. 

He left as an escort, Harrod and the three 
scouts who ‘had joined with him. Harrod 
was willing to appear as Monsieur Philippe, 
and the others were to meet the Spanish 
challenge as best they could. It might be, 
Nolan said, that he should have joined 
again before they had to pass inspection 
once more. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SAN ANTONIO ROAD, 


“T called to the maid, 
I whispered and said, 
‘My pretty girl, tell to me, 
The man on the sly 
Who kissed you good-bye, © 
Is he Frenchman or Portugee?’”’ 
Tom TATNALL’s COURTSHIP. 


Anp so Philip Nolan bade his friends 
good-bye for a day or two, as they all sup- 
posed, but, as it proved, for a longer parting. 
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The escort of a squad of Spanish cavalry, 
unexpected and unsatisfactory as it was, 
removed the immediate or actual necessity 
for the presence of his troop with the little 
party of Eunice’s retainers. None the less 
did he assure her that he should rejoin the 
party with his larger force, though he did 
think it advisable to keep these out of the 
sight of the officers at the Spanish outposts. 
The outposts once passed, he and his would 
journey in one part of the province as easily 
as in another. 

To a reader in our time, it is difficult, 
indeed, to understand why all this machin- 
ery of passport should be maintained, or 
why Nolan should have had any anxiety 
about his welcome. Such a reader must 
learn, and must remember, therefore, that 
under the old colonial‘system of Spain, the 
crown held its colonies in the state of sepa- 
ration which we speak of sometimes as 
Japanese or Paraguayan, though it be now 
abandoned in both Japan and Paraguay. On 
the theory that it was well to maintain colo- 


| 





nies for the benefit of what was called the | 


Metropolis, that is, the European State, 
the people of the Spanish colonies were 
sternly forbidden to manufacture any article 
which could be supplied from home. With 


the same view, all trade between them and 


other nations than the Metropolis was abso- 
lutely forbidden, and, to prevent trade, all 
communication was forbidden, excepting at 
certain specified ports of entry, and with 
certain formal passes. At the time with 
which we have to do, the people of Mexico, 
and, therefore, the few scattered inhabitants 
of this region, which we now call Texas, a 
part of Mexico, were not permitted to culti- 
vate flax, hemp, saffron, the olive, the vine, 
nor the mulberry, and any communication 
between them and the French colony of 
Louisiana, to the east of them, had been 
strictly forbidden. What the line between 
Mexico and Louisiana was, no man could 
certainly say. But it was certain Natchito- 
ches in Louisiana had been a French out- 
post, while Nacogdoches in Texas and San 
Antonio were Mexican outposts. The terri- 
tory between the Rio Grande and the Red 
River had always been claimed, with more 
or less tenacity, by both crowns. 

That there should be animosity between 
Mexico and Louisiana while one was French 
and one was Spanish was natural enough, 
even if the crowns of France and Spain 
were united in a family alliance. 





Tt is not 


so easy to see why this animosity did not | 


vanish when Louisiana became a Spanish 





province, as it was in this year 1800, in 
which we are tracing along our party of 
travelers. And it is certainly true that a 
guarded trade was springing up between 
Orleans and Natchitoches on the one hand, 
and the Mexican province on the other. 
But it is as sure that this trade was watched 
with the utmost suspicion. 

For it involved the danger, as the Mexi- 
can authorities saw, of a violation of their 
fundamental principle of isolation. They 
doubtless feared that the silver from their 
northern mines might be a tempting bait to 
the wild Anglo-Americans of the Mississippi, 
of whose prowess they heard tales which 
would quite confirm the boast that their 
adventurers were half-horse and _ half-alliga- 
tor. Trade with the civilized Frenchmen, 
who had a few weak posts on the Missis- 
sippi, might be tolerable, now that their colo- 
nists were under the flag of Spain. But 
who and what were these sons of Anak, on 


| the other side of the Mississippi River, who 
| carried a starry flag of their own ? 


It must be remembered, also, that from the 
moment that the Independence of the United 
States was secure, the new settlers of the 
West had determined that they would have 
a free navigation to the sea, Spain or no 
Spain. They had made many different 
plans for this, none of them very secret. 
There were those who hoped that Louisiana 
might become French again, and were will- 
ing to annex Kentucky to Louisiana as a 
French proyince. There were agents down 
from the Canadian Government, intimating 
that King George could get command of a 
route through to the sea, and would not the 
people of Kentucky and Tennessee like to 
join him? There were simple people who 
did not care what stood in the way, but were 
ready to march in their might and sweep 
out of the valley anybody who hindered the 
Kentucky tobacco from finding its way to 
the markets of Europe. None of these 
plans regarded the King of Spain or his 
hold of the mouth of the Mississippi River 
with any reverence or favor. 

Philip Nolan, however, had made his 
earlier expeditions into Texas with the full 
assent and approval of the Spanish Gov- 
ernors of Louisiana. When he came back, 
as has been said, he gave the Governor 
some handsome horses from the wild drove 
which he had collected; he received the 
Governor’s thanks, and had no difficulty in 
getting leave to go again. And if Philip 
Nolan’s name had been Sancho Panza or 
Iago del Toboso, and if his birthplace had 
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been in Andalusia or Leon, he might, per- 
haps, have gone back and forth, with horses 
or without them, for fifty years, and this 


little history would then certainly never have | 


been written. 

But his name was not Sancho Panza—it 
was Philip Nolan. And his companions 
were not Mexican cattle-drivers, nor even 
young hidalgos hanging about town in 
Orleans. There were a few young Ken- 
tuckians, like Harrod and himself; there 
were Americans from a dozen different 
States, and there were but six Spaniards in 
his whole party. 

He seems to have regarded it as a matter 
of indifference where this party made its 
rendezvous. As he had the permission of 
the Spanish Governor to trade, it certainly 
should have made no difference. But, in 
fact, his men made their rendezvous and 
were recruited at Natchez, within the 
United States territory, a town of which 
the Spaniards had but lately given up the 
possession to the American authorities, and 
that only after much angry talk and in very 
bad blood. That a party of twenty-one 


young adventurers, under the lead of an 
American as popular and distinguished as 
Philip Nolan, should cross west into Mexico 


from: Natchez,—this was, it may be supposed, 
what excited the jealousy of the military 
officers in command in Northern Mexico. 


The local jealousy between them and the | 


officials of their own King in Orleans came 


in also to help the prejudice with which | 


the young American was regarded. 

Nolan rode away with one of the men in 
buckskin who had joined with Harrod, 
throwing a kiss to Inez with that mixture 
of mock gallantry and real feeling which 
might have been traced in all their inter- 
course with each other. “Au revoir,” cried 
she to him. And he answered, “Au revoir,” 
and was gone. 

“We shall miss him sadly,” said Eunice, 
after a moment’s silence, “and I cannot 
bear to have him speak with anxiety of his 
expedition. He has staked too much in it 
to be disappointed.” 

The travelers followed on their whole 
route what was even then known as the Old 
San Antonio Road—a road which followed 
the trail made by the first adventurers as 
early as 1715. It was not, and is not by 
any means as straight as the track of a bee 
or a carrier pigeon, and it was after they 
had had the experience of four nights under 


canvas that they approached the Spanish | 


post of Nacogdoches. 





| any. 








The conversation had again fallen on the 
probable danger or safety of Nolan’s party. 

William Harrod said what was quite 
true—that Nolan would never be anxious 
for a moment about his own risks; but he 
was too loyal to these young men who had 
enlisted with him, to lead them into danger 
of which he had not given warning. 

“For himself he has no fear,” said Inez. 

“Nor ever had,” was Harrod’s reply. 
“Why, Miss Inez, I was with him once 
when a party of ‘Apaches ought to have 
frightened us out of our wits if we had had 
I dare not tell you how many there 
were, but the boys said there were five 
hundred, and if they had said five thousand 
I would not have contradicted them; and 
we poor white skins, we were but fourteen 
all told. And there was Master Nolan as 
cool as a winter morning. He was here, he 
was there. I can see him now, asking one 
of our faint-hearted fellows for a plug of 
tobacco, just that. he might say something 
pleasant to the poor frightened dog and 
cheer him up. He was in his element till it 
all was over.” 

“And how was it over?” 
“ Did you have to fight them ?” 

“Yes, and no. We did not get off with- 


said Inez. 


| out firing a good many shots before that day 


was over; and if, whenever we come to 
dance with each other, Miss Inez, you ever 
find that my bridle arm here is the least bit 
stiff, why, it is because of a flint-headed 
arrow one of those rascals put through it 
that day. But Master Phil outgeneraled 
them in the end.” 

“ How ?” 

“Oh, it was a simple enough piece of 
border strategy. He brought us down to a 
shallow place in the river, not commanded, 
you know, by any bluffs or high land; and 
here, with great difficulty, we crossed and 
got our wild horses across, and all our packs, 
and went into camp with pickets out, and 
so on. And then, at midnight, he waked 
every man of us from sleep, took us all back 
under a sky as dark as Egypt, marched us 
full five miles back on the trail where they 
had been hunting us; and, while my red 
brethren were watching and waiting to cut 
our throats at daybreak—having crossed 
the river to lie in wait for us as soon as we 
started—why, we were ‘over the hills and 
far away !’” 

“TI don’t think the Captain likes the 
Apaches,” he said grimly, as he finished his 
little story. 

“But he can be very kind with the 
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Indians. How pleasant it was to see him 
talking with those—Lipans did you call 
them ?” 


“Qh, yes; and they knew him and they | 


fear him; and so far as it is in savage 
nature they love him. Far and wide you 
will hear them tell these stories of the Cap- 
tain of the Longknives—that is what they 
call him; for they have seen him twenty 


times oftener than they have seen any | 


other officer—Spanish, French, or American. | 
They have seen him a | 
| same to you. 


Twenty times ? 
hundred times as often.” 

“For hé has done good service to the 
Spanish crown,” said Eunice, joining again 
in the conversation. “Though these Span- 
ish gentlemen choose to be suspicious, the 
Captain has been their loyal fnend. The 
Baron Carondelet trusted him implicitly, 
and Governor Gayoso either feared him or 
loved him. This is certain—that the Cap- 
tain has done for them all that he ever said 
he would do, and much more.” 

“You say ‘Spanish and American,’” 
said Inez, laughing. “ And now that he is 
the confidential agent of General Bonaparte, 
you must say ‘ French’ as well.” 

“You remind me,” said William Harrod, 
“to ask what I am to say if our Spanish 
friends at the fort yonder should wish to 
parlez-vous a little. The Captain would 
give them as good as they sent or better. 
But poor I—when I have said, ‘ Bon jour! 





comment vous portez vous ?’ and ‘Je n’en- | 
tends pas’—I have come to the end of my | 
vocabulary. What in the world shall I do?” 


“You must have a toothache,” said Inez, 
laughing, as usual. 

“Oh, no,” said Eunice. “The confiden- 
tial agent is a diplomatist; and this, for a 
diplomatist is a very large stock in trade. 
Let me try. 

“I will be Captain Alfonso Almonte, 
Acting Major Commandant of His Most 
Catholic Majesty’s Presidio and Fort of Our 
Lady of the Bleeding Heart on the Green 
River of the West. One of my pickets 
brings in, in honorable captivity, the Sefora 
Eunice Perry, of Orleans, with the Sefiorita 
Inez Perry, of the same city, and a mixed 
company of black, white, and gray, includ- 
ing three men in buckskin, and M. Philippe, 





the confidential officer of First Consul | 


Bonaparte, Major-General commanding. 
“Well, all the others prove to be just 
what they should be—amiable, charming 
travelers, and only too loyal in their enthu- 
siasm for His Most Catholic Majesty King 
Charles the Fourth. After I have sent them 


| She was “ grinding in a mill.” 


all to feast from silver and gold, then I turn 
to you, Monsieur Philippe, and I say : 

“« «When did you leave Paris, Monsieur ?’” 

Harrod entered into the joke, and replied 
bravely : 

“T say, ‘ Bon jour 

“Do you? Well, then, I say ‘ Good-day. 
I hope I see you very well, and may Heaven 
preserve your life for many years!’” 

“ What do you say now ?” 

“Tf you would say that in nice homespun 
English,” said Harrod, “ I would say, ‘ The 
Long life and many years 
Suppose we have something to 


yo” 


to you. 
drink.’ ” 

“No; you must not say that to a Major 
Commandant. Itisnotetiquette. Besides, 
he does not speak in English. He speaks 
in French. What do you say?” 

“TI think the best thing I could say would 
be, ‘Je n’entends pas.’ See. I would 
put up my hand, so, as if I did not quite 
catch His Excellency’s meaning, and then, 
very cautiously, and a little as if I would 
deprecate his anger, I would say, “Je 
n’entends pas.’” 

“ But this is mere cowardice. You only 
postpone the irrevocable moment. I should 
speak a great deal louder. I should scream 
and say: ‘Bonjour! Dieu te benisse! Quel 


| heureux hasard vous a conduit dans ce 


pays?’ I should say this with the last scream 
of my lungs—and you ?” 

“Why, I think I would then say, *Com- 
ment vous portez vous, Monsieur ?’ Perhaps 
it would be better to say that at the be- 
ginning.” 

“Well, we shall soon find out,” said 
Eunice. “For here is the picket, and here 
is the challenge.” 

Sure enough, as they approached the 
adobe buildings of the Fort, a trooper rode 
out, sufficiently well equipped to show that 
he was in the Royal service, and asked, 
** Who goes there ?” 

Ransom was ready for him, and had 
learned this time that civility was the best 
policy. The corporal of the Spanish escort 
rode forward, and exchanged a word or two 
with the sentry of the garrison, who threw 
up his lance in salute, and they all filed by. 
A Mexican woman at work making cakes 
looked up and smiled a pretty welcome. 
That means 
that she had two stones, one somewhat con- 
cave, and the other, so to speak, a gigantic 
pestle, which filled or fitted into the cavity. 
Into the cavity she dipped in corn, which 
had been already hulled by the use of lye, 
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and with the stone she ground it into an 
impalpable paste. 
enough to watch this new form of household 
duties, they would have seen her form with 
her hands and bake the “or#//a, with which 
they were destined to be better acquainted. 
As it was, they paused but a moment, as 
the cortege filed by. But they had seen 
enough to know that they were indeed in a 
foreign country, and that now they were to 
begin to see the customs and hear the lan- 
guage of the subjects of their King. 
Orleans, after all, was a pure French city, 
and till now none of this party, excepting 
Harrod, had any real experience of Mexican 
life. Nacogdoches was not even a town, 
though the rudiments of a civil settle- 
ment were beginning to appear around the 
garrison. The party were halted until their 


different passes could be examined, but the | 


news of the arrival of such a cortege had, of 
course, run like wild-fire through the post. 
In a very few minutes, Don Sebastian Rod- 
riguez, the Commandant, had come forward 
in person, bare-headed, to tender his respects 
to the ladies, and to beg them to leave the 
saddle. 
the officer of the day, who said his wife 


begged them to honor her by accepting her | 


poor hospitality, and trusted that they would 
feel at home in her quarters. 

The uniform of the “officer of the day” 
was quite different from the uniform of any~ 
Spanish officers whom Inez had ever seen 


before. For Nacogdoches, like the rest of 
Mexico, was under the rule of the Council 
for the Indies, while Orleans was governed 
directly by the Crown. This gentleman had 
such a coat and waistcoat as the ladies had 
seen in pictures of a generation before. He 
had on boots which resembled a little an 
Indian’s leggings gartered up, so soft and 
pliable was the leather. His coat and vest 
were blue and red, so that the costume did 
not lack for brilliancy, but the whole aspect, 
to the man, was of efficiency. His costume 
certainly met the old definition of a gentle- 
man’s dress, for there was no question but 
he could “ mount and ride for his life.” 

He sent a negro back to call his wife, and 
stepped forward eagerly to lift Inez from her 
saddle, while Don Sebastian rendered the 
same service to Eunice. 

The lady sent for came forward shyly, but 
with great courtesy, to meet the ladies, and 
was evidently immensely relieved when 
Eunice, with cordiality, addressed her in 
Spanish. For the word had been through 
the station that a party of Americans had 


Had the ladies staid long | 


He introduced Colonel Troviio, | 


arrived, and there was some terror, mixed 
with much curiosity, as one and another of 
| the natives met the strangers. When Eunice 
spoke to the Donna Maria Trovino in Spanish 
rather better than her own, the shadow of 
this terror passed from her face, and, indeed, 
Colonel Troviiio’s face took on a different 
expression. 

In far less time than people who call in 
carriages and keep lists of visitors can con- 
ceive, the three women were perfectly at 
home with one another. In less than five 
minutes appeared a little collation consisting 
of chocolate and wine and fruit, and, as the 
Senora Troviio with some pride pointed out, 
a cup of tea. Neither Eunice nor Inez 
implied, by look or tone, that this luxury 
was not an extreme rarity to them. To have 
said that tea had been served by Ransom 
morning and night at every resting-place, 
and at every bivouac, since they left Orleans, 
would have done no good, and certainly 
would not have been kind. 

Meanwhile, in the outer room, which 
served the purpose of an office for Colonel 
Trovino, this functionary and Harrod were 
passing through an examination, none the 
less severe that it was couched with all the 
forms of courtesy. But with the Colonel, 
as with his lady, the Castilian language 
Worked a spell to which even the wax and 
red tape of the Governor Casa Calvo were 
not equal. Nor was any curiosity expressed 
because M. Philippe did not speak in French. 
And when, after this interview, the Colonel 
and Harrod joined the ladies, as they did, 
Ransom, having respectfully withdrawn 
under the pretext of seeing personally to 
the horses of the party, Inez was greatly 
amused to see the diplomatic agent, Mon- 
sieur Philippe, and the Colonel command- 
ing, Don Francesco Troviio, talking Span- 
ish together with the ease and regard of old 
companions in arms. 

Harrod said afterward that a common 
danger made even rabbits and wolves to be 
friends. “And my friend the Colonel was 
so much afraid of this redoubtable filibuster 
‘ Nolano,’ with his hundreds of giant ‘ Ken- 
tuckians,’ that when he found a meek 
little Frenchman like me, with never a 
smack of English on my tongue, he was 
eager to kiss and be friends.” 

The conversation, indeed, had not been 
yery unlike that which they had but just 
now rehearsed in jest. Ransom, with per- 
fect civility this time, had explained that 
these were Spanish ladies, with their ser- 








vants, traveling to San Antonio, on a visit 
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to their relations. ‘The name of Barelo, his 
brother officer, was enough to command the 
respect of Colonel Troviho, who was only 
too voluble in expressing the hope that 
his pickets and sentries had been civil. 

“Tn truth,” he said, “we have been cau- 
tious, perhaps too cautious; but no, a ser- 
vant of the King is never too cautious; 
' a soldier is never too cautious. But we 
have received now one, two, three alarms 
that the Americans are to attack us. We 
do not know if there is peace; we do not 
know if there is war. But we do not love 
republics, we soldiers of the King. And if 
my men had taken you for the party of No- 
lano, well, well—it is well—that there were 
ladies was itself your protection. The fili- 
busters do not bring with them ladies.” * 

Harrod was troubled to find that Nolan’s 
reputation on the frontier was so bad, and 
felt at once that his chief had not rated at 
the full the perils of his position, when he 
ascribed them merely to a difference between 
Orleans Spaniards and Spaniards of Texas. 
Of course, the young man let no sign escape 
him which should show that he was inter- 
ested in Nolan or his filibusters. He was 
only hoping that Blackburn and the other 
men outside might be as prudent. In a 


moment more the Colonel said, with some 


embarrassment : 

“I beg your pardon that I addressed you 
in the Castilian. I see from Major Mo- 
rales’s pass that you are a French gentle- 
man. We forget that our friends in Orleans 
yonder do not all use our language.” 

Harrod laughed good-naturedly, and, 
speaking in the Castilian, as before, said : 

“It is indeed a pleasure to me to speak 
in the Spanish when I am permitted. As 
the language is more convenient to the 
ladies, let us retain it, if you please.” 

The Colonel had been about to say that 
he would call a lieutenant upon his staff, 
who spoke the French more freely than he 
did. But the readiness of the French gen- 
tleman saved him from this necessity, and, 
with relief only next to that which he had 
shown when he found he was not talking to 
the dreaded Nolan, he entered into free 


* This word “filibusters ’’—originally the English 
word “ freebooters,”’ and as such familiarly used on 
the coast of Mexico and the Spanish main—had 
degenerated on Spanish tongues into the word “ fil- 
ibustier.”” It was familiarly used for an invader 
who came for plunder, whether he crossed the fron- 
tier by land or by sea. It has passed back into our 
language without regaining its original spelling and 
pronunciation. 





conversation in his own tongue. In this 
language Harrod had for many years been 
quite at home. 

The Colonel finished his examination of 
the elaborate pass furnished by Casa Calvo; 
intimated that he would prepare a more 
formal document than that given in the 
saddle by Major Morales, and then, hav- 
ing made himself sure that the little colla- 
tion was prepared, proposed that they should 
join the ladies. 

The ladies felt as Harrod had done, that 
a single word even of English might preju- 
dice the cordiality of their reception. Even 
old Ransom had made this out, by that 
divine instinct or tact which was an essen- 
tial part of his make-up. And when he 
came for orders, so-called, from the ladies, 
even if he whispered to them and they tp 
him, it was always in the Spanish language. 
Indeed, Inez said afterward, that when he 
chose to swear at the muleteers, it was in 
oaths of the purest Castilian. 

As he left the room for the first time, 
Harrod called him back, and whispered to 
him also. This was to bid him tell Black- 
burn and the others of his immediate com- 
mand that, as they loved Captain Nolan, 
they were not to speak in English, either to 
Harrod or to one another, while they were in 
Nacogdoches. They were to remember that 
they were all French hunters, and if they 
did not speak French, they must speak 
Choctaw—an alternative which all three 
accepted, 

“Let me present to you, my dear wife, 
Monsieur Philippe, the gentleman who 
accompanies these ladies, a French gentle- 
man, my dear.” 

Harrod bowed with all the elegance of 
Paris and Kentucky united. 

“T have been explaining, ladies, to your 
friends, the causes of these preparations of 
war; the oversight of passports, and the 
challenge of travelers, so unusual and so 
foreign to hospitality in the time of peace— 
if indeed this be peace. May God bless us. 
Only He knows, and the blessed Virgin.” 

“ Ts it then a time of war?” asked Eunice, 
“and with whom ?” 

“The good God knows, Sefora; if only 
I were equally fortunate. Whether our gra- 
cious master, the good King Charles IV., 
is not at this moment in war with this great 
general, Bonaparte,” and he bowed with a 
droll and sad effort at civility toward “ Mon- 
sieur Philippe,” as if that gentleman were 
himself the young Corsican adventurer; 


| “or, whether these wild republicans of the 
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American States have not made war upon 
us; the good God—may He bless us all!— 


PHILIP NOLAN’'S FRIENDS. 


and the Holy Mother know, but I do not.” | 


“ Surely, I can relieve your anxiety, Colo- 
nel,” said Eunice, in her most confiding 
manner. 


but we know enough to be sure that this 
man has recruited an army in the East, and, 
if the way opens, will attack us.” 


“Impossible!” said Eunice, bravely, “that 


| he should have recruited an army, and the 


“We are not yet a fortnight from | 


Orleans, and we had then news only nine | 
| me and this lady to travel in a country so 


weeks from Europe. So far from war, the 
First Consul was cementing peace with our 
august King. 
showing you a French gazette which makes 
us certain of that happy intelligence. Then, 
from our neighbors of the American States 
there were no news, but such as were most 
peaceful.” 

“But your Ladyship does not under- 
stand,” said Colonel Troviio, not allowing 
her to see how much he was relieved by the 
iptelligence—“your Ladyship does not—can- 
not understand the anxieties of a command 
like ours. It is not the published war, it 
is not the campaigns which can be told in 
gazettes and proclaimed by heralds which 
we soldiers dread.” Again, with an approv- 
ing glance at Monsieur Philippe, as if he 
were Bonaparte in person: “ It is the secret 
plots, the war in disguise! This Nolano 
will not send word in advance that he is 
coming.” 

Inez started in spite of herself, as she 
heard the name. And then she could have 
punished herself by whatever torture, for her 
lack of self-control. Sheneed not have been 
distressed. The Colonel Troviio did not 
suspect a girl of seventeen of caring any more 
for what he said, than the cat who was 
purring in the Donna Troviio’s arms. 

“This Nolano will not send word in 
advance that he is coming. He will swoop 
down on us with his giants, as a troop of 
buffalo swoops down upon a drinking pond 
in yonder prairie. And he must return; 
yes, may the Holy Lady grant it! God be 
blessed! he must return, as a flock of ante- 
lopes return, when they have caught a 
glimpse of the hunters.” 

The Colonel was well pleased with this 
bit of rhetoric. Eunice, meanwhile, had not 
changed glance nor color. 

“Who is this Nolano, of whom you 
speak? Is he an officer of General Bona- 
parte ?” 

“Grace of God! No, Madam! He is 
one of these Americans of the North, who 
propose to march from their cold, wintry 
recesses to capture the city of Mexico, to 
take the silver mines of our King, and 
divide them for their spoil. Our advices, 
Madam, are not so distinct as I could wish, 


I shall have pleasure in | 
| the other. 





Marquis of Casa Calvo know nothing of it! 
Impossible that the Marquis should permit 


soon to be the scene of war.” 

“ A thousand pardons, Sefora,” persisted 
“We speak under the rose here. 
Let it be confessed that the Marquis of 
Casa Calvo is not so young as he was forty 
years ago, nor so sharp-sighted. Our Sov- 
ereign places him, perhaps, at Orleans; let us 
say,—yes,—may the Holy Mother preserve 
us !—because that is not the place of action 
and of arms. For us—why, we have seen 
Philippo Nolano and that within two years!” 

Poor Inez! She did not dare to glance at 
Harrod, but she longed to strike an attitude 
rivaling the Colonel’s, and to say: 

“ And we have seen Philippo Nolano, and 
that within two days!” 

But the position, though it had its ludi- 
crous side, was, of course, sufficiently critical 
to keep them all seriously watchful of word 
and glance alike. 

“Indeed,” said Eunice, seriously, “how 
was this, and what manner of man is he? 
What do you say his name is ?” 

“ His name is Nolano, my Lady ; his bap- 
tismal name, if these heretics have any bap- 
tism, is Philippo; may the Saint Philippo 
pardon me and preserve us! Do we know 
him? Why, he made his home in this very 
presidio of Nacogdoches, and that not two 
years ago. My Lady, he has sat in that 
chair, he has drunk from this cup. To 
think that such treason should lurk in these 
walls, and study out in advance our de- 
fenses.” 

At this point the little lady of the group 
took courage. 

“‘ My dear husband,” said the Sefora Tro- 
vino, “let us admit that we were very glad to 
see him. Indeed, ladies, he is a most agreea- 
ble person, though he be an American of the 
North and a filibuster. He was here for 
some time, and he knew the language of 
the Americans so well, that in all business 
he served my husband and the other officers 
here, as an interpreter. There were some 
Americans arrested for illicit trade—silver, 
you know,” and she dropped her voice; 
“two men with a hard name, but, I learned 
it, so often did I hear it. There was a 
process about these men; Eastridge was 
their name; oh, it lasted for months, and 
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often was your namesake, Don Philippo, 
in the chair you sat in, Monsieur Philippo ; 
he was discussing their business with my 
husband 4 


«And playing chess with my wife,” said | 


the Colonel, interrupting her. “Ah, he was a 
very cunning soldier, was your Don! There 
is no secret of our defenses but is known 
to him, and now he comes with an army!” 

“Surely,” said Eunice, as bravely as be- 
fore, “you do not speak of the Captain 
Nolan who was so near a friend of the 
Baron Carondelet ? Why, he was presented 
to me by the Baron himself at a ball.” 





Colonel Troviiio confessed that Nolan 
brought him letters at one time from the 
Baron. 

“ And my brother has dined with him at 
General Gayoso’s palace. Oh, it is impos- 
sible that this person can lead an American 
army.” 

“ Ladies!” said the Colonel, clasping his 
hands, “a soldier must believe nothing, and 
he must believe everything also. May all 
the Saints preserve us!” 

And Eunice felt that she had pressed the 
defense o; her friend as far as was safe, or 
to his advantage. 


(To be continued.) 


A PIECE 

THe Pennsylvania campaign was over. 
The reverberations of the thunders of Gettys- 
burg had ceased. The blood of the gallant 
dead who so sternly wrestled for its posses- 
sion no longer stained the bosom of Ceme- 
tery Hill. Nothing+ save the scars and 
wreck of battle gave physical token of one 
of the most decisive engagements of the 
Civil War. Near Falling Waters the swol- 
len Potomac had been successfully crossed 
by the retiring Confederates in the face 
of General Meade’s army, which, although 
far outnumbering, had been so stunned by 


the recent conflict that it hesitated to dis- | 
Having con- | 


pute the dangerous passage. 
ducted his troops safely into Virginia, Gen- 
eral Lee re-occupied his old encampment on 
the banks of the Opequan, where his wearied 
and depleted legions might, for a season, 
enjoy at least partial relief from their arduous 
labors, and await the return of numerous 
stragglers whom fatigue and wounds had 
caused to falter during the retreat. 
Oppressed by the responsibilities of his 
high station and the numerous wants of his 
army, well nigh overborne by the weight of 
extraordinary anxieties and the effect of pro- 
tracted privations—the lingering traces of 
a severe indisposition encountered the pre- 
vious spring still exerting their depressing 
influences—the great Confederate chieftain 
was forced to admit that his splendid phys- 
ical constitution was being taxed almost, 
if not quite, beyond endurance. As he 
lay in General Meade’s path, awaiting and 
anticipating the development of his plan of 
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operations, General Lee was enjoying a 
degree of rest and freedom from care sur- 
passing such as generally fell to his lot. 
This brief period of comparative repose 
was dedicated to earnest thought, to a care- 
ful survey of the situation, to making the 


| best provision for the future, and to an 


honest appreciation of the part he was sus- 


taining in this vast conflict. No one com- 


| prehended more thoroughly the issues at 


stake, the inequalities of the contest, or the 


| qualifications which were essential to encour- 
_ age the hope of success in the breast of a 


Confederate commander. Intelligently esti- 
mating all resources upon which reliance 
might be placed, fathoming the abilities of 
his prominent subalterns, re-organizing his 
army and supplying its needs, he was quietly 
and energetically maturing such plans as 
appeared most conducive to the mainte- 
nance of a cause which enlisted his every 
sympathy. It was a time of profound solici- 
tude, in which the victories and reverses of 
the past were commingled with conflicting 
hopes and fears for the future. Supreme 
was his desire to perform his whole duty, 
and to omit nothing which might further the 
best interests of the Confederate struggle 
for independence. Personal advancement 
and the influence of commanding rank he 
valued only as they afforded the best oppor- 
tunity for promoting the general welfare. 
The failure of the grand charge at Gettys- 
burg, in which, amid the smoke and carnage 
of more than two hundred pieces of artillery, 
Pickett heroically yet vainly attempted to 
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pierce the Federal center, was often present 
in his saddest thoughts. His great and gen- 
erous heart yearned over the slain of his 
people, lamenting the fall of so many gallant 


dead whose eyes had frequently met those | 


of their beloved leader by the quiet camp- 
fires, on the tiresome march, and in the glare 
of battle, and whose places could never 
again be filled from the decimated ranks of 
the Confederacy. 

Although the campaign into Pennsylvania 
was not unfruitful of results beneficial to the 
Southern States; although by the recent 
shock of arms and this aggressive movement 
the Federal advance upon Richmond had 
been materially delayed; although the State 
of Virginia, for the time being, had been 
delivered from the waste and burthen of 
hostile invasion; although General Lee had, 
from perilous environment, withdrawn his 
army strong in organization, proud in spirit, 
and with confidence unshaken, and was in 
full possession of his legitimate line of 
defense, he could but acknowledge that all 
had not been accomplished which the late 
advance was designed to compass. “ This 
has been a sad day for us, Colonel, a sad 
day; but we can’t expect always to gain 
victories,” was his remark to Colonel Free- 
mantle, as, sublime in his indifference to per- 
sonal danger, and calm in the midst of the 
hurry and confusion of the scene, the Con- 
federate leader encouraged his men when, 
torn and worn by the battle, they fell back 
before the triumphant roar of the Federal 
artillery which swept the whole valley and 
slope of Seminary Ridge with shot and shell. 
As a soldier, and as the chief captain of the 
Confederate hosts, he admitted that he had 
been foiled of his aim; and although, in his 
own language, if a spirit of disappointment 
and discontent existed in his army, his 
brother officers had been too kind to report 
it, and his troops too generous to exhibit it, 


the tone of the public press and the senti- | 
timent of the country indicated dissatisfaction | 
with the result of a campaign from which | 


grander achievements had been blindly 


expected than the troops and resources | 


employed in its conduct ought in reason to 
have justified. It was not in human nature, 
in its most heroic development and conscious 
of its noblest effort, to remain, under the 
circumstances, entirely indifferent to or unaf- 
fected by such expression. As at the time 
of Pickett’s repulse he said to General Wil- 
cox, who in sorrow reported the almost total 
destruction of his brigade, “ Never mind, 
General, all this has been my fault; it is I 


| Instances proper. 





| of the expedition. 


who have lost this fight, and you must help 
me out of it the best way you can,”—-so now, 
at Camp Orange, with a dignity, a manhood, 
and a generosity the most remarkable, deny- 
ing no responsibility, suggesting no excuses, 
indulging in no censures, he shielded others 
by taking upon himself alone the soul- 
depressing burthen of the general misfortune. 
It was under such circumstances that the 
following noble letter was penned: 


Camp ORANGE, 8 Aug., 1863. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Your letters of 28 July 
and 2 Aug. have been rec’d, and I have 
waited for a leisure hour to reply, but I fear 
that will never come. I am extremely 
obliged to you for the attention given to the 
wants of this army, and the efforts made to 
supply them. Our absentees are returning, 
and I hope the earnest and beautiful appeal 
made to the country in your proclamation 
may stir up the whole people, and that they 
may see their duty and perform it. Nothing 
is wanted but that their fortitude should 
equal their bravery, to insure the success of 
our cause. We must expect reverses, even 
defeats. They are sent to teach us wisdom 
and prudence, to call forth greater energies, 
and to prevent our falling into greater disas- 


ters. Our people have only to be true and 
united, to bear manfully the misfortunes 
incident to war, and all will come right in 
the end. 

I know how prone we are to censure, and 
how ready to blame others for the nonfulfill- 


ment of our expectations. This is unbecom- 
ing in a generous people, and I grieve to see 
its expression. The general remedy for the 
want of success in a military commander is 
his removal. This is natural, and in many 
For, no matter what may 
be the ability of the officer, if he loses the 
confidence of his troops, disaster must sooner 
or later ensue. 

I have been prompted by these reflections 
more than once since my return from Penna. 
to propose to your Exc’y the propriety of 
selecting another commander for this army. 
I have seen and heard of expressions of dis- 
content in the public journals at the result 
I do not know how far 
this feeling extends inthe army. My brother 
officers have been too kind to report it, and 
so far the troops have been too generous to 
exhibit it. It is fair, however, to suppose 


| that it does exist, and success is so necessary 
| to us that nothing should be risked to secure 


it. I therefore, in all sincerity, request your 
Exc’y to take measures to supply my place. 
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I do this with the more earnestness because 
no one is more aware than myself of my 
inability for the duties of my position. I 
cannot even accomplish what I myself desire. 
How can I fulfill the expectations of others? 
In addition, I sensibly feel the growing fail- 


ROBERT €E. 


ure of my bodily strength. I have not yet 
recovered from the attack I experienced the 
past spring. I am becoming more and more 
incapable of exertion, and am thus prevented 
from making the personal examinations and 
giving the personal supervision to the opera- 
tions in the field which I feel to be necessary. 
[ am so dull that in making use of the eyes 
of others I am frequently misled. Every- 
thing therefore points to the advantages to 
be derived from a new commander, and I 
the more anxiously urge the matter upon 
VoL. XI.—34. 


your Exc’y from my belief that a younger 
and abler man than myself can readily be 
obtained. I know that he will have as gal- 
lant and brave an army as ever existed to 
second his efforts, and it would be the hap- 
piest day of my life to see at its head a 


LEE 


| worthy leader; one that would accomplish 
more than I could perform, and all that I 





| rades and companions in arms. 


have wished. I hope your Exc’y will attrib- 
ute my request to the true reason, the desire 
to serve my country, and to do all in my power 
to insure the success of her righteous cause. 

I have no complaints to make of any one 
but myself. I have received nothing but 
kindness from those above me, and the 
most considerate attention from ‘my com- 
To your 
Excellency I am specially indebted for uni- 
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form kindness.and consideration. You have 
done everything in your power to aid me 


in the work committed to my charge, with- | 


out omitting anything to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. I pray that your efforts may 
at length be crowned with success, and that 
you may long live to enjoy the thanks of a 
grateful people. 

With sentiments of great esteem I am 
very respectfully and truly yours, 

R. E. Lee, General. 

His Exc’y Jeff’n Davis, 

Pres. Confed. States. 


of Northern Virginia in the hands of the 


President of the Confederate States, with the | 


request that he should nominate his suc- 
cessor, was communicated. by Mr. Davis to 
any save his confidential advisers. Certain 
it is, the knowledge of such an important 
event was current neither in the army nor 
among the Southern people at large. Mr. 
Davis’s reply is not before us, but we may 
rest assured that his cheering words and 
expressions of confidence, uttered in the 
name and behalf of the nation, convinced 


his favorite lieutenant that he could most | 


[ We publish the foregoing interesting piece of secret history in the langu 


in which it reaches us. 


t will show, at least, how truly and ay wer 
him whom the other side looks upon with condemnation, and will mee | 
tion for feelings and motives which opponents are too apt to ignore.— 


| ably fill the measure of public expectation, 


and control the destinies of the grand army 
upon which the Confederacy leaned for the 
protection of her capital. His resignation 
was not pressed, and the Confederate hero 
continued to occupy the position for which, 
above all his companions, he was best suited, 


| encircling it with the halo of his pure life 


and great deeds, and rendering it illustrious 
for all time by the tried valor, the self-sacri- 


| fice and the devotion of his followers. 


This letter may well be regarded as a 


| truthful expression of the generosity, the 
| modesty, the exalted manhood, and the dis- 

We question whether, at the time, the | 
fact that General Lee had placed his com- | 
mission as Commander-in-Chief of the Army | 


interested patriotism of General Lee. It is 
entirely characteristic of him to whom the 
sorrowing words of Sir Ector for the great Sir 
Lancelot have been with reverence applied : 

“ Thou wert head of all Christian knights ; 
* * * * thou wert never matched of 
earthly knight’s hand; and thou wert the 
courtliest knight that ever bare shield; * 
* * * and thou wert the kindest man 
that ever strake with sword; and thou wert 
the goodliest person that ever came among 
press of knights ; and thou wert the meekest 
man and the gentliest that ever ate in hall 


| among ladies; and thou wert the sternest 


knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear 
in rest.” 


of sectional friendliness 
one side regards as a pure patriot 
fail to win sympathetic considera- 
DITOR. ] 
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Divine and dear, fair as the morn, 
Eros of Aphrodite born 

Comes once on earth to each and all, 
And spreads the heart’s high festival. 


He is the messenger of Fate,— 

Gives gifts unto the desolate ; 

And where he walks the sunrise pours 
With lavish hand its rosy stores. 


Love harbors neither fear nor doubt,— 
’Tis more than all the world without; 
Its miracles on wondering eyes 
| Fall with delicious, sweet surprise. 


| In ways of old, in methods new,— 
Pursued, or whether it pursue, 
Love firmly speaks—nor plans, nor waits: 
That is not Love which hesitates. 


His light is finer than the sun’s; 

His face shines like Endymion’s ; 

His joys are heired from all the spheres, 
And grief goes out when he appears. 
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(FROM A PAINTING BY CROPSEY.) 


[ue sturdy pilgrim, who may be passing | present, for a reason much more respectable 
westward over the great thoroughfare of the | 


Michigan Central Railroad, finds himself, 
when about forty miles beyond Detroit, in 
the midst of a region that seems quite eman- 


cipated from the stale, flat, and unprofitable | 


monotony of level landscape with which 
nature has embittered the existence of the 
eastern border of Michigan and the western 
border of Canada. 
manifests spirit enough to tumble about into 
the picturesque disorder of a series of very 
considerable hills that are billowy with forest- 
trees, or glossy with verdure quite to their 
tops, and that condescend to give a smiling 
though extremely crooked highway to the 


Here, at last, the earth | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than any involved in an antiquarian’s quibble 
about dates, for it introduces us to a bit of 
precedent history, very curious on its own 
account, and quite necessary, if we would 
see more recent events in their proper per 


| spective. 


It is common enough among people at a 
distance, into whose minds any fame of this 
University may have floated, to speak of it 
as an institution of very recent origin, and 
as the offspring of the bounty of the Legis- 
lature of Michigan. It is neither. As an 


| organized institution, it is now fifty-eight 


two most industrious things in these parts— | 


the railway and the Huron River. In the 
midst of this happy scenery, at what is now 
the city of Ann Arbor, was born in 1837 
the University of Michigan. 


[ mention this date here with a bold pre- | 


ciseness, because, for the notable event of 
which I am speaking, such is the date com- 
monly laid down in the books ; and it must 


be allowed that, in a certain crude and out- | 
ward sense, such is undoubtedly the true | 


date. Yet I am inclined to think that, if 
we were to use words in their deeper mean- 
ing, we should say that, although the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was never seen by mortal 
eves until 1837,—nor, for that matter, until 
1841,—it was really born, but modestly kept 


years old,—an age that in this neighborhood 
is venerable. Moreover, it is a descendant 
in direct line from the illustrious “ Ordinance 
of 1787;” its endowment came from the 
bounty, not of the State, but of the nation ; 
and instead of being as yet a debtor to the 
Legislature of Michigan for a single penny, 
in equity the Legislature of Michigan is still 
a very heavy debtor to it. 

The statesmen who came into the direc- 
tion of American affairs at the close of our 
Revolutionary war had upon their hands, 
among other large tasks, this one of pro- 
viding for the far-stretching domain lying to 
the west and north of the original colonies ; 
and they put into their great Ordinance for 
the regulation of this domain the magnani- 
mous and fruitful doctrine that, since “relig- 
ion, morality, and knowledge ” are “ neces- 


itself out of sight, as long ago as the year | sary to good government and the happiness 


1817. And this fact deserves our notice at 


of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
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cation shall forever be encouraged.” This 
sentence, as appears by what its authors at 
once proceeded to do, was not inserted | 
merely for its excellent sonorous qualities ; 
it was the sincere utterance of a great pur- | 
pose; it was a promise and a prophecy. | 
Ten days after that Ordinance was passed, | 
that is, on the 27th of July, 1787, the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, in selling a large 
tract of land in south-eastern Ohio for a | 
settlement there to be made by a company 
of emigrants from New England, wrought | 


WILLIAMS, LL.D., SENIOR PROFESSOR 
IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
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the noblest possible interpretation of their | 
revious words by granting for a university | 
in the new State 46,080 acres of land. This 
was the first act in the practical interpretation 
by the nation of the nation’s educational 
design ; but it was not the last. From that 
day onward not a Territory was organized, 
not a State was received into the great fel- 
lowship of the Union, without some similar 
expression of the interest which the nation 
has in higher education. Finally, in 1805 
the Territory of Michigan was formed ; and, 
with its formation, it received likewise the 
national grant of 23,040 acres of land as the | 
endowment of a university. Of course, at | 
that day, Michigan must have been con- 
scious of several needs more directly urgent 
than the need of a university—population, | 
for instance, as one of them. In 1805 the 


| hundred souls. 


| Robert Clarke 


inhabitants of Michigan consisted principally 
of Indians, who were savage, and of French 
people, who were, indeed, not savage, but 
whose civilization was of a kind to make 
it quite credible that a considerable time 
had elapsed since their ancestors departed 
from France. As for the white American 
population, it probably did not exceed five 
Under such circumstances, 
it seems not at all strange that no immediate 
action was taken to realize a university endow- 
ment from the national grant of land just men- 
tioned. In fact the grant remained “in hiber- 
nation,” as Professor Ten Brook* pleasantly 
calls it, and thus it continued to remain unt! 
Michigan had passed its winter, not exact!) 
of discontent, but certainly of discontinuity in 
population. By the year 1817, however, it 
appeared to the American residents in the 
Territory that the time had come for them 
to bestir themselves in the matter of the 
University, the pecuniary provision for which 
lay dispersed and invisible in certain wild 
lands not yet located, bestowed upon a State 
as yet scarcely inhabited. Fortunately there 
were in Michigan at that time at the head 
of affairs several men of unusual sense and 
force. Always the most distinguished among 
them was the Governor, Lewis Cass, then 
at the outset of his eminent career in Amer- 
ican politics. The Territorial Secretary was 
William Woodbridge, born and educated in 
Connecticut, a son-in-law of the poet John 
Trumbull, an alert and studious lawyer, after- 
ward Judge, Constitution-maker, Governor, 
and Senator. In the whole Territory there 
were but two clergymen, and though they 
were of hostile faiths, their personal relations 
were peculiarly friendly, and together they 
worked for the advancement of education in 
the land. One of these exemplary persons 
was Father Gabriel Richard, a Roman 
Catholic, and a catholic Catholic too; a 
Frenchman, and really remarkable for his 
public spirit, generosity, power over men, 
and especially for his undenominational 
breadth and tolerance. Associated with him 


| in cordial acquaintance, and in the fellow- 


ship of good words and good works, was a 
Presbyterian divine, the Reverend John 
Monteith, a devoted and an able man, who 
had but recently come forth into these wilds 


| from the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 





* “American State Universities and the Universit) 
of Michigan.” By Andrew Ten Brook. Cincinnati 
& Co. This work, which is 4 
recent and very important contribution to the edu- 
cational history of the country, has been found useful 
in the preparation of the present article. 
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and who, though not many years resident | 
here, yet, as the first Protestant pastor set- | 
tled in Michigan, and as the first President | 
of the University of Michigan, left lines of 
influence in religion and culture not effaced 

even yet. All these were forceful men, and 

they have to be taken into account in any 

attempt at accounting for the early inception 

of the University. Undoubtedly, however, 

the man who alone had the most to do in 

giving form and character to the primal 

development of society in Michigan, and 

especially to its first scheme for a university, 

was the Chief-Justice of the Territory, 

Augustus B. Woodward. Hisname, at least, is | 
not likely ever to perish in Michigan, for it 
designates the principal avenue of the prin- | 
cipal city of the State; but Woodward him- 
self is now but a pale tradition among us, 
and is likely to remain so until the coming 
of those ages when the people of Michigan 
shall find time to get acquainted with their 
own history. He was by birth and nurture | 
a Virginian; and, arriving in Michigan in 
1805 as its chief judicial officer, he continued 
in that service for nineteen years. He was 
a man of great mental activity ; a master of 
his profession; of a personality somewhat 
aggressive and eccentric; not a little vain, 
besides, of his classical scholarship, which 
seems to have been rugged and miscellane- 
ous rather than nice. But he truly loved 
and honored learning, and it is probable 
that he was considerably in advance of his 
contemporaries in zeal for the early estab- | 
lishment in Michigan of a higher institution 








PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


of learning. It was under his special advo- | 
cacy that the University took its rise in 1817, | 
and the Act of the Territorial Government, 
by which the University was then brought 


into legal existence, was drawn up by him, 
and bears unmistakable and even comical 
marks of its origin in his thorough-going, 
bold, and fantastically erudite mind. It is 


REV. HENRY P. TAPPAN, LL.D., FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
not usual that to the “unedified and laic 
rabble” legal documents form amusing lit- 
erature ; but this particular legal document 
has a wealth of pleasantness that is all its 


| own. One might now suppose that for the 


description of a frontier high school, even 
the word “university” would have appeared 
somewhat too pretentious; but not so 
dreamed the glowing soul of Mr. Justice 
Woodward. To him even “university” 
failed to express the vastness and splendor 
of his own conception of the young college, 
and he illustrated at once his learning and 
his hopefulness by coining for it the majestic 
name of “Catholepistemiad.” The word 
* Michigan,” likewise, was too common and 
familiar, and under his touch it passed into 
the statelier form of “‘ Michigania.” A pro- 
fessorship was a “ didaxia ;” and what com- 
mon people have been content to call simply 
“the chair of natural history,” or “ the chair 
of literature,” Mr. Justice Woodward deigned 
to describe by no phrase less tremendous 
than “the didaxia of physiognostica,” or 
“the didaxia of anthropoglossica.” And so 
on through all the learned mazes of the 
statute for the creation of “ the Catholepiste- 
miad of Michigania.” But, from these symp- 
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toms of literary lunacy in Judge Woodward, | dens, laboratories, and other useful literary 
it would perhaps be unsafe to rush to the | and scientific institutions consonant to the 


conclusion that he was really one whom | laws of the United States of America and 


SCHOOL-GIRL’S GLEN. 


much learning had made mad, or that the plan 
of a university which he thus clothed in a 
fool’s garb was itself foolish. On the con- 
trary, stripping from it the pedantic fopperies 


in which it seems to us so grotesque, we get | 
named was to be the Vice-President of the 


down to a project that has in it not a few 
elements of good sense and of foresight. 
First of all, his plan rested upon a great 
principle, which is even yet so far from being 
commonplace, that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
finds it necessary still to argue for it before 
the public of England—the principle, namely, 


of the solidarity of all educational interests | 
_made for remitting the charge for tuition in 


in the State, up and down the scale of cult- 
ure; the need of good primary and second- 
ary instruction to furnish materials for higher 
instruction to work on; the need of higher 
instruction as a goal for primary and second- 
ary instruction to work up to; the need, 
likewise, of a center of common and wise 
control, to insure a nice articulation, and a 
mutual understanding between the several 
parts of the system. This center of control 


Judge Woodward fixed in the President and | 


Faculty of the University, whom he made, 
in fact, the responsible Education Council 
of State, conferring upon them the power 


and the duty of creating and of directing the | 
educational work of the entire community, | 


establishing “colleges, academies, schools, 
libraries, museums, athenzeums, botanic gar- 


of Michigan,” and ap.- 
pointing “ officers, instruc- 
tors, and instructrixes in. 
among, and throughout 
the variouscounties, cities, 
towns, townships, and 
other geographical divis- 
ions of Michigan.” The 
Faculty in which were 
deposited these larg 
powers was to consist of 
thirteen Professors, the 
mere list of whose de- 
partments it is instructive 
now to glance over. In 
the first place was the 
Professor of  Scientitic 
Method, who was to be 
the President of the Uni- 
versity; second was the 
Professor of Philology ; 
third, of Mathematics; 
fourth, of Natural His 
tory; fifth, of Natural 
Philosophy; sixth, of 
Astronomy ; seventh, of Chemistry ; eighth, 
of Medicine; ninth, of Political Economy ; 
tenth, of Ethics; eleventh, of Military Sci- 
ence; twelfth, of History; thirteenth, of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. The Professor last 


University. 
These Professors were to receive their 
appointments directly from the chief executive 


officer in the State, and were to draw their 


salaries each quarter directly from the treasury) 
of theState. It was not intended that instruc 
tion should be free; but a provision was 


the case of such students as needed the 
indulgence. Finally, the expenses of the 
institution were to be borne, not merely by 
funds derived from the lands already re- 
ceived from the nation in 1805, but by the 
increase of the public taxes to the amount 
of fifteen per centum. 

Such was the University of Michigan as 
organized in 1817; and this organization, 
let it be noticed, while never made a practi- 
cal reality, was from the first moment a 


| legal reality. A corporation was thus estab- 


lished perfect in all the attributes of a cor- 
poration, which at once performed all the 
necessary functions of its being, and which 
has transmitted its life and authority in 
unbroken current to the present. 
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Of course, the firs: duty of the Governor | is from the subsequent sale of these national 
of Michigan in 1817 was to put the Univer- | lands, though the sale of them has been 
sity corporation in motion, by appointing a | several times injuriously and unlawfully 


President and a Faculty; and this he accord- 
ingly did. As these officers were to be the 
authoritative ministers of public instruction, 
and as their duties for many years would 
consist in making a university at some time 
possible by making preparatory schools at 
once actual, it was thought best to divide 
the nominal professorships among but two 
men. These two men were the two remark- 
able clergymen of whom I have already 
spoken, the Reverend John Monteith and 
Father Gabriel Richard, who, though of 
fiercely opposing sects, yet behaved toward 
each other with a kindliness which ought 
not to astonish us when we consider that 
both of them were Christians. Mr. Mon- 
teith received seven Professorships, includ- 
ing the Presidency of the University. Father 
Richard made himself quite happy with the 
remaining six Professorships, an instance of 


academic pluralism which will hardly excite | 
in us any suspicions of corruption, when we | 


learn that the total emoluments of each Pro- 
fessorship were but $12.50 a year. 

As already stated, the first business of the 
Faculty of the University of Michigan was 
to institute a system of public education in 
the Territory, in the form of primary and 
higher schools; to prepare for a university 
rather than actually to open one. And to 
this modest but most wholesome func- 
tion the University authorities continued to 
be limited during the subsequent twenty 


years, the whole remaining period of the | 


Territorial history of Michigan. During 
that period, indeed, important changes took 


place in the form of the University organi- | 
In 1821 Judge Woodward's law | 
was revoked, including all its preposterous | 
nomenclature, including also the provision | 


zation. 


for bestowing upon the University the pro- 
ceéds of a territorial tax. All the offices of 


the Faculty were likewise abolished, and | 


many of the high powers attached to them 
were transferred to a Board of twenty-one 
Trustees appointed by the Governor, and 
consisting of the most prominent men in the 
community, not omitting the two clergymen 


who had been for the previous four years | 


the sole depositaries of the great trust. 


Another notable fact belonging to this | 


period ought not to be overlooked—it is a 
fact relating to the endowment of the Uni- 
versity. In 1826 Congress doubled its uni- 
versity land grant to Michigan, making it to 
consist of 46,080 acres of wild lands; and it 





tampered with by the State Legislature, 
that the University has received the larger 
portion of its income down to the present 
time. 

We now reach the year 1837, a year alto- 


REV. ERASTUS 0. HAVEN, LL.D., FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


gether memorable in the history of Michigan 


and of its University. In the first month of 
that year Michigan became a State, and 
among the earliest proceedings of its Legis- 
lature were those relating to education. A 
new and a more vigorous life was at once 
given to the organization of the University. 
And now it began to be manifest that the 
twenty years of existence which it had 
already lived as a mere legal corporation 
had not been wasted years. An earlier 
practical development of the University, it 
is probable, would have been disastrous, 
since it would have been premature. Dur- 
ing all these years Michigan had been get- 
ting ready for a university; the idea of it 
and the hope of it had been growing famil- 
iar; the resources for it had been accumu- 
lating; its students had been getting born 
or imported; the means of preliminary 
training for it had been increasing,—in short, 


| it had been precipitated into a visible reality, 


not before society had got ripe for it, and 
needed it, and could deal with it. How 
far to this long period of deliberate and 
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slow preparation is due the happy fortune 
which has since attended the University of 


Michigan, as contrasted with the lamentable | 


fate of so many other State universities in 


JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 
the West, is a question which might bear 
profitable discussion. But from this point 
in our history the process of evolution is so 
natural that its course may be sufficiently 
traced in the lines of a very slender sketch. 
Before Michigan as a State was three 
months old, the interests 
of its University were 
committed to the hands 
of a fresh Board of 
Managers, thencefor- 
ward called Regents, 
consisting of twelve citi- 
zens appointed by the 
Governor, besides certain 
members who were so 
by virtue of their office, 
namely, the Governor 
himself, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Chancel- 
lor, and the Justices of 
the Supreme Court. For 
twenty years before this 
the University had had 
a name; it now received 
a local habitation. The 
beautiful site which it 
still occupies at Ann 











thousand dollars (an amount, however, 
never realized, owing to the cruel interfer 
ence of the State Legislature by its lawless 
laws for “releases,” “remissions,” and the 


| like); and with the help of a loan from th 
| State of one hundred thousand dollars in 


cash, the Regents began the erection of th 


| University buildings intended for class 


rooms, dormitories, and the homes of th: 


| Professors. Students could not be receive 


until houses should be built to put the: 


| into; but meantime the Regents kept 
sight the great principle, that higher educa 
| tion can only be reached through low 


education. To lower education, therefor 

they at once gave great encouragement. | 

leading towns throughout the State the 

established classical academies. In 1835 
the Regents elected their first Professor, D: 
Asa Gray, now the distinguished botani: 

of Harvard University, who then accept 

the Chair of Botany and Zoélogy in Michi 
gan, and was commissioned to go to 
Europe for the purchase of a library. I) 
September, 1841, the necessary buildings 
being ready, the University in silence and 
obscurity opened its doors, having on the 
ground only two Professors—Mr. George 
P. Williams, a graduate of the University 
of Vermont, and the Rev. Joseph Whiting, 
a graduate of Yale College. ‘The scheme 
of the University provided for three depart- 
ments—first of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, second of Medicine, third of Law. 


GENERAL LIBRARY. 


Arbor was then chosen; and with a | Only the first of these departments could be 


landed property valued in that year 


at about nine hundred and twenty-two | be soon mentioned, the others came into 


formed at the outset. In due time, as will 





life, 
and 
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life, and brought with them great energy 
and influence to the University. But begin- 
ning in 1841 its strictly literary work, and 


LNIVERSI 


having for its first class less than a dozen 
students, the University adopted subjects 
and methods of instruction as nearly as pos- 
sible like those which prevailed in the two 
New England colleges in which its two Pro- 
fessors had received their own education. 
In 1844 the number of the students rose to 
fifty-three; in 1846 to seventy; in 1848 
to eighty-nine. Then, and for the next | 
four years, there was a steady and serious | 
decline in the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents. The year 1850, however, was cele- 
brated by the opening of the medical 
department, which at once added ninety 
students to the University lists. In the | 
year following, the number of medical stu- | 
dents was nearly doubled; and thencefor- | 
ward the rate of numerical progress in that | 
direction has been probably about as rapid 
as was wholesome either for the University 
or for the public. In 1867 this department | 
alone had five hundred and twenty stu- 
dents ; and since that time the average num- 
ber upon the ground has been not less than 
three hundred and fifty. 

But, although in 1850 the medical de- 
partment sprung into such vigorous life, and 
did so much to swell the aggregate number 
of students in the University, the literary 
department, as has been intimated, was | 
now languishing. The causes of this cannot 
be gone into here. But, at about that time, 
the State adopted a new Constitution, by one 
provision of which the Regents of the Uni- 
versity were reduced in number to eight, and 





were made elective by the people. The first 
Board thus elected came into office in 1852, 
and proved to be men of considerable cour- 


TY HALL. 


age as well as sagacity and enterprise. 
Their wisest and happiest act was almost 
their first; it was the choice of a president. 
Guided by the advice of George Bancroft, 
they called to the head of affairs a man of 
such extraordinary splendor of talents, of 
such capacity for organization, of such 
breadth of knowledge and experience in 
education, that almost immediately the 
University sprang forward into the large, 
efficient, and marvelously prosperous career 


OBSERVATORY 


which has since attended it. Undoubtedly, 
Henry P. Tappan, in the great work which 
he achieved for the University, was aided 


ASTRONOMICAL 
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by circumstances—the time, the situation, 
the men he worked with; even the antece- 
dent misfortunes of the University. 
indeed, is always true of those who become 


successful leaders of important movements | 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


This, | 


finally, that through the inspiration of the 
President’s noble utterances upon educa- 
tional subjects, and through a certain inex- 
plicable power and charm in his personal 
presence, the people of Michigan, and par- 
ticularly the alumni, were 
brought into enthusiastic, 
proud, and healthful sym- 
pathy with the Univer- 
sity. And yet we who 
were looking on all the 
while, and who saw the 
change which unfolded 
itself during those years, 
cannot perfectly utter our 
impression of it by state- 
ments like these. Some 
how, it seemed to us that 
before President Tappan 
came upon the ground, 
there was at Ann Arbor 
only a certain raw provin- 


in the world; the man for the emergency is | cial high school, small, of dubious vitality, 


ever the man whom the emergency is willing 
to help. Least of all should it be forgotten in 
this case, that President Tappan had about 
him colleagues who, in their several ways, 
were men of great ability; for example, Fas- 
quelle, Boise, Frieze, Haven, Andrew D. 
White, Briinnow, Winchell, Douglass, Ford, 
Palmer, Armor, Cooley, Walker, Campbell. 
But if the great enlargement and prosperity 
which the University then entered upon 
cannot be accounted for without the men- 
tion of such lieutenants, neither can it be 
accounted for without the mention of such 
a leader. And it is, perhaps, not altogether 
easy to describe exactly the quality of the 
change which was wrought in the University 
under the chieftainship of Dr. Tappan. The 
statistics of his administration, indeed, any 
one may ascertain. It is not hard to men- 
tion that he came to the University in 1852, 
and that he left it after a service of just 
eleven years; that during that period the 
astronomical observatory was founded and 
Briinnow was called from Berlin to take 
charge of it; that then the new courses of 
collegiate study, parallel and co-ordinate 
with the old classical course, were estab- 
lished; that the Department of Law was 
opened and was at once raised to a high 
degree of efficiency and success; that the 
special courses in chemistry, in agriculture, 
and in civil engineering, were inaugurated ; 
that in all departments the materials for 
work were greatly increased; that work 
itself in all departments was broadened 
in range and deepened in thoroughness; 


and quite lost in that mob of ambitious, 
obscure, and half-starved little colleges that 
are diligently engaged in issuing catalogues, 
and in gasping for breath in various parts of 
the country; and that after this man had been 
upon the ground a few years, by some means 
or other in some way connected with him and 
with his being there, this same petty insti- 
tution had expanded into a university,—as 
regards attendance, the largest but one in 
America, and in rank and scholarly credit 


LAW COLLEGE. 


among the half dozen that are commonly 
accounted the best. 

In 1863, President Tappan withdrew from 
the University and resumed in Germany his 
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philosophical studies. He was succeeded in 
the presidency by the Rev. E. O. Haven, an 
alumnus of the Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown, Ct.,a former Professor in Michigan, 
a thoughtful and eloquent preacher, an exec- 
utive officer of uncommon vigor, affability, 
and tact. His administration, which was 
begun amid unspeakable embarrassments, 
lasted six years, and proved to be a felici- 
tous and successful one. From 1869 to 1871, 
the University was under the charge 
> its distinguished Professor of 

Latin, Dr. Henry S. Frieze; and in 
the latter year there came to the helm 
the very able and accomplished man 
who, with every token of prosperity, 
still guides its affairs, Dr. James B. 
\ngell, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity, and lately President of the 
University of Vermont. 

It is just thirty years since the fizst 
class was graduated at the University 
of Michigan—a class of only eleven 
men. As one stands to-day upon 


the University campus, which then 
was a wheat-field and is now daily 
trampled over by a hurrying army 
of nearly twelve hundred students, 
and is shadowed by huge buildings 
that represent the three great depart- 


ments of university instruction, it will 
hardly seem like a vaunt if we say that these 
thirty years have been well spent. 

The University, indeed, is by no means 
rich. Sad to say, the landed property with 
which it was endowed by the munificence 
of the nation, and which, prudently disposed 
of, would have yielded an ample wealth to 
the University, very soon dwindled and 
evaporated under the cruel manipulation of 
demagogues in the early Legislature of the 
State. A third of a million of dollars, at the 
very least, is the loss which the University 
then sustained at the hands of the State, 
through its abuse of the national endow- 
ment of which the State had become the 
trustee. It gives one a pang, also, to con- 
sider that in 1828 the University of Michi- 
gan owned nine hundred and sixteen acres 
of land, now constituting the most populous 
portion of the rich and spacious city of 
Toledo, and that between the years 1828 
and 1850, the Regents of the University had 
the deplorable blindness, for the paltry sum 
of $17,000, to part with lands equivalent to 
about four thousand city lots, which now 
would be worth to the University at least 
four millions of dollars. During all the 
years, moreover, during which the Univer- 


sity was fighting its way to life and recog- 
nition, struggling against a poverty that had 
been inflicted upon it by legislative fraud and 
malfeasance of trust, the Legislature of the 
State behaved toward it like an unloving 
stepmother, doling out its little help with 
a hard, scrimping, and usurious hand, and 
exacting for a loan of money which it 
ought to have given outright, an annual pay- 
ment of interest to the uttermost fraction of 


MEDICAL COLLEGE 


a penny. Within the past twenty years or 
so, however, the State has begun to awaken 
to some appreciation of the great treasure 
it has in its University, and has begun to 
treat it, not, indeed, with the full generosity 
which the University has proved its right 
to, and which some other States, like Calli- 
fornia, have already shown to their univer- 
sities, but, at any rate, with a cautious and 
measured beneficence that is good for what 
it is, and is still better for what it promises 
to become. ‘The present real estate of the 
University in its grounds and buildings is 
estimated at $307,000; its various collec- 
tions of books, apparatus, and scientific 
materials, are valued at $118,000. The 
annual expenses of the University amount, 
according to the latest official estimate, to 
$99, 378.82, of which, $37,500 are provided 
for by the National Government, $29,000 by 


| fees from students, and $31,500 by aid from 


the State. 

As reported in the latest 
three faculties of literature, medicine, and 
law, number forty men; and in the three 
departments over which they preside there 
are 1,191 students, of whom 476 belong to 
the first department, 370 to the second, and 


calendar, the 
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345 to the third. These students come to | this side of the Atlentic. Unfortunately, 

the University of Michigan from States as | this is not saying much; and we may safely 

far east as Maine, as far west as California, | conclude that, until there shall be an effec: 

and from foreign countries as remote as Rus- | ive concert of action among all the reput: 

sia, South Africa, the Hawaiian Islands, and | ble colleges in the country, or until the laws 

Japan. During Dr. Tap- 

pan’s Presidency the dor- 

mitory system was abol- 

ished, and ever since, the 

students have lived in 

private lodgings in the 

town, after the manner of 

students in German uni- 

versities. While the Uni- 

versity requires constant 

attendance on the part of 

students at all its stated 

exercises, and takes proper 

notice of flagrant delin- 

quencies, it has long 

ceased to assume toward 

the students a relation of 

parental watchfulness and 

care. The privileges of 

the University are graited ensaeest — 

to all properly qualified HALL OF THE “ALPHA NU” SOCIETY. 

persons almost without cost. Of residents | of this land, like the laws of Germany, shall 

of Michigan, there is required a fee of $10 | make a university training necessary to the 

upon admission, as well as a subsequent fee | practice of the legal and the medical pro 

of $15 each year; in the case of others, | fessions, our institutes for final instruction 

these charges are increased respectively to | will continue to be receptacles for ambitious 

$25 and $20. | throngs of unkempt and illiterate mortals 
The department of literature, science, and | who have still great need of primary instruc- 

the arts, includes five leading courses of | tion, and who are trying to learn to apply 

study: first, the classical course; second, | principles before they have learned to think. 

the scientific; third, the Latin and scien- | Concerning the medical department, it is 

tific; fourth, the Greek and scientific ; fifth, | only just to say that from the first its vitality 

the engineering. The different branches of has been exquisitely proven by its high fight- 

work in the advanced study of the mathe- | ing qualities, and that the remarkable suc- 

matical, the physical, and the natural sci- | cess it has achieved is a thing wrenched 

ences, are grouped together in the Polytech- | from fate in one prolonged contest with its 

nic School, in which special facilities are | adversaries. As a school of medicine, it 

given for the study of mining engineering. | has always stood for an orthodoxy that was 

A School of Dentistry is also one of the | uncontaminate and of heavenly blue; but 

recent acquisitions of the University. | being, on the other hand, a school of medi- 
The two great departments of medicine | cine, possessed and partially supported by a 

and law have always been conducted by | State in which is a large tax-paying popula- 

men of eminent professional ability and rep- | tion of medical heretics, it has had to resist 

utation ; and, on the part of their students, | for twenty years the monstrous pressure of 

undoubtedly there has been done a consid- | the public demand, that there should be 

erable amount of genuine and enthusiastic | admitted into its faculty of Brahmins a spe- 

work. It is claimed for these two colleges, | cimen or two of homeopathic pariahs. What 

not without good reason, that the standards | was to be the precise issue of this fateful 

set by them for admission and for gradua- | strife, the din of which has so long filled our 

tion are as high as those established in any | sky, and has so often ruined the temper of 

other professional schools in America; in- | our Wolverine lawgivers, has been an anx- 

deed, our medical college exacts qualifica- | ious question. Certainly the most disas- 

tions upon entrance that are not insisted | trous things have been confidently expected. 

upon at any other school of medicine on | At last, however, the battle has come to a 
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sudden end, and in a fashion most delight- 
ful,—both parties being victorious, and both 
perfectly satisfied. Instead of fouling the 
nest of the old medical college by thrusting 
homeopathic Professors into it, the brilliant 
device has been hit upon, of constructing an 
altogether new nest. Another medical col- 
lege has been founded within the Universi- 
ty—a college of homeopathy, of the same 
rank as the old college, but so utterly dis- 
tinct from it that each can put up the sign- 
board: “No connection with the concern 
icross the way.” Even as I write, the 


| everybody here that this anxiety was not 


| 


,omeopathic college has just completed its | 


nterior organization. It has its own build- 
ng, and its own Professors for the topics on 
vhich homeopathy imparts special instruc- 
tion, namely, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, 
and the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 


well founded. Neither good order nor the 
scholarship of the University has suffered 
any harm from the presence of ladies in its 
class-rooms ; while the physical disasters to 
the women themselves, which an eminent 
medical authority has of late clearly demon- 
strated to be the penal consequences of 
feminine toil at the dry and arduous tasks 
of university study, have thus far strangely 
failed to make their appearance in this 
neighborhood. Indeed, the ladies here seem 
to thrive ludicrously well under the rugged 
regimen to which they have been put; and 
their omission to verify the predictions of 


| an @ priori alarm is something bordering 


lo hear lectures on the other great branches | 


of a medical education, the homeopathic 
students have only to walk across the cam- 
pus to the old college, where they can par- 
ticipate in privileges which are extended to 
all who comply with the needful conditions. 

Looking at the University of Michigan 
as it stands to-day, a vital and powerful 
organism, we observe three peculiarities in 
it which go far to furnish the indication of 


its type among the higher educational estab- 
lishments of the country: 

First, having been in happy operation for 
twenty-hine years as a university exclusively 
for men, in the year 1870 it opened its doors 
in all departments for the admission of 


women. According to the most recent 
returns, one hundred and seventeen of that 
sex are now availing themselves of the right 
to university instruction thus recognized. In 
the distribution Which they have made 
of themselves among the several depart- 
ments, there is no little significance—four 
of them having chosen the law, forty-seven 
medicine, and sixty-six literature and sci- 
ence. Before 1870 there were several col- 
leges in America which had adopted the 
system of co-education; but all of these 
had adopted that system from the begin- 
ning. Michigan is the first university which, 
having begun its life and attained eminent 
success upon the old exclusive system, then 
deliberately incorporated upon itself the new 
and more comprehensive plan. The reso- 


lution to do so was by no means a hasty | 


one, or taken with much cheerfulness. It 
had been under consideration for twenty 
years, and when adopted at last, it was 
adopted with no little anxiety. Our expe- 
rience of five years has, I think, convinced 


upon the cruel. A benevolent mind observ- 
ing these things can hardly do less than 
utter a word of kindly caution to all per- 
sons who still desire to take unalloyed com- 
fort in the doctrine that women are not fit 
for universities, or that universities are not 


| fit for women; such persons should abjure 


| possessed of independent and 


the neighborhood of institutions like the 
University of Michigan, and faithfully limit 
themselves to speculative data. 

Secondly, the Regents of the University 
are a constitutional body elected for long 
terms by the people, and in their man 
agement of the affairs of the University 
supreme 
authority, not to be dictated to even by the 
Legislature itself. In fact, their authority 
rests upon precisely the same basis as that 
of the Legislature, namely, the will of the 


| people as expressed in the Constitution 





adopted by the people. The bearing of 
this fact upon the success of Michigan’s 
experiment at making a university will be 
obvious to those who have noticed how 
inevitably and with what fatal ease a State 
university is worried to death by ignora- 
muses and political hucksters in the Legis- 
lature, whenever in any State the university 
stands exposed to the direct practices of the 
Legislature upon it. 

Thirdly, Michigan has set the example, 
in advance of all other American States, of 
an active organic connection between its 
University and its higher preparatory schools. 
This is a condition of things quite unique in 
this country, and is of so great importance 
as to justify a glance at the particular con- 
ditions under which it subsists. In the Uni- 
versity calendar stands each year this an- 
nouncement : 

“A committee of the Faculty will visit, 
once every year, any public high school 
in Michigan, on request of its School 
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Board, and report its condition to the 
Faculty. 

“Tf the Faculty shall be satisfied from 
such report that the Preparatory Courses of 
Study in the school thus visited embrace all 
the subjects required for admission to the 
University, and are taught by competent 
instructors, then the graduates from such 
preparatory courses will be admitted to the 
Freshman class of the University without 
examination. 

“They must present to the President, 
within three months after their graduation, 
the diplomas of their School Board, certify- 
ing that they have sustained their examina- 
tions in @// the studies prescribed for admis- 
sion to one of the three courses, Classical, 
Scientific, and Engineering, or Latin and 


Scientific. They will also be required to 


| appear at once in their classes, otherwise 


they can be admitted only after examination. 

“ The privilege of admission on diploma 
limited to public schools in Michigan, and 
their School Boards must make the applica- 
tion annually.” 

This system has now been at work 
Michigan five or six years, and the results 
upon the scholarship both of the Universit) 
and of the public schools are so satisfactory 
as to lead to the belief that in this method 
is at least a partial clue to the solution of 
the most difficult problem connected wit! 
the future ascent of American “ universities” 
to a grade of work high enough to remove 
the farcical aspect from their present assump- 
tion of the name. 


FERNANDO NORONHA. 


THE PENAL 


FERNANDO Noronua, the Brazilian Sing 


Sing, is one of the best known and least | 


visited solitary islands of the South Atlantic. 
Most of us may in youth have learned its 
name and position; but so unimportant is 
the island, a mere speck in a little frequented 
spot of mid-ocean, that they have doubtless 
long since been forgotten. Ships, in this 
busy modern age, seldom go out of their 
way to visit it, and hence it has not emerged 
from obscurity and become famous, like 
Ascension and St. Helena. It may have 
been oftener visited in former times, when 
navigators had no definite track, and ships 
were as likely to pass this as any other 
neighborhood ; but ever since the never-to- 
be-forgotten Maury mapped out with such 


SETTLEMENT 


OF BRAZIL. 


wonderful precision the various winds and 
ocean currents of the globe, this island has, 
in one sense, been put into a corner. The 
winds and currents are such as to make 
ships, whether going north or south, prefer 
to cross the equator about 23° W. lat.; and, 
therefore, at a reasonable distance from this 
island, which is out of their track. Fer- 
nando Noronha is thus, to a great extent, 
cut off from the civilized world, and for this 
very reason has been shrewdly utilized by 
the Brazilian Government, which has con 
verted it into a penal settlement. It is 
visited only by an occasional Brazilian man- 
of-war, some ten or twelve whalers annually, 
who here refit and procure vegetables, and 
by a small steamer chartered to carry con- 
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yicts, mails, and stores twice a month, to 
and from Pernambuco, the nearest port. 
Hence, the island has been so little known 
bevond the Brazils, that until recently there 


was no better chart than an imperfect one | 


derived chiefly from French authorities, and | 
dat ted as far back as 1735. 
I had an opportunity of visiting it about | 


ONVICT VILLAGE, 


And though the associa- 
with a convict establish- 


two years ago. 
tions connected 


ment are somewhat repugnant, there is in | 
this little-known one so much interest and | 


beauty, that my experience and impressions 
may not be unworthy of record. The island 
is said to have been infested once with 
Dutch pirates, from whom it was captured 
by the Brazilians, thus meeting with a sin- 
gular and somewhat appropriate reverse of 
fortune. Reminiscences of the pirates, how- 
ever, are still to be found in various local 
legends of piratical adventure, and in the sug- 
gestive names of bays, headlands, etc. The 
island belongs geographically to the Brazils, 
inasmuch as it lies in S. lat. 3°50’, and W. 
long. 32935, @. ¢., about 194 miles N. E. of 
Cape San Roque, the most eastern point of 
the triangular South American continent. 
\lthough we speak of it as an island, it is 
really a group, of which five or six are small 
islets, chiefly rocky and unused. The main 
island alone is of importance. This is about 
four miles long, and, on an average, one 
broad, and consists chiefly of a somewhat 
lofty undulating plateau, from 100 to 300 


FERNANDO NORONHA, FROM 


| feet above the sea-level, sloping steeply 
| toward sandy beaches and bays, or ending 
in bold bluffs and cliffs, but rising occasion- 
ally into what the inhabitants jocularly term 
mountains, of which there are four or five 
from 500 to 700 feet high. Towering high 
into the air above all, to the height of 1,014 

feet, is the principal peak, a needle-shaped, 


THE SEA 


bald, inaccessible elevation, which casts a 
long shadow over the adjacent slope, so as 
to form an admirable sun-dial, from which 
the time can readily be guessed. This peak 
is visible a long distance at sea, and is a 
sure landmark for the navigator. 

Sighting this at daybreak, we expected to 
anchor in a few hours; but so deceptive are 
distances at sea, that we did not arrive till 
dusk. The anchorage, off the eastern third 
of the N. E. side of the island, is open and 
easy of access, and ships of any tonnage 
may safely ride close to the Fort rock, a 
bold, inaccessible eminence, on the summit 
of which are the fort and garrison, com- 
manding the anchorage in front, and behind 
the convict village, built on a steep slope 
looking seaward. The only other vessel 
present was a Government hired steamer. 
Soon after dropping anchor, we were board- 
ed by a Brazilian military officer, to ascer- 
tain our object in visiting the island. As 
he could speak only a little broken English 
and no French, he was accompanied by an 
Englishman and an American half-caste, 
both convicts, who acted as interpreters. 
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PUBLIC SQUARE IN THE CONVICT VILLAGE. 


As our stay was to be brief, we soon 
landed, to take a hasty run through the 
village and over the island. Landing is 
at all times comparatively easy and safe. 
There is the never-failing ocean swell ; but, 
as the winds here are light, the heavy rollers 
and surf, which often make landing impos- 
sible at St. Helena and Ascension, are here 
unknown. 
lessen chance of escape; and, for the same 


There is no pier, doubtless to | 


| This they do somewhat ingeniously on a 
double raft, which they haul to and fro by a 
rope stretching from the steamer to the 
shore. The cargo and those engaged in 
landing it are kept dry by sitting on the to; 
raft. When beached, the convicts carry the 
stores on their back, as they kindly did us, 
to keep our feet dry. 

The village, the only one on the island, 
and styled the “ city,” is chiefly built on 


= 
! 
the 
tl 


A FORLORN HOPE, 


reason, few boats. We only saw one, for 
the use of the garrison. As we could not 
hire, we landed in our own on the narrow 
sandy beach. Some convicts were employed 
in landing stores brought by the steamer. 


| steep slope rising from the beach. The path 
| leading to it is rough, and the streets wid 
| and grass-grown. The chief part is a square. 
so called, formed by the Governor's res! 
| dence, a small chapel, the prison, workshop 
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and Government stores, all stone-built, white- 
washed buildings. From this, several streets 
run up the hill, and others to the right, fac- 
ing the sea. In one of the latter are a few 
badly stocked, stone-built general stores. 
The dwellings of the majority of the con- 
victs are merely fragile, wattle-built huts, 
thinly and roughly plastered with mud, 
through which daylight and rain find as 
ready entrance as by the badly fitting doors 
and windows. These 


Convicts (including sixty women) 
| Soldiers and officers 
| Wives of soldiers and convicts... . 
Children oe 


1,500. 
156. 
144. 
200. 


. 2,000, 


The chief crimes for which they have been 
banished are murder, embezzlement, coining, 
forgery—all of frequent occurrence in the 





Brazils; and in the case of many of the 





huts, as a rule, are im- 
perfectly partitioned 
by the same material, 
one side being the 
family dwelling, and 
the other a store for 
beans, maize, and 
other provisions. Be- 
hind all is a small, 
and often neglected, 
garden. A few better 
built, white-washed 


UNITED 
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huts, show signs of 
comfort, and enable | 
us to estimate the 
taste, habits, occupa- 


SOUTH - 
AMERICA 


Selena 
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tion, and social stand- 
ing of the inhabitant. 
There are not above two hundred huts in 
all for a population of about one thousand. 

The seaward aspect of the village and 
beach is bounded on the left by the singular 
peak (to be spoken of presently), and on the 
right, jutting well into the sea, by the Fort 
rock, on the summit of which is the Fort, 
which commands the village behind, and 
the anchorage in front, a miserable affair, 
but good enough perhaps for the purpose, 
and sufficient to awe and keep in subjection 
a lot of wretched, unarmed convicts. There 
were once eight forts in different parts of the 
island, but nowthere are only four, with thirty- 
two guns in all, mostly old, rusty, and use- 
less. The chief fort is held, and the island 
occupied, by one hundred and fifty soldiers, 
under six officers and a Governor, who 
appear to have an easy time of it, their chief 
duty being to guard the stores and fort, but 
not specially the convicts, except to prevent 
escape seaward. 

There are one thousand five hundred 
convicts on the island, chiefly Brazilians, 
negroes, and half-castes, with a few Italians, 
etc. Sixty of them are women. The chil- 
dren number about two hundred. ‘The 
total island population, including convicts, 
soldiers and their wives and children, is 
about two thousand, thus: 

VoL. XI.—35. 
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women, husband-murder or poisoning, 
another common felony. Of the one thou- 
sand five hundred, only one-third, or five hun- 
dred, including the women, live and work in 
the village. The women are mainly employed 
in sewing, tailoring, etc., and the men at 
their special trades. -Those who have none 
have different tasks allotted, ¢. g., fishing, 
cooking for the Governor, landing cargo, 
working in the stores, etc. Fishing is car- 
ried on single-handed in small rafts, or 
catamarans, like those used along the coast 
of Hindostan. With these the convict has 
little chance of escape to the distant coast. 
This is seldom attempted, and even if suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the prisoner is al- 
most sure to be recognized and recaptured 
in Brazil. All the able-bodied artificers 
work in the general workshops under sur- 
veillance, and only the aged, infirm, and 
crippled are allowed the privilege of work- 
ing athome. Of the village convicts, four 
hundred occupy the prison, the remain- 
ing one hundred being women and mar- 
ried men, who have huts of their own. 
The women are seldom compelled to live 
in the prison so called, which is merely a 
stone-built structure, consisting of an open 
yard, and on either side a long, rough, and 





bare-looking, comfortless stone-floored room, 
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along each side of which the closely packed 
convicts sleep, feed, and keep their scanty 
and generally worthless stock of clothing, 
on long wooden tables. At the farther end 
is a’ primitive, dirty kitchen, where they 
grind and cook their principal article of 
food, maize. The only fettered man on the 
island was here—a _ large-boned, flabby, 
ungainly, scowling individual, evidently 





despised by his fellow-prisoners for having | 


murdered a man in Ais sleep, and being thus 


“ good fornothing ”—according tomy inform- | 


ant, the half caste who first boarded us on 
arrival, and who, with the Englishman who 
accompanied him, had murdered eight Bra- 
zilians in a drunken brawl on shipboard at 
Rio. This, however, was a fair stand-up 
fight, and he evidently considered himself a 
hero of a very different stamp from the 
coward he was now pointing out. 

As a rule, the convicts spend half of their 
exile in the prison. If well-behaved, they 
may afterward live outside, build their own 
hut and cultivate their own garden, Govern- 





ment giving all, whether in prison or out of | 


it, a certain allowance of food. If specially 
well-behaved, particularly if married, they 


may sooner live outside, a boon granted by | 
A married | 


the Governor on application. 


| any American city for 


convict can insist on having his wife and | 


children beside him; and, though free, 


they often come from the Brazils to share a | 


husband’s or father’s exile. 
between convicts’ children. 
expected, the standard of morality is low. 
The workshop, which I next visited, is 
close to the prison, and of like structure. 
Here the skilled artificers work, sheltered 
from sun and rain. Coopering, shoemaking, 
tailoring, were all being busily carried on, 


Marriages occur | 
As might be | 
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capital punishments in the Brazils. What 
is most dreaded is banishment for six months 
or a year to Rats Island, where they live a 
Robinson Crusoe life, and may starve unless 
they fish and cultivate the soil, no provisions 
being sent from head-quarters. 

The convicts generally are not fed by 
Government, but are allowed about $5 per 
month to purchase food, and, when they can, 
tobacco and other luxuries. The entir 
farm produce and manufactures are claimed 
by Government, the farm laborer getting 
nothing beyond a few heads of maize after 
a day’s work. Their clothing is coarse but 
strong, and they appeared to have no dis- 
tinctive dress. ‘Their usual food, purchased 
either at the Government or private stores, 
consists of maize, manioc, white and black 
beans, all island produce, and jerked beef 
from the Brazils. Food and other necessa- 
ries are, on the whole, dear; and the scanty 
pay makes luxuries like tea, coffee, etc., for 
which they are charged enormously, for the 
most part beyond their reach. 

The private stores are small dirty dens, 
the stock of which might be purchased in 
25 or $50. They 
usually belong to privileged convicts, some 
of whom are wealthy, and do not scruple to 
enrich themselves by preying on their poorer 
fellow-prisoners. One said to be worth 
$300,000 was formerly a bank cashier and 
had been sentenced to twenty years’ banish- 
ment for embezzlement. Some of the women, 
transported for husband-poisoning, are also 
well to do. Neither wealth nor possessions 
are forfeited to the Crown, nor is Brazilian 
society less lenient, inasmuch as, his time 
having expired, the convict may soon, 


| especially if rich, regain his old social 


the men having an evident pride in their | 


handiwork. Each has an allotted portion of 
work to perform daily. But as the Brazilian 
standard is not high, and convicts are not 
desirous of increasing it, or likely to do 
more than they are compelled, they are not 
overworked. If lazy or refractory, various 
punishments are inflicted, ¢. g., solitary con- 
finement in the prison “ cell.” 


| occasionally 


The lash is | 


quite often and freely used in the square, | 


and every convict must be present to see it 
administered. For laziness they get from 
fifty to one hundred strokes, but sometimes 
from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred. Very recently one thousand five hun- 
dred were administered at one whipping 
to a Brazilian convict for stabbing his wife. 
The man was in hospital recovering from 
this at the time of our visit. There are no 


position. 

Here, as elsewhere, however, banishment 
does not always prove an effectual cure for 
crime. A detective was then on the island 
to ascertain whence certain counterfeit coins 
circulated were emanating. 
He must be an adept who contrives to carry 
on secret coining under such adverse cir- 
cumstances, and to pass base money in a 
community of this kind. 

Some of the /if prisoners who have been 


| long on the island, and have grown old in 


| 
| 


| Or artisans. 
alized, self-conscious, hang-dog look, an 


the place, like it, and are contented, if not 
happy. On the whole, there does not 
appear to be much discontent. Many ot 
the prisoners would not be taken for other 
than well-conducted laborers, farm-servants, 
But the majority have a demor- 
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unprepossessing countenance, a low-typed | 


cranial development, and the lazy, dirty, 


slovenly habits usually begotten by long | 


familiarity with crime. I conversed with 
some and looked into their huts. It was 
curious to observe the different effects which 
exile had produced in individuals. While 
all were poorly clad, some had enough self- 
respect and pride left to keep themselves, 
children and house, clean and tidy,—parad- 
ing every bit of clothing, finery, or orna- 
ment; while others were in every 
careless of appearances, mentally, morally, 
and socially degraded. One busy shoe- 
maker, an admirable workman, would not 
look up; the iron had evidently entered his 
soul; he felt he was a branded, ruined man 
for life, with little interest in its concerns, 
and had now no object save todrown thought 
and care by keeping his hands and brain 
busy. Few of the houses had books. Edu- 
cation is not regarded in Brazil as in 
America, an object of primary importance, 
and still less ii, this establishment for the 
outcasts of society. But the Government is 
not wholly inattentive to the rising convict 
progeny. With praiseworthy forethought, 


they are carefully looked after, and efforts 
made to keep them from following the old 
paths of their parents, and lead them to 


case | 


choose a more honest, less dangerous, and | 


happier career. ‘There are two schools, 
one for the children of officers and sol- 
diers, the other for those of convicts, the 
teachers being male prisoners. The off- 
spring must remain on the island with their 
parents till twelve years old; after which, 
girls may either leave or remain. If they 
prefer to go, they are sent at Government 
expense to a sewing society or hospital at 
Pernambuco. Boys mus? go at twelve, and 


convicts, who have no special object in 
working hard, particularly in that warm, 
enervating atmosphere. Both soldiers and 
convicts study only how to pass their cap- 
tivity most quietly, and with the greatest 
amount of ease and comfort. 

But we have only accounted for one-third 
of the prisoners. ‘The remaining one thou- 
sand are divided into ten companies of one 
hundred each, who cultivate the ten differ- 
ent plantations into which the island is 
purposely divided. Over the whole, village 
and plantation included, there are sixteen 
sergeants, of whom the sergeant-major alone 
is a free man, the rest being “ specials,” 2. ¢., 
well-behaved men, or those whose time 
is nearly expired. One superintends the 
women, four the village men, and ten the 
plantation companies, the sergeant-major 
being a general overseer. 

Leaving the village on the left, to have a 
look over the island, my path led along the 


| ridge overlooking the landing and past the 


base of the peak towering high above me, 
like a huge finger pointing skyward. This 


| and the other high points of the group con- 


sist of light gray granite, overlaid by basalt, 
occasionally columnar, and that again, by a 
coarse conglomerate of basaltic bowlders, 
inclosed in a dark-red clayey matrix, 
which, disintegrated, forms the abundant 
and highly fertile soil, dry and fissured 
during the sultry season, but soft, tenacious 


| and muddy during the heavy rains of the 


rest of the year. ‘The geology of this group 
is evidently correlated to that of the Brazils. 
And here, as there (according to Darwin), 


| there are evidences of gradual elevation. 


Geologically, as geographically, it belongs 
to South America, and a glance at a physi- 


| cal atlas will show that it lies just where the 


are sent to the high school there, to train | 


for soldiers. 
and childhood are strongest and most ine- 
radicable, it would seem wiser to remove 
them from the pernicious influences and 
surroundings of a penal settlement. 

The village amusements are few. 
ater, in which prisoners perform, was lately 
burned down. They have an instrumental 
band, which also forms the church choir. 
Except in the evenings, when they assemble 
for gossip in the public square, the village 
has a dull, deserted appearance. 


As the impressions of infancy | 


Brazilian diverges southward from the main 
equatorial ocean current, which here begins 


| to take a north-west course along the shores 


A the- | 


The Bra- | 


zilians, like the Portuguese, from whom they | 
| could speak a little English, I entered into 
| conversation, accompanying him in his walk. 


sprang, are an apathetic race; and the few 
soldiers occasionally met with, walk or loll 
about in a listless way, little likely to stir 
into anything like activity the still lazier 


of Maranham; and at the apex of the 
pointed bank (which it has doubtless con- 
tributed to form), jutting out from Cape San 
Roque and the adjacent coasts to the north- 
west and southward, by which the great 
equatorial current is split. 

Leaving the peak on the right the road 
led me toward the north-east end of the 
island, over a plateau about two hundred 
feet above the sea. Here I met several con- 
victs, with one of whom, an overseer, who 


The road was merely a broad pathway 
through cultivated fields on either side, both 
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being smooth and passable, this being the 
dry season. Almost the entire island is 
under cultivation, and during the wet months, 
the chief time for planting, it is of a vivid 
green, so profuse is the vegetation. So fer- 
tile is the soil that crops are always in prog- 
ress, three and often four being obtained 
each year. The farm implements are very 
primitive; the plow is unknown; and only 
the hoe, which only turns up the surface 
soil, is used. Clumsy bullock carts, with 
heavy, solid wooden wheels and axles, draw 
the farm produce lazily to the stores. The 
chief vegetable productions are maize, 
manioc, beans, and castor-oil, which are 
grown in alternate rows of maize and 
manioc, or maize and beans, or manioc and 
castor-oil. Maize is the chief production, 
the entire crop being consumed on the 
island. A little fine manioc is made for the 
officers, but most of the root is exported to 
Pernambuco for manufacture and re-impor- 
tation in a coarse, dark form, for sale to the 
convicts. The plant here cultivated is appar- 
ently the sweet Cassava. I went into a small 
rough factory, where medicinal oils and also a 
coarse, bad-smelling lamp oil is made from 
the castor-oil bean. The small black and 
the brown “ macass” bean is the product of 


a leguminous shrub named Fajung. Sugar- 
cane is grown in small quantities, but, like 


the island water, its juice is brackish. Cot- 
ton, very white but small in the pod, is 
grown in trifling quantity for exportation, 
but might be more extensively cultivated. 
Rice might be profitably introduced. The 
“ caju”-tree, yielding a large almond-shaped 
plum-like fruit, and the “ almenda” fruit-red 
and plum-like, with a large stone, is com- 
mon. There is a plantation of cocoa-nut 
and another of banana and fig-trees, all 
yielding good fruit. Mammee apples, sweet 
lemons, oranges, water and marsh-melons, 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and a small 
variety of tomato, are also grown. The 
introduction of modern farm implements 
and other improvements, combined with 
more systematic, energetic, and skilled man- 
agement, would contribute much toward 
better cultivation and greater productiveness. 

There are about one hundred and sixty 
or one hundred and seventy horses and five 
hundred cows on the island, belonging 
chiefly to the sergeants. Milk is abundant, 
and usually bought by the convicts. Cattle 
are occasionally killed for the soldiers. 
Besides these, pigs and dogs, and also rats 
and mice, common in the fields, the island 
has no other quadrupeds. There are fowl 





and wild doves, lizards and wasps, and a 
black burrowing cricket (grylus). The water 
birds include the wide-awake,-gannet, tern, 
booby, noddy, boatswain bird, etc. Fish are 
abundant, large, and good. 

As along the Brazilian coast, the seasons 
are the wet, lasting over March to the mid- 
dle of July with heavy rains night and 
day, and the dry, during the rest of the 
year, when the sun is hot in the shade, 
but tempered in the open by the breeze. 
The island lies about the isotherm of 80 
Fahr. and 7° of latitude south of the 
thermal equator. Being thus beyond the 
equatorial doldrums, even when these are 
farthest south, its climate is comparatively 
cool for the latitude. The temperature 
at the anchorage during our visit ranged 
from 77° to 79° Fahr., the relative humidity 
of the air being 80°, and the prevalent winds 
south-east and east-south-east, the month 
being September. The climate is healthy 
and fine, as shown by the appearance of the 
convicts and soldiers. As in other inter- 
tropical islands, it is not those working in the 
sun who suffer from the heat or deteriorate 
in health, but those indoors and sedentary. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery occasionally pre- 
vail on account of the heat and the muddy, 
brackish water, not over-abundant, and only 
found near the beach. Malingering is com- 
mon among the convicts, because when in 
hospital they are fed by Government. The 
military surgeon is the only medical man on 
the island. 

As we sauntered along, my companion 
informed me, in confidence, that the two in 
front were convicts and one a murderer. 
He evidently did not wish to be regarded 
as a felon himself. After walking about a 
mile we struck off to the right along a 
pathway leading into a thicket, emerging 
soon after into a small clearing planted with 
bananas, where we entered a log hut. The 
other two were already there, but they could 
only speak Portuguese. We satchatting. But 
my companions were evidently ill at ease, 
and did not approve of my keeping a heavy 
geological hammer I carried with me in my 
hand, and asked me why I did so. There 
was clearly a mutual suspicion and distrust. 
I was alone, far from the ship, otherwise 
unarmed ; and though they too were weapon- 
less, they were three to one, all powerful 
men, and I felt not over-confident in their 
good intentions or antecedents. Discretion 
being the better part of valor, and both par- 
ties being uneasy, I soon took my leave, 
hammer in hand, ready for any emergency. 
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We parted with polite salutations. I thanked 
them for their courtesy. They showed me 
a path leading out of the bush, and I soon 
got into the main road, glad to be safely 
clear of the worthy trio. I may have been 
ungenerously suspicious, but, if so, my 
caution was pardonable under the circum- 


met the American half-caste, who piloted 
me back to the village and landing. 
Altogether Fernando Noronha is_ well 
worthy of a visit by those who have time 
and opportunity, and an interest in settle- 
ments of this nature. The curiosity of the 
naturalist would here be well repaid, and 
the artist would find many good studies for 





stances. The path led me past a large 
shed, where convicts were one by one bring- | his pencil and brush. Some of the bays 
ing in sackfuls of Indian corn, which they | and headlands are highly picturesque, and 
laid in a heap for storage. Here I again | especially the singular peak. 


FAME. 


I saw in dreams a long and wavering way, 
That wound aloof toward the walls of day; 
Like a great snake on a wide moor it lay. 


At either road-edge there were men who kneeled, 
Some with bowed countenances half-revealed ; 
Some crying drearily ; some whose lips were sealed. 


Ill might you say what presence or what thing 
They waited in their watchful cowering, 
As suppliants wait the advent of a king. 


And now there rose a murmur through them all, 
For a vast shape, fantastically tall, 
Came gliding on, with pace majestical. 


The ample drapery of its filmy guise 
Floated and flowed around it, vaporwise. 
Its face was vaguely stern, with scornful eyes. 


In either hand it carried shining bays, 
Wrought greenly into wreaths of braided sprays, 
Like the old chaplets of the dead Greek days. 


And wheresoe’er that journeying spirit came, 
They caught his shadowy robe, they wailed his name, 
While many a faded face was touched with flame! 


But rarely, very rarely, he bent down, 
Mixed with a languid smile his august frown, 
And dropped on some low brow a glimmering crown. 


Then, just as my strange dream was like to cease, 
His face drew near, and on its haughty peace 
I read unbounded tyranny of caprice! 
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“Won’r you try it then, Jeanie ?” 

There was a world of persuasion in the 
voice that uttered this entreaty, as well as in 
the dark-blue eyes that.seconded it. Janet’s 


own brown ones wavered as she answered: | 


“T wish I could, Arthur; oh, I do wish I 
could! 
You know your father’s words—and you 
know what he is. He would never forgive 


” 


us. 


“Then if we must, we will do without his | 


forgiveness, and do quite as well, too, I dare 
say. Don’t look so grave, dear; you know I 
mean no disrespect, but is it reasonable we 
should spend our best years waiting on a 
whim of his, so long as I have a pair of 
hands, and a head equal to compound frac- 
tions ?” said Arthur, ending with a smile what 
he had begun with a frown. “They say 


Heaven helps those that help themselves, | 


and I’ve no fear but we could take care of 
ourselves.” 

“We might venture, perhaps, if we had 
only ourselves to care for,” answered Janet, 
shaking her head. “ But you know, Arthur, 
it isnotso. When you marry me you marry 
my family along with me—” 

“And am ready to marry all your thirtieth 
cousins into the bargain, if only it were along 
with you.” 

“Yes, I know 


ing tone. 


be wise for two. Asif a wife weren’t burden 


enough—hush, sir! they are burdens; don’t | 
all the magazines say so ?—without loading | 


you with two more encumbrances. For 
Angie must have her comforts, poor thing, 
and Harry is going to college if I have to 
go on my hands and knees to get him there! 
No, there is nothing for it but to wait and 
hope another year; who knows what may 
happen in a whole year ?” 

“ Well,” said Arthur, after a pause, during 
which he had stood considering with knitted 
brows, “I never could quite see the beauty 


of the Micawber policy myself, but I suppose | 


there is no appeal from your decision.” 
The girl sighed in silence, but as she fol- 


lowed him into the passage she laid her hand | 


on his arm. 

“ Arthur, you don’t think me selfish ?” she 
whispered. 

“ Don’t I!” said he; and the accompany- 
ing caress seemed to imply that Arthur rather 


But indeed it would be madness. | 


how foolish you are,” | 
rejoined the girl, still in her former half-jest- | 
“So you see, Arthur, I have to | 


liked selfishness than otherwise. “The most 
selfish, obstinate little lamb I ever saw: 
always set on sacrificing herself to somebody 
else.” j 

With the shutting of the door that shut 
| him out of sight, the happy glow faded from 
Janet’s face, and she turned back with 
another patient sigh. Waiting and hoping, 
so easy to preach, would have been less 
hard to practice had they been more evenly 
proportioned. For, in their circumstances, 
what could a year, or even ten years do? 
Might they not wait a life-time in vain ? 

While Arthur Irvin walked along, revolv- 
ing their difficulties with as much anxiety 
but considerably less patience, her words 
recurred to him: “You know what your 
father is.” Truly did he know but too well. 
The jesting reproach he had just used to 
her might have applied in sober earnest to 
his father; so far, at least, as selfishness and 
obstinacy went, for anything in any respect 
less like a little lamb than Mr. Irvin, Senior, 
could hardly have been imagined. That 
member of the animal kingdom which he 
most suggested, perhaps, to an unprejudiced 
observer, was a pig, at the moment when he 
plants his four feet firmly, cocks up his ears 
and nose, and turns his small red eyes with 
a look of stubborn defiance on the hapless 
mortal who vainly seeks to coax him in the 
way he would not. Mr. Irvin, it must be 
allowed, was scrupulously neat, and even 
nice in his personal habits, which the pig 
certainly is not; otherwise the resemblance 
was undeniable. Filial respect doubtless 
prevented Arthur from dwelling on it, but it 
could hardly have failed to strike him. 

The words Janet had just recalled were 
spoken during a certain conversation carried 
on in the counting-room, when Arthur had 
rather nervously unfolded a project which he 
had very much at heart. Mr. Irvin listened in 
perfect silence, not even lifting his eyes from 
some invoices he was looking over. Then 
at last, pushing them aside, he said in a 
matter-of-fact tone : 

“We might as well come to a definite 
understanding on this subject, Arthur; it may 
save some time and trouble. You know my 
| plans for you about Emily Warner, twenty 
| thousand dollars down. But it seems you 
| can plan better for yourself,eh? Very well, 
_now I'll make a bargain with you. No 


| beggar enters these doors as my daughter, 
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and if you choose to throw yourself into the 
gutter, why you may stay there forever for 
any help of mine; you shall, sir, by the Lord 
Harry! and you know if I generally mean 
what I say. 
a fortune; if you don’t choose to take the 
wife, 1 shall look to you for every cent of 
the money. 
when, where, and whom you like. The day 
that Miss Janet Hollister can give you her 
hand with twenty thousand dollars in it, I 
shall be happy to make her acquaintance ; 
until then I don’t care to hear her name. 
So now we understand each other.” 

And Mr. Irvin with hard self-satisfaction 
leaned back in his comfortable chair, while 
Arthur, looking at the pursed-up lips, bit his 
ywn hard to keep back certain unfilial 
remarks trembling on them. 

Months had passed since then, and the 
matter still stood exactly the same. Arthur 
once or twice, indeed, had attempted to 
re-open the question, but a dogged “You 
have my ultimatum,” {rom his father, warned 
him that he would be urging his cause at its 
own risk. It was a hard tral, and one that 
the young man would never have borne but 


for Janet, who would neither come between | 
| music, art and languages, for a smaller sti- 


his father and him, nor consent to let his 


love for her be the means of his worldly | 


ruin, 

“ Better, I am afraid, to give me up at 
once,” she had said; “but if you care too 
much to do that, let us wait patiently for 
possibilities.” 

So was she preaching hope to him out of 
her own hopelessness. For what chance had 
she of ever fulfilling Mr. Irvin’s condition— 
she, whose utmost efforts were needed even 
to pay her way from day to day? Was she 


not, after all, selfish to accept the sacrifice | 
Ought she, 


of Arthur’s best years of life ? 
not, even at the cost of some present pain 
to him, to save him the long, wearing trial 
that seemed so likely to be unrewarded after 
all? This was what, more sadly than usual, 
she was thinking, as she shut him out of 
her sight and went back, with a sigh, to her 
small daily worries. 

“ Is Arthur gone at last?” was the greeting 
that reached her on opening the door, in a 
voice sweet through all its querulous impa- 
tence. “ Not that it makes much difference 
to me, for now I suppose you're going to 
that dreadful old woman, and she'll keep 
you forever, as usual. How people can be 
so selfish !” 

“Never mind, Angie dear,” said Janet 
soothingly, bending down to the face on the 


I picked you out a wife and | 


That settled, you may marry | 
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pillows, a face as white as they, but with a 
kind of pathetic beauty in the wasted out- 
lines and over-large blue eyes. “If she is 
exacting, it’s not for me to complain, for it 
gives me bread-and-butter, you know.” 

“ Spread thin enough, though,” grumbled 
| the invalid. “I declare, Jenny, in common 
justice she ought to make it up to you in 
| her will. Besides, you’re some sort of cous- 

ins, aren’t you, like all the Scotch ?” 
“‘ Rather too diffuse relationship to do me 
| much good, I’m afraid,” answered Janet, 
laughing, as she began putting on her out- 
door things. 
Angie was quite right, however; there was 
a cousinship near enough to reckon between 
her half-sister Janet Macdonald Hollister, 
| and this old lady who bore the same name. 
So, at least, Mrs. Macdonald had declared, 


| and demonstrated it to her own satisfaction. 
| Their acquaintance was entirely a chance 


one, made through the medium of the 
advertising columns. Janet, left with the 
charge of a sickly half-sister and young 
brother, looked about for something to help 
herself out, and thought she might satisfy the 
requirements of an old lady who did not 
expect to secure a finished professor in 


pend than she would have paid her cook. 
The result was a call on Mrs. Macdonald, 
and an engagement which had lasted ever 
since. It was not likely to last much longer 
now, for it had grown but too plain to Janet 


| that her employer’s days were numbered. 


Her warm heart could not help a thrill of 
pity sometimes, at thought of the stoical 
old woman, dying by inches, alone in the 
midst of her riches. Not, indeed, that she 
need have been alone, as she grimly remarked 
to Janet one day when she had been amus- 
ing herself by tracing out a relationship 


| through twists and turns too intricate for any 


but a Scotch head. 

“T’ve relations enough, I can assure ye, 
Miss Janet, fond ones, too, that would make 
naught of giving up the pleasures of this 
world to smooth my path into another. But 
I'd rather take the will for the deed, you 
see ; they’re welcome to my old shoes when 
I’m done with’em, but so long as I do stand 
in ’em, I'll have nobody treading on my 
heels. Now, it’s different with you; you’re 
one of the clan, to be sure, but then you 
weren’t brought up to look upon your rich 
| old cousin as your natural prey. Now I 
| dare say if I were to take a notion to leave 
| you enough to buy some sort of mourning 
| fol-de-rol, you are just silly enough to let it 
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give you a kindly thought of me, instead of 
hating my memory because ’twasn’t more ; 
hey, child ?” 

And the old lady tapped her companion 
on the shoulder, whereat Janet turned her 
face upward with such a ray of wondering 
pity in the soft, deep gray eyes, as pierced 
straight through the customary mask on the 
cynical old face, which responded for a 
moment with the womanly trust and tender- 
ness latent now beneath a crust of many 
years. She did not speak a word, but 
let her hand rest again on the young girl’s 
shoulder, looking down into her eyes the 
while with a look half sad, half comforted. 
And always after that, Janet felt that there 
was a stronger bond between them than the 
mere give and take of convenience. 

The end seemed very near to Janet this 
morning, as she stood by the sick woman 
and looked down into the ashy, wrinkled 
face, out of which the eyes gleamed with a 
keen contrasting fire. It was little she could 
do to-day for her employer, who was too 
restless for continued reading, but she found 


such evident satisfaction in the young girl’s | 


presence, that the latter finally, with some 
hesitation, offered to come and nurse her. 


This, however, the old lady would not hear | 
| who has regulated it for years. 


of. 

“No,no,”shesaid. “ Best let well alone. 
I’m not denying it’s a comfort to hear and 
see you, but I’ve got too set in my ways to 
go out of ’em at the last—and after all, it’s 
as easy dying as living alone; eh, lassie ? 
No, you'll just come for your bit hour or 
two daily, as we agreed, till time saves us 
both the trouble.” 


Time was not long in doing that. Mrs. 


Macdonald failed so rapidly that before | 


many days all was over. Janet, as she was 
bidden, attended the funeral, remaining like- 
wise to hear the reading of the will. The 
great, gloomy parlor, old-fashioned and set 
as its late mistress, was sprinkled about with 
Macdonalds, relatives in every degree of 
Scotch cousinship, who looked cautiously at 
each other and coldly at Janet, subduing to 
a decent sadness the eager glances that 
sought the man-of-law in whose hands the 
will had been placed. 

It was a decent sadness, however, that was 
unfeigned when the testament had been read. 


For not one was satisfied, though not one | 
| ured face of her benefactress, the unwept 
| old woman whom careless hands had just 


was forgotten. All fared exactly alike, even 
to the “beloved cousin Janet Macdonald 
Hollister,” to her own amazement and that 
of the others. The last, indeed, was so 
unpleasantly evident that sensitive Janet, 








although aware that her claim defrauded no 
one, was considering how to withdraw it, 
when the lawyer’s voice broke the moment- 
ary pause. 

“ There are two codicils,” said Mr. Rand. 
“ The first provides that if the will be not 
carried out_to the letter, in every point, the 
whole bequest shall lapse to the asylum fund 
for poor widows already named in the will.” 

Mr. Rand lifted his eyes and glanced 
keenly over the surrounding faces, which 
had suddenly exchanged angry protest for 
acquiescence. For each, in his own interest, 
must now support the interest of the others. 

“ Codicil second,” resumed the lawyer, 
“relates to the watch worn by the deceased, 
the only piece of property excepted from 
the general sale. It is an old-fashioned 
article, of no very great intrinsic worth, and 
valuable to the deceased’s friends chiefly as 
a souvenir, having on the two cases minia- 
tures of the late Mrs. Macdonald and her 
husband. The will provides that whoever 
may take it shall forfeit five hundred dollars 
of his legacy :—‘ In consideration that the 
watch will serve mostly as a souvenir, and 
it is only fair the fool should pay for his folly. 
Moreover, on pain of forfeiting it, he shall 
carry it every three months to Mr. Sandham, 
If there is 
nobody cares to indulge in so expensive a 
piece of sentiment, it shall be sold for what 
it will bring, and the proceeds given to the 
poor of St. Leonard’s parish.’ These are 
the words of the will, ladies and gentlemen,” 
concluded the lawyer, “and here is the article 
in question.” 

The late Mrs. Macdonald’s relatives gath- 
ered around for examination, but all, with a 
shake of the head and a curl of the lips, 
turned away again, beginning in a low tone 
to converse among themselves, as if the 
day’s business were closed. 

“The property proves considerably less 


| than I supposed,” said one. 


“Well, yes; but I know she had some 
rather heavy losses a few years ago. Then 
that asylum fund—” 

“T am to understand, then,” interposed 
Mr. Rand’s quiet voice, “that the watch 
will be sold as undesirable—” 

“Oh, no,” here interrupted Janet with 
timid eagerness, drawing near, and regard- 
ing through a grateful, pitiful mist, the pict- 


carried out from that very room to her 
hardly more lonely tomb. “I will take it 
if no one else.” 
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“ There seems to be little objection on 


that score,” remarked the lawyer, with a | 
slight smile following her doubtful glance at | 


the others. 


So the lumbering, old-fashioned thing | 
| ment fade out of hers,—‘ with that funny 


became Janet’s undisputed property. 


She thought of it, rather ayprehensively, | 
it must be owned, all the way home. What | 


would Angie say to it—Angie, to whom 


that forfeited money would have meant so | « 
| it out for inspection. 


much of ease and comfort ? — 
What Angie would say to it soon ceased 


to be doubtful, for she grew almost eloquent | 


over her sister’s folly. 
“The idea of throwing away all that 
money ! 


lars. It will grow again in your pocket, I 
suppose.” 

“Don’t, Angie dear,” pleaded Janet. 
“Only think how much we have left still! 
I have only given back—” 

“Just one quarter! 


sat twirling his slate-pencil over an unfin- 
ished sum, which he found much less inter- 
esting than this example not down in the 
book. 

Angie gave a little treble scream. 
quarter! you hear, Janet? 


“A 


quarter, and my back so bad, and Harry 
wearing out shoes at the rate he does! I 
do wonder you could be so thoughtless, 


” 


Janet 

Janet did not answer for a moment. Her 
overflowing gratitude had hindered her, per- 
haps, from measuring this unexpected bounty 
exactly, and Harry’s glib calculation some- 
how seemed to put it before her in a new 
light. True, it was a quarter that she had 


sacrificed to an impulse, and Angie’s back | 


was bad, and Harry’s wear and tear of 
shoe-leather enormous. 

“I am very sorry, Angie darling,” she 
said deprecatingly. “Perhaps it was 
thoughtless ; but if you could have been in 


my place and seen it as I did—all of us | 


taking that poor old creature’s money so 
greedily, and not even pretending to care 
about her picture.” 

“J don’t blame ’em,” said Harry, embit- 
tered, perhaps, by the allusion to that sore 
point of his toes, and snapping a contempt- 
uous thumb and finger at the watch on the 
table near. “ Horrid old guy!” 

“ For shame, Harry!” cried Janet, facing 
round on him. “To take her money and 
then talk like that, and she only just buried, 


too! Oh, how cruel, how mean!” 


Of course, in our circumstances, | 
you can afford to waste five hundred dol- | 
j | you what, Miss Jen, take you girls as you 
| stand, from the stilts under your feet to the 
| cheese-plates on your heads, and a natural- 


Five into twenty’s | 
four, nought ’s a nought,” put in Harry, who 
g g I } 


One whole | 


| She 


“Why, Jenny! I—I didn’t mean any- 
thing,” stammered Harry, abashed by this 
unwonted passion in “ gentle Janet’s” eyes 
and voice. “ Only,”—a returning gleam of 


mischief in his face as he saw the excite- 


little twinkle in the eye, and that fol-de-rol 
thing perched on top of the head and the 
waist up to the ears, it does look such an 
old-fashioned quiz, don’t it, now?” holding 


“T dare say,” answered Janet, already 
self-reproachful, as she stroked “ her boy’s” 


brown curls. “But do you suppose we 


| should look very new-fashioned ourselves 


fifty years from now, Harry?” 


“Ho, you/” cried the saucy boy. “ Tell 


ist fifty years from now wouldn’t know 
what sort of animal he’d got hold of!” 

“Ts a cheese-plate animal or vegetable, 
Harry?” asked Janet gravely. 

“Animal, I guess,” answered Harry 
boldly. “You'd think so over at old 
Gresham’s, if you could see—” 

“Oh, you horrid boy!” moaned Angie, 


| turning her head on her pillows. 


“Come, Harry; I won't have you talk 
so,” said Janet laughingly, as she picked up 
his slate-pencil. 

So Harry returned to arithmetic, and 
Janet went over to coax poor sickly Angie 
back into good temper. 

The bequest at the time had seemed to 
Janet an inexhaustible mine of wealth—a 
kind of Fortunatus’s purse which should 
carry out all her cherished day dreams; it 
would surround poor Angie with luxuries; it 
would send Harry to college; it would even 
form, at least, a nest-egg for that once 


| impossible treasure which Arthur’s father 


made the condition of their happiness. But 
as time slipped by, she found every dollar, 
in anticipation at least, a dozen times appro- 
priated, and the treasure become impossible 
again. She could almost have fancied it all 
a dream but for the watch which lay before 


| her, a sufficiently solid reminder in its heavy 


old-fashioned case, the eyes of the miniature 
winking up at her from the dim enamel. 
looked back at it with a smile and 
then a sigh, then one day remembered sud- 
denly that the prescribed three months had 
nearly elapsed, and she must not forget to 
take it with her the next time she went down 
town with Harry. 

Mr. Sandham—a wiry old man, with 
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black eyes and a polished bald head, on 
which a velvet skull-cap sat coquettishly 
askew—received them; looking at her, she 
noticed, with a singular curiosity as he 
took the watch from her hand. 

“This is a very old acquaintance of 
mine,” he said, as he pressed one spring 
after another. “A very remarkable, and, 
indeed, I may say, valuable piece of work- 
manship. Were you aware of that, Miss 
Hollister?” he asked with a sudden sharp 
look at her. 

“As a souvenir it is, indeed, very valuable 
to me,” she answered, coloring a little, “ but 
I did not imagine that in itself—” 

“Ah, that is because you have probably 
not studied it as I have. Look at it again 
now, Miss Hollister, and see if you perceive 
nothing remarkable.” 

“ It is intricately inlaid,” said Janet hesi- 
tatingly, as she turned it over, “and the 
portraits are done with curious exactness, 
but—” 

“To be sure, to be sure, the portraits,” 
put in Mr. Sandham, rubbing his hands 
with the quick cat-like motion peculiar to 
him. “There is something curious about 
the portraits, is there not? Now, what 
should you say it was, eh, Miss Hollister ?” 


Janet looked doubtfully from his face to | 


the pictured ones and back again. 

“ Only see the eyes!” continued the old 
man gleefully ; “ how they twinkle, as if they 
were just ready to tell you all about it!” 

And truly the two little diamond points 
in each face, as the old man turned them to 
the strong light, sparkled and winked as if 
fairly radiating mystery. 

“ What would you say ?” he went on, “ if 


I were to tell you that each of these con- | 


cealed a diamond—” 

“As large as a roc’s egg?” ecstatically 
murmured Harry, who, fresh from the 
“Arabian Nights’” wonders, would indeed 
hardly have been surprised to see a Genie 
issue from the watch-case. 

“Tam not familiar with the roc’s egg,” 
said the old man, turning upon Master 


ALL the fencing-rooms in Paris, except 
two (I don’t believe there are more), are on 
the ground floor, and at the back of a court- 
yard. No tenant, not even a life-long ten- 
ant of a Paris flat (whom custom has made 
callous to everything, just as eels in time 
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Harry with a sudden confusing ceremoni- 
ousness, “it being, I apprehend, of the kind 
chiefly found in mares’ nests, which I have 
never yet had the fortune to discover. But 
I was about to remark, that the four eyes 
conceal four fine diarnonds, which, united. 
form a very pretty little sum indeed. Look, 
Miss Hollister!” And, pressing a hidden 
spring as he spoke, the outer case flew aside, 
revealing a second one within, in which 
were set two large diamonds, while, on 
repeating the same action with the other 
side, similar treasures were there disclosed. 

“You must understand, Miss Hollister,” 
said the jeweler, nodding at Janet’s bewil- 
dered face, “that the late Mrs. Macdonald 
was of a cautious temperament—no bad 
thing in anybody ; and having suffered some 
losses by a bank, she conceived the idea of 
investing a certain portion of her fortune in 
such a way as to retain it safe about her own 
person. She commissioned me to make an 
inner case for this watch—readily done 
from its great thickness, as you may 
observe—in which two diamonds were set 
on each side, in a position to come directly 
beneath the eyes, which were then pierced 
with a hole in each center. This enabled 
her always to assure herself of their safety, 
while, by disguising their size, it lessened 
the risk of robbery. You see? People 
would hardly take the trouble to steal such 
a little bit of a diamond as that,” said Mr. 
Sandham smilingly, as he re-adjusted the 
dull blank sockets again over the embedded 
jewels, where the tiny central point of light 
winked up again like the eye of a benevo- 
lent witch. 

“Aren't you lucky, though, Jenny Wren!’ 
cried Harry, as soon as he was out of the 
| old man’s paralyzing presence. “ Won't 
| Arthur be glad, though! Now you can be 
married and no more trouble. What was it 
Angie said about the money growing again ? 
And it has, just like that old What’s-his-name 
with the purse ; only yours is a watch-pocket 
instead of a purse. I declare it ought to be 
changed to Fortunata’s Pocket!” 


’ 


| come to consider flaying alive a mere super- 
| ficial titillation—no more), no tenant could 
stand the clatter and turmoil of a fencing- 
room over his head. It is nothing but noisy 
young fellows going in or coming out, march- 
ing, retreating, stamping, grinding chalk on 
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the floor, straightening foils with feet, trying 
the temper of foils on the floor, and the clink 
of foils from six in the morning till eleven 
at night. The only two fencing-rooms 
which are on the first floor have under them, 
one a storehouse for pictures, the other a 
storehouse for books, to contain respectively 
the overflow of a shop in another street, and 
of the boxes on the parapet of the river. 
Need I tell you that the great majority of 
second-hand booksellers ply their trade on 
the river’s banks? Don’t despise them for 
that! Those wooden boxes are but the 
shop’s till; the bank which contains the 
capital is in some back street on the ground 
floor of some court-yard. As the only pro- 
test which pictures and books ever make 
against, even the most unearthly noises, is 
to fall from their frames, or to tumble from 
their shelves, their clamor is unheeded. In 
Paris no remonstrance receives attention, 
unless it be supported by the authority of 
the janitor, or of the police commissioner. 

It is not easy to imagine more dingy 
places than these fencing-rooms. There is 
only one light, tidy one in Paris, and it owes 
its cleanliness to the circumstance that it 
belongs to Mons. Ernest Legouvé, the cele- 
brated dramatist. He has a passion for 


fencing, and has rented the ground floor of 
the house in which he lives, and which is 
his property, to the brothers Robert. I 
suspect he makes a considerable sacrifice of 
money in renting these rooms as fencing- 


rooms. ‘They are in Rue St. Marc, near 
the corner of Rue Vivienne, and about a 
hundred feet from Boulevard Montmartre. 
No fencing-master could pay the current 
rents of this quarter. Rumor says Robert 
finds it hard to meet quarter-day, although 
Mons. Legouvé has thrown into his hands 
the place of fencing-master in half the Paris 
colleges. Again, whenever Mons. Legouvé 
gives a ball, he converts the fencing-rooms 
into a theater, where he delights his guests 
with a dramatic entertainment. These nights 
must diminish Robert’s rent. 

The other Paris fencing-rooms have not 
been painted for a half century. The paper 
is stained by dust and flies, dampness, smoke, 
tobacco. The mirrors have lost all powers 
of reflection. The curtains are faded and 
threadbare. The floor is checkered, here 
by water thrown to lay the dust, there by 
chalk pellets, which are continually crushed 
under foot to prevent fencers from slipping. 

Dingy, dirty, every way uninviting as 
fencing-rooms are, I confess I like to fre- 
quent them. On winter nights, when lighted 


and filled with ten or fifteen pair of fencers, 
they are really brilliant. I enjoy them, when 
(after cudgeling brains all day long to trans- 
mute pen, ink, and paper into bread, meat, 
rent, raiment) I relieve nerves and call upon 
| muscles to be in turn fatigued. How delight- 
ful are the weariness of body, the torrents 
of perspiration wetting flannel and thick 
wadded buckskin through and through, and 
the sound, dreamless sleep which follows the 
long lesson and the longer assault! ‘Then, 
for a man who must make his bread before 
he eats it, what economy of time there is in 
fencing ; in an hour it gives one more and 
better exercise than he may obtain by trudg- 
ing on foot all day, by boxing for hours, or 
by rowing all an afternoon. I say nothing 
about horseback, because that is pre-emi- 
nently the best exercise in the world, and 
because I was not born with a silver spoon 
in my mouth, and have never been able to 
put one there. Horses are only for people 
with silver spoons. 

There is to me something very attractive 
in the appearance of the line which runs all 
around fencing-rooms, and which is formed 


| of masks bound—these with red, those with 


green, others with blue, others still with 
yellow and morocco; the gloves peering 
through the close meshes of the wired visor, 
and the foils hanging below in long, slender, 
tapering, gleaming steel. It gives me pleas- 
ure to look at the men in linen trowsers, 
flannel shirt, and well-wadded buckskin 
jacket, their eyes glittering like diamonds 
with the healthy excitement of exercise 
behind the mask, and their whole person 
attesting the well-ordered life they lead. 
Don Juans and Lotharios are not to be 
found in fencing-rooms. Physical exercises 
enforce morality. Nothing I have seen in 
Paris has struck me more than the absence 
of everything like impropriety in conversa- 
tion which I have observed in fencing-rooms. 
I have never heard an oath, or a coarse 
expression, or an allusion to women, or an 
indecent story in them. I have heard but 
one rude speech, and I have seen but one 
rude action in them ; both were by the same 
man, and they were punished by such icy 
silence, their author never repeated them. 
There is more ceremonious politeness in 
them than is to be found anywhere else in 
France. The lesson ended, the pupil inva- 
riably says, “I thank you, sir,” to the master, 
or to the provost, if the latter give the lesson. 
When one would make an assault with 
another, he always prefers his requests in 
| these words: “Sir, would you be so very 
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good as to make an assault with me?” He | 


never hears any other reply but: ‘ Most 
willingly, sir, I am entirely at your orders.” 
The assault ended, the adversaries shake 
hands, saying: “Sir, I thank you,” and 
replying: “Sir, the obligation is wholly on 
my side.” I have never seen a quarrel 
‘about the blows given. I don’t pretend to 
say the conversation is very intellectual. 
The ignorance of the frequenters is amazing. 
I do not know one of them who sees a 
newspaper daily or regularly. Among them 
are contributors to magazines; not one of 
them ever sees a magazine unless it happens 
to contain an article by him. When I add 
that some of these frequenters are professors 
in some of the most celebrated seats of 
learning in Paris, others are lawyers, others 
are physicians, this statement will appear 
still more extraordinary. Nothing has struck 


me more in France than the absence of | 
You would weep over me | 


books in houses. 





were I to tell how many staircases I have | 


climbed, how many lodgings I have visited 
in Paris in search of rooms. I have never 
seen but one book-case during all these 
expeditions. I have visited amicably a great 
many artists’ studios. _1 have never seen a 
book or a book-case except in two of them ; 


seen drink of any kind introduced. In 
summer beer has occasionally been brought 
in. I have seen it introduced twice in five 
years. A naval officer introduced brandy. 
He and two or three others would sip a 
thimbleful in a tumbler of water, and the 
one glass would last during the whole lesson 
and its sequent assaults. The French are 
not only temperate, but adverse to expense. 
Money becomes volatile in the heated 
atmosphere of Paris, and disappears in 
invisible vapors through the interstices of 
the purse and the fingers of the closest fist. 
Besides, there are rich and poor behind the 
mask, and the latter would be driven from 
the fencing-room if habits of expense were 
notorious ; for the French are passionately 
fond of equality ; furthermore, they savagely 
enforce the rule of paying the score in turn, 
and he who should allow himself to be 
treated without once standing the bill, would 
soon be driven from the room. Speaking 
of French temperance, I may mention that 


| one evening a gentleman, to illustrate his 


remarks, said: 

“You know how a man feels when he is 
drunk ?” 

There were fifteen men present, only one 


| of whom, and he not a Frenchman, could 


both of these artists were Americans. I have | 


never seen a book or a book-case in any 
house I have visited except two, and in 
both of these the wives were American. By 
the way, Lord Chesterfield alludes to this 
same ignorance, so it does not date from 
the Empire, as many Frenchmen assert. 
Their conversation is sprightly, and it is 
amusing. It turns chiefly upon art (there 
is always some art show open in Paris, the 
Annual Exhibition of Fine Arts, auction 
sales of pictures, exhibitions at the picture- 
dealers’, new pictures in artists’ studios), upon 
the last new play, and sometimes, though 
rarely, upon politics. But for singing, I 
never heard such fellows! 
them strike up a tune, they all join in, each 
taking the part (tenor, bass, etc.), best suited 
to his voice. I don’t pretend to say that 
all of these notes would be considered good 
as sterling behind the foot-lights of an opera- 
house, but they find amusement in the exer- 
cise, and it is not unpleasing to the listener. 

All are smokers. The pipe is indispen- 
sable in a fencing-room. Everybody is 





Let any one of | 


| bill. 





join his experience to the questioner’s. This 
general moderation makes fatal duels rare 
in France. 

Duels take place continually, but one 
rarely hears of anything except the coffee 
which follows them. Seconds don’t like to 
be mixed up with a fatal affair. Principals 
have still more aversion to such duels, 
especially if in the lottery they think the 


| chances are in favor of drawing the ball. 


The law officers deal harshly with the 
seconds of a fatal duel, and, if a heavy fine 
be inflicted, the family of the fallen rarely 
feel like adding legal costs to a long funeral 
A man who has figured as principal 
in a duel is generally shunned. People are 
very polite to him, take good care not to 
offend him, take better care to keep out of his 
company. Nobody likes to feel in unguarded 
hours the necessity of being guarded. 
There are many reasons why duels rarely 
end fatally. All the gunsmiths keep pistols 


“warranted not to hit a barn door at ten 
| paces. 


They are grooved all sorts of ways; 


' they are made so light that the least load 


reeking with perspiration, and the odor of | 
twelve or fifteen half-naked men in this con- | 


dition is not suggestive of Jockey Club or 
patchouli. 
‘on the olfactory nerves. 


Tobacco repels all these assaults | 
I have rarely | 


of powder sends them to the skies; the 
trigger is made so hard the hand pulls the 
pistol higher than even the skies; the ham- 
mer is weighted and has such a powerful 
spring the barrel is knocked down. More- 
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over, the seconds always take care to over- 
load, that the pistol, no matter how care- 
fully aimed, may bounce over the object. 
Lastly, but by no means leastly, there is the 
emotion inseparable from a maiden appear- 
ance in the part of target for an enemy’s 
loaded pistol. It is incredible how fast 
eyelids will snap under these circumstances. 

Frenchmen are averse to duels with pis- 
tols, because this weapon is too “ brutal” 
and too uncertain. The sword is as delicate 
as a housewife’s needle, and is completely 
under command. It is not only the desire 
to end the duel with the first blood which 
makes encounters with swords so rarely 
fatal. It is impossible for the inexperienced 
to conceive the difference the fencer finds 
between fencing in a room and fencing 
out of doors. The pistol-shooter discovers 
something of the same sort when he aban- 
dons the gallery for the field. In the former, 
floor, ceiling and walls unconsciously guide 
hand and eye; he stands, as it were, at one 
end of a tube and shoots at a target placed 
near the other end. When in the field he 
aims at a tree, he is scarcely able to cover 
it. This also is one of the reasons why 
duels with pistols are so rarely fatal. The 
man who, for the first time, fences out of 


doors, literally sees nothing, and this phrase | 


does not express the singular sensation. 
Antagonist, foils, scene—everything van- 
ishes, and one feels as if he were a dwarfed 


Liliputian gazing on vacancy. He who, in 


a balloon out of sight of earth, leans over the | 


car and gazes into the blue depths beneath 
him, must feel some such sensation. 

Again, few men can hold and fence with 
a foil for ten consecutive minutes. The 
severe exercise exhausts them. When one 
takes up a dueling sword, one feels as if he 
had a giant’s clubin hand. In two minutes 
he can scarcely keep it up. When he par- 
ries, it seems to drop to the horizon, carried 
away by the vis inertia. To thrust is still 
worse; imagine a man thrusting with a 
giant’s club—so it feels. Now the art of 


the fencer may be said to lie in doing two | 


things adroitly—never letting the point of 
his sword go beyond the sides of his body— 
and moving his sword only with his hand, 
never with his arm. Judge how difficult it is 
to fulfill these conditions when one has in hand 
a weapon which feels like a club. Some 
fencers use the dueling sword, or rather a 
sort of sword heavier than the dueling 
sword, whenever they take lessons, or give 
assault, to accustom themselves to its weight. 
It is, however, too expensive for ordinary 


| persons. 











Broken foils are a heavy burden, 
while they cost only forty cents a piece; 
the fencer sometimes breaks three or four 


| new ones in as many minutes, if he falls on 


a bad “run” of foils; and, as the more foils 


| that are broken, the more money the master 


makes (he pays fifteen or twenty cents for 


| them), he is particular only about their bad 
| quality. 
| are broken every month by the most careful 


Three or four dollars’ worth of foils 


fencer. I have seen men break sixteen 
dollars’ worth a month. Pupils not only pay 
for all they break, but for all the master breaks 
fencing with them, and he takes care to shat- 
ter as many as he thinks the pupil will pay 
for without grumbling, or without ceasing to 
take lessons. Fencing swords cost two dol- 
lars each; and such a fine levied on every 
broken blade makes fencing an expensive 
amusement. 

One of the most absurd scenes I have ever 
witnessed in a fencing-room is the appear- 
ance of a fellow who has stumbled or 


| been pushed into a duel, and who never in 


his life saw a foil except in a gunsmith’s 
window. 

There is a current notion that every fen- 
cing-master has a secret, by which the most 
adroit adversary may be vanquished by the 
rawest man who ever took sword in hand 
for the first time. Everybody has heard 
tell of the most experienced swordsmen 
being killed by novices. ‘There is no foun- 
dation for such nonsense. The only way in 
which this deed could possibly be done 
would be, that the neophyte did but hold 


| his sword out straight, and the first-rate 


swordsman spitted himself on it. As fen- 
cers know this course of action is always 
taken by novices, the former are on their 
guard against it. The action of stretching 
forth the sword puts it absolutely in the 
power of the antagonist, and nothing is 
easier than to take possession of it and 
inflict a mortal wound on its holder. True, 
a novice, who actively attacks his opponent, 
does embarrass the latter. Everybody knows. 
we all have our handwriting, and our gait, 
and our style. The police are able to detect 
the perpetrator of a crime (if it be commit- 
ted by a notorious criminal) by the manner 
in which it was done. Each rogue has his 
style. It is just so in fencing. Each man 
has his method, his logic, and a master of 
fencing easily sees a few minutes after the 
combat begins what is the logic of his adver- 
sary. There is only a given number of things 
which can be done, and, after a few feints, 
an expert swordsman detects the order in 
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which his adversary does them. A novice, 
however, is ignorant of these things ; he does 
not know (if I may use such an expression) 
the rules of the game. He moves his pawn 


as if it were,a castle, and his bishop as if it | 
were a queen, and he is entitled to do so, | 
| suggestions, which he does not know how 


for the rules of fencing are not obligatory 
out of the fencing-room. ‘These rules are 
but deductions from the skill of the most 


accomplished swordsmen, and are designed | 
There- 


to lead men to acquire their skill. 
fore, a fencer who has a neophyte before 
him is doubly on his guard, because his 
adversary is a creature of caprice and not 
of logic. 
be surprised by ignorance, and, in this way, 
stories of rawness defeating maturity may 
have gotten into currency. 


Equally silly is the belief of the existence | 


of secret blows, whose magic defies the most 
consummate skill. ““Thecommander’s blow” 


: . ~ | 
and “ the Italian blow” are the most famous | 
They are simplicity | 
| tion, and the word ‘Go, gentlemen!’ is 


of these secret blows. 
itself, and cannot be successfully executed 
if the adversary be a tolerable swordsman 
and carefully on his guard. To explain 
them here would oblige me to enter into 
technicalities, which would be Greek to the 
majority of readers. 


darmes’ blow.” ‘The gendarmes are the 
rural police. When your adversary is about 
to attack you, assume a horrified expression 
of countenance, cast a terrified glance at the 
horizon dack of him, shout: “ There come 
the gendarmes !” 
look, run your sword through him, exclaim- 


ing, as you do so, and this artfully, that the | 


whole sentence may seem to be one ejacu- 
lation: “ Let’s make haste!” It wrings 
my heart to be obliged to add that judges 
and juries are not disposed to consider “ the 
gendarmes’ blow” as a legacy of the Cheva- 
lier Bayard. 

The piteous expression of* face of an 
ignoramus who has a duel on his hands, 
and who comes to beg for “ the commander’s 
blow,” is extremely ludicrous. ‘The fencers 
in the room don’t laugh; Frenchmen look 
significantly and roguishly at each other 
where we laugh. Although the usual fee 
for “ coaching” a raw fellow in these perils 
is fifty dollars, the fencing-master, if he is 
honest, will frankly say he really can do 
nothing ; his only secret blows are dexterity, 
rapidity and precision, acquired by patience, 
perseverance and thought. 


If a fencer be not wary, he may | 


The only secret blow | 
which is certain of success is “the gen- | 


As he turns his head to | 


| to the challenged party’s seconds. 





| which the duel shall be fought. 


I have never | 
seen this answer accepted. The ignoramus | 


thing.” The truth is “a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” especially in fencing. It 
confuses the fellow. Instead of trusting 
to the 4ruée that is in him to use the sword 
in obedience to the instincts of self-preser- 
vation, he attempts to execute the master’s 


to carry out, or he is confounded by the 
slightest incident. For instance, the advice 
commonly given is: 

“Beat constantly in retreat whenever 
your adversary thrusts at you; this will 
fatigue him and he cannot inflict a wound, 


| or at all events a severe wound.” 


But it commonly happens, that the sec- 
onds draw a line on the ground beyond 


| which there shall be no retreating, and when 
| the neophyte discovers this, his wits forsake 


him and he does not know what to do. 
The most sensible advice I have ever heard 


| given under these circumstances is that 


which Robert always gives: 
“ As soon as you both are placed in posi- 


given, fall on your adversary as rapidly as 
you may, and attempt to pierce his sword- 
arm. You are apt to succeed, and the least 
drop of blood drawn is sure to end the 
duel.” 

There is something irresistibly comic 
when one compares the solemnity of seconds 
and the inanity of duels. The seconds (the 
French code requires that each adversary 
shall have two seconds) carry the chal- 
lenge early in the morning. They come, 
even during the dog-days, buttoned up to 
the throat. They are grave, dignified, cere- 
monious. Etiquette requires that they should 
at once, and without discussion, be referred 
(Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte’s trial for the murder of 
Louis Noir showed the good reason for this 
rule.) The four seconds, after long nego- 
tiations, settle the conditions of the fight. 
The French rule of choice of weapon is 
more equitable than ours, which gives it to 
the challenged party, who is commonly the 
aggressor. The French give the choice to 
the party insulted ; so bullies know they are 
insolent at their peril. A blackguard may 
be bold on the strength of his skill with the 
sword. His adversary, knowing this skill, 
may insist on pistols for the weapons with 
Expert 
shots are not rare. Pistol galleries have 
their regular frequenters as well as fencing- 
rooms. 

The conditions of the duel settled, the 


invariably insists upon being taught “ some- | six actors in the farce (and usually they 
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carry a surgeon with them, although this is 
rather a useless precaution) repair to some 
of the woods around Paris. An open space 
in a secluded part of the forest is soon 
found. 
loons and low-heeled, low-gartered, o/d shoes 
with them. They remove all other clothes 
and put on these. Seconds commonly insist 
that shirts shall be taken off, because a stiff- 
starched shirt bosom is apt to divert the 
sword from its course. Moreover amulets 
are frequently worn here, especially in immi- 
nent danger, even by those who “ turn their 
back on the Saint when once the bridge has 
been crossed.” Mons. Paul de Cassagnac 
always said (and no denial has ever been 
given his assertion) that he should, in their 
well-remembered duel, have killed Mons. 
Henri Rochefort, had the latter not worn a 
blessed silver medal. The pistol ball, aimed 
unerringly at the heart, struck the medal 
and glanced off In the duel between 


Cautious men carry linen panta- 


shall have handled the weapons; one is 
twice as expert with a familiar as with a new 
sword. ‘The swords are held straight, point 
up and overhead, the arm outstretched to 
full length, until the second of the principal 
who has won choice of position advances 
half way between each adversary, when 
swords are lowered till they cross. The 
second holds both at the junction, and 
asks each antagonist (his principal last) : 
“Are you ready, sir?” Upon receiving an 
affirmative answer, he waits an instant, that 
each adversary may feel on his guard ; then 
removes his hand and exclaims: “A/Zz, 
Messieurs (Go, gentlemen).”” Usually, both 


| principals spring in retreat at this word, in 


| order to guard against surprise. 


| an instant (the 
| imagine how much is revealed by the /ee/ 


Messrs. Amédée Achard and Charles Blanc, | 


the latter went on the ground with a five- 
franc piece in his vest pocket. Mons. Ach- 


ard’s ball struck it and was diverted trom | 


the fatal course. Whereupon the inveterate 
punster, Mons. Mery (who was 
Achard’s second), gayly exclaimed : 

“ That’s what | call money well invested.” 

If so slight an obstacle can avert a pistol 
ball, it much more readily averts a small 
sword’s point ; and it may easily be imagined 
how readily the latter would be turned aside 
by a starched plait. 


Mons. | 


| its destination. 


The principals having been stripped to 


the waist, choice of position is decided by 
tossing a coin: “ Heads, or tails?” 
who has choice of position elects one in 
which his back shall be to the sun; his 
adversary is placed opposite to him. It is 
commonly agreed to make boards, beyond 
which the respective opponents shall not 
retreat. This precaution is taken, partly 
to save the reputation of a nervous princi- 
pal who might retreat till doomsday, and 


He |! 


|} recommences. 


partly to prevent the duel from lasting too | 


long atime. The instructions given a prin- 
cipal who is less skillful than his adversary 


| The code is homeopathic. 


are: “Always attack and continually retreat.” | 


The reasons of these tactics are, that it is 
easier to attack than to parry feints and 
blows, especially when they are rapidly 
delivered. Retreat is made with long 
strides; advance is slow and cautious, for 
during the advance one is powerless even 
for defense. The adversaries once in posi- 
tion, they are armed. It is a tacit condition 
of every duel that neither of the principals 


| 
| 
| 


The more 
confident or the more impatient adversary 
soon advances cautiously, until swords are 
joined again. He studies his adversary for 
uninitiated can scarcely 


of an adversary’s sword and the sight of 
his hand), then gives one, two, three, four, 
five or six slight blows (varying the number 
with the fee/ of his adversary’s sword) to his 
opponent’s weapon, and then tries to get in 
a good blow, unless his opponent has antici- 
pated him, by taking advantage of his 
change of blow from four to six, to make a 


| rapid lunge just after he quits four and 
| before he reaches six; and if the lunge be 
| made with cat-like rapidity and in the nick 


of the proper time, it commonly reaches 
The action once engaged, 
lunge rapidly follows lunge for two minutes, 
and then, if no blood be drawn, both parties 
take rest, breathless and unable to hold up 
their swords, which seem as heavy as the best 
bower anchor of a man-of-war. When they 
recover breath and strength the second 
again crosses their swords, and the combat 
A duel rarely lasts longer 
than eight minutes, including all the restings. 
At last a lucky blow produces an abrasion 
of the skin of the little finger. The surgeon, 
by dint of hard and adroit pressure, con- 
trives to squeeze out a tiny bead of blood. 
That drop suf- 
fices to purge away smirch from escutcheon ; 
“honor is satisfied.” The adversaries shake 
hands, and vow themselves to be desolated 
that a misunderstanding should have occur- 
red between them. Coffee is served. 

Sometimes—rarely, but still sometimes— 
the end is tragical. This commonly happens 
when both antagonists are inexperienced, or 
when one of them joins cowardice to igno- 
rance. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FATHER FELIPE, 


Wuen Arthur Poinsett, after an hour’s 
rapid riding over the scorching sand-hills, 
finally drew up at the door of the Mission 
Refectory, he had so far profited by his own 
advice to Donna Maria as to be quite dry, 
and to exhibit very little external trace of 
his late adventure. It is more remarkable 
perhaps that there was very little internal 
evidence either. No one who did not know 
the peculiar self-sufficiency of Poinsett’s 
individuality would be able to understand 
the singular mental and moral adjustment 
of a man keenly alive to all new and present 
impressions, and yet able to dismiss them 
entirely, without a sense of responsibility or 
inconsistency. That Poinsett thought twice 
of the woman he had rescued—that he ever 
reflected again on the possibilities or natural 
logic of his act—during his ride, no one who 
thoroughly knew him would believe. When 
he first saw Mrs. Sepulvida at the Point of 
Pines, he was considering the possible evils 
or advantages of a change in the conserva- 
tive element of San Antonio; when he left 
her, he returned to the subject again, and it 
fully occupied his thoughts until ‘Father 
Felipe stood before him in the door of the 
refectory. I do not mean to say that he at 
all ignored a certain sense of self-gratulation 
in the act, but I wish to convey the idea 
that all other considerations were subordi- 
nate to this sense. And possibly also the 
feeling, unexpressed, however, by any look or 
manner, that if 4e was satisfied, everybody 
else ought to be. 

If Donna Maria had thought his general 
address a little too irreverent, she would 
have been surprised at his greeting with 
Father Felipe. His whole manner was 
changed to one of courteous and even 
reverential consideration, of a boyish faith 
and trustfulness, of perfect confidence and 
self-forgetfulness, and moreover was perfectly 
sincere. She would have been more sur- 
prised to have noted that the object of 
Arthur’s earnestness was an old man, and 
that beyond a certain gentle and courteous 





manner and refined bearing, he was unpict- 
uresque and odd-fashioned in dress, snufty 
in the sleeves, and possessed and inhabited 
a pair of shoes so large, shapeless, and incon- 
sistent with the usual requirements of that 
article as to be grotesque. 

It was evident that Arthur’s manner had 
previously predisposed the old man in his 
favor. He held out two soft brown hands 
to the young man, addressed him with a 
pleasant smile as “ My son,” and welcomed 
him to the Mission. 

“ And why not this visit before ?” asked 
Father Felipe, when they were seated upon 
the little veranda that overlooked the Mis- 
sion garden, before their chocolate and 
cigaritos. 

“T did not know I was coming until day 
before yesterday. It seems that some new 
grants of the old ex-Governor’s have been 
discovered, and that a patent is to be ap- 
plied for. My partners being busy, I was 
deputed to come here and look up the 
matter. To tell the truth, I was glad of an 
excuse to see our fair client, or, at least, be 
disappointed as my partners have been in 
obtaining a glimpse of the mysterious Donna 
Dolores.” 

“Ah, my dear Don Arturo,” said the Padre, 
with a slightly deprecatory movement of his 
brown hands, “I fear you will be no more 
fortunate than others. It is a penitential 
week with the poor child, and at such times 
she refuses to see any one, even on business. 
Believe me, my dear boy, you, like the 
others—more than the others—permit your 
imagination to run away with your judg- 
ment. Donna Dolores’ concealment of her 
face is not to heighten or tempt the mascu- 
line curiosity, but alas !—poor child—is only 
to hide the heathenish tattooings that deface 
her cheek. You know she is a half-breed. 
Believe me, you are all wrong. It is foolish, 
perhaps—vanity—who knows? but she is 
a woman—what would you?” continued 
the sagacious Padre, emphasizing the sub- 
stantive with a slight shrug worthy of his 
patron saint. 

“ But they say, for all that, she is very 
beautiful,” continued Arthur, with that mis- 
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chievousness which was his habitual method 
of entertaining the earnestness of others, 
and which he could not entirely forego, 
even with the Padre. 

“So! so! Don Arturo—it is idle gossip!” 
said Father Felipe, impatiently,—“ a brown 
Indian girl with a cheek as tawny as the 
summer fields.” 

Arthur made a grimace that might have 
been either of assent or deprecation. 

“Well, I suppose this means that I am 
to look over the papers with you alone. 
Bueno! WHave them out, and let us get 
over this business as soon as possible.” 

“ Poco tiempo,” said Father Felipe, with a 
smile. Then more gravely, “ But what is 
this? You do not seem to have that inter- 
est in your profession that one might expect 
of the rising young advocate—the junior 
partner of the great firm you represent. 
Your heart is not in your work—eh ?” 

Arthur laughed. 

“Why not? It is as good as any.” 

“But to nght the oppressed ? 
justice to the unjustly accused, eh? To 
redress wrongs—ah, my son! hat is noble. 
That, Don Arturo—it is ¢hat has made you 
and your colleagues dear to me—dear to 
those who have been the helpless victims 
of your courts—your corregidores.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Arthur, hastily, 
shedding the Father’s praise with an habit- 
ual deft ease that was not so much the 
result of modesty as a certain conscious 
pride that resented any imperfect tribute. 
“Yes, I suppose it pays as well, if not bet- 
ter, in the long run. ‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,’ as our earliest philosophers say.” 

“ Pardon ?” queried the Padre. 

Arthur, intensely amused, made a pur- 
posely severe and literal translation of 
Franklin’s famous apothegm, and then 
watched Father Felipe raise his eyes and 
hands to the ceiling in pious protest and 
mute consternation. 

“And these are your American ethics ?” 
he said at last. 


! 





tially successful. Father Felipe became at 
once interested, but did not laugh. When 
the young man had concluded he approach- 
ed him, and laying his soft hand on Arthur's 
curls, turned his face upward toward him 
with a parental gesture that was at once 
habitual and professional, and said : 

“Look at me here. I am an old man, 
Don Arturo. Pardon me if I think I have 
some advice to give you that may be worthy 
your hearing. Listen then! You are one 
of those men capable of peculiarly affecting 
and being affected by women. So! Par- 
don,” he continued gently, as a slight flush 
rose into Arthur’s cheek, despite the smile 
that came as quickly to his face. “Is it 
not so? Be not ashamed, Don Arturo! 
It is not here,” he added, with a poetical 
gesture toward the wall of the refectory, 
where hung the painted effigy of the 
blessed St. Anthony, “it is not here that I 


| would undervalue or speak lightly of their 


To do | 


influence. ‘The widow is rich, eh ?—hand- 
some, eh? impulsive ? You have no heart in 
the profession you have chosen. What then? 
You have some in the instincts—what shall I 
say ?—the accomplishments and graces you 


| have not considered worthy of a practical 


| secreto. 
| and make good use of them. 


end! You are a natural lover. Pardon! 
You have the four S’s—‘ Sdno, solo, solicito y 
Good! ‘Take an old man’s advice, 
Turn your 
weaknesses—eh ? perhaps it és too strong a 
word !—the frivolities and vanities of your 


| youth into a power for your old age! Eh?” 





_ “They are, and in conjunction with man- | 
ifest destiny and the Star of Empire they | 


have brought us here, and—have given me 
the honor of your acquaintance,” said Arthur 
in English. 

Father Felipe looked at his friend in 
hopeless bewilderment. Arthur instantly 
became respectful and Spanish. To change 
the subject and relieve the old man’s evident 
embarrassment, he at once plunged into a 
humorous description of his adventure of 
the morning. The diversion was only par- 

VoLt. XI.—36. 





Arthur smiled a superior smile. He was 
thinking of the horror with which the old 
man had received the axiom he had recently 
quoted. He threw himself back in his chair 
in an attitude of burlesque sentiment, and 
said with simulated heroics : 

“But what, O my Father! what if a de- 
voted, exhausting passion for somebody else 
already filled my heart? You would not 
advise me to be false to that. Perish the 


| thought!” 


Father Felipe did not smile. A peculiar 
expression passed over his broad, brown, 
smoothly shaven face, and the habitual look 
of child-like simplicity and deferential court- 
esy faded from it. He turned his small 
black eyes on Arthur and said: 

“ Do you think you are capable of such 
a passion, my son? Have you had an 
attachment that was superior to novelty or 
self-interest ?” 

Arthur rose a little stiffly. 

“ As we are talking of one of my clients 
and one of your parishioners, are we not 
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getting a little too serious, Father? At all | 
events, save me from assuming a bashful 
attitude toward the lady with whom I am 
to have a business interview to-morrow. 
And now about the papers, Father,” con- 
tinued Arthur, recovering his former ease. 
“T suppose the invisible fair one has sup- | 
plied you with all the necessary documents | 
and the fullest material for a brief. Go on. 
I am all attention.” 

“You are wrong again, son,” said 
Father Felipe. “ It is a matter in which she | 
has shown even more than her usual disin- | 
clination to talk. I believe but for my | 
interference, she would have even refused | 
to press the claim. AAs it is, I imagine she 
wishes to make some compromise with the 
thief—pardon me!—the what do you say? 
eh? the preémptor! But I have nothing | 
to do with it. All the papers, all the facts | 
are in the posséssion of your friend, Mrs. 
Sepulvida. You are to see her. Believe 
me, my friend, if you have been disap- 
pointed in not finding your Indian client, 
you will have a charming substitute—and 
one of your own race and color—in the 
Donna Maria. Forget, if you can, what I 
have said!—but you will not. Ah, Don 
Arturo, I know you better than yourself. 
Come. Let us walk in the garden. You 
have not seen the vines. I have a new 
variety of grape since you were here before.” 

“TI find nothing better than the old Mis- 
sion grape, Father,” said Arthur, as they 
passed down the branching avenue of | 
olives. a 

“Ah! Yet the aborigines knew it not. | 
And only valued it when found wild, for the 
coloring matter contained in its skin. From 
this, with some mordant that still remains a 
secret with them, they made a dye to stain 
their bodies and heighten their copper hue. 
Yuu are not listening, Don Arturo, yet it 
should interest you, for it is the color of 
your mysterious client, the Donna Dolores.” 

Thus chatting, and pointing out the vari- 
ous objects that might interest Arthur, from 
the overflowing boughs of a venerable fig- 
tree to the crack made in the adobe wall of 
the church by the last earthquake, Father 
Felipe, with characteristic courteous formal- 
ity, led his young friend through the | 
ancient garden of the Mission. By degrees, | 
the former ease and mutual confidence of 
the two friends returned, and by the time 
that Father Felipe excused himself for a 


few moments to attend to certain domestic | 


arrangements on behalf of his new guest, 
perfect sympathy had been restored. 


Left to himself, Arthur strolled back until] 


| opposite the open chancel door of the 


church. Here he paused, and, in obedience 
to a sudden impulse, entered. The old 
church was unchanged—like all things in 


| San Antonio—since the last hundred years; 


perhaps there was little about it that Arthur 
had not seen at the other Missions. ‘There 


' were the old rafters painted in barbaric 


splendor of red and brown stripes; there 
were the hideous, waxen, glassed-eyed saints 
leaning forward helplessly and rigidly from 
their niches; there was the Virgin Mary in 
a white dress and satin slippers, carrying 
the infant Saviour in the opulence of lace 
long-clothes; there was the Magdalen in 
the fashionable costume of a Spanish lady 
of the last century. There was the usual 
quantity of bad pictures; the portrait, full 
length, of the patron saint himself, so hide- 
ously and gratuitously old and ugly that his 
temptation by any. self-respecting woman 
appeared more miraculous than his resist- 
ance; the usual martyrdoms in terrible 
realism; the usual * Last Judgments” in 
frightful accuracy of detail. 

But there was one picture under the nave 
which attracted Arthur’s listless eyes. It was 
a fanciful representation of Junipero Serra 
preaching to the heathen. I am afraid that 
it was not the figure of that most admirable 
and heroic missionary which drew Arthur's 
gaze; I am quite certain that it was not the 
moral sentiment of the subject, but rather 
the slim, graceful, girlish, half-nude figure of 
one of the Indian converts who knelt at 
Father Junipero Serra’s feet, in child-like 
but touching awe and contrition. ‘There 
was such a depth of penitential supplication 
in the young girl’s eyes—a penitence so 
pathetically inconsistent with the absolute 
virgin innocence and helplessness of the 
exquisite little figure, that Arthur felt his 
heart beat quickly as he gazed. He turned 
quickly to the other picture—look where he 
would, the eyes of the little acolyte seemed 
to follow and subdue him. 

I think I have already intimated that his 
was not a reverential nature. With a quick 
imagination and great poetic sensibility, 


| nevertheless. the evident intent of the pict- 


ure, or even the sentiment of the place, did 
not touch his heart or brain. But he still 
half-unconsciously dropped into a seat, and, 
leaning both arms over the screen before 
him, bowed his head against the oaken 
panel. A soft hand laid upon his shoulder 
suddenly aroused him. 

He looked up sharply and met the eyes 
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of the Padre looking down on him with a 
tenderness that both touched and exasper- 
ated him. 

“Pardon!” said Padre Felipe, gently. 
“I have broken in upon your thoughts, 
child!” 

A little more brusquely than was his habit 
with the Padre, Arthur explained that he 
had been studying up a difficult case. 

“So!” said the Padre softly, in response. 
“With tears in your eyes, Don Arturo? 
Not so!” he added to himself, as he drew 
the young man’s arm in his own and the 
two passed slowly out once more into the 
sunlight. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

IN WHICH THE DONNA MARIA MAKES AN 

IMPRESSION. 


THE Rancho of the Blessed Fisherman 
looked seaward as became its title. If the 


founder of the rancho had shown a religious | 


taste in the selection of the site of the 
dwelling, his charming widow had certainly 
shown equal practical taste, and indeed a 
profitable availing of some advantages that 
the founder did not contemplate, in the 
adornment of the house. The low-walled 
square adobe dwelling had been relieved of 
much of its hard practical outline by several 
feminine additions and suggestions. The 
tiled roof had been carried over a very 
broad veranda supported by vine-clad col- 
umns, and the lounging corridor had been, 
in defiance of all Spanish custom, trans- 
ferred from the inside of the house to the 
outside. The interior court-yard no longer 
existed. The somberness of the heavy 
Mexican architecture was relieved by bright 
French chintzes, delicate lace curtains, and 
fresh colored hangings. 


bamboo chairs and settees, and a striped 
Venetian awning shaded the glare of the 
seaward front. Nevertheless, Donna Maria, 
out of respect to the local opinion, which 
regarded these changes as ominous of if not 
a symbolical putting off the weeds of wid- 
owhood, still clung to a few of the local 
traditions. It is true that a piano occupied 
one side of her drawing-room, but a harp 
stood in the corner. If a freshly cut novel 
lay open on the piano, a breviary was con- 
spicuous on the marble center-table. If, on 
the mantel, an elaborate French clock with 
bronze shepherdesses trifled with Time, on 


the wall above it an iron crucifix spoke of | 
| Antonio and the surveillance of Donna 


Eternity. 


The broad veranda | 
was filled with the later novelties of Chinese | 
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expecting a guest. She was lying im a 
Manilla hammock swung between two posts 
of the veranda, with her face partially hidden 
by the netting, and the toe of a little shoe 
just peeping beyond. Not that Donna Maria 
expected to receive her guest thus; on the 
contrary, she had given orders to her ser- 
vants that the moment a stranger cadad/ero 
appeared on the road she was to be apprised 
of the fact. For I grieve to say that, far 
from taking Arthur’s advice, the details of 
the adventure at the Point of Pines had 
been imparted by her own lips to most of 
her female friends, and even to the domes- 
tics of her household. In the earlier stages 
of a woman’s interest in a man she is apt to 
be exceedingly communicative; it is only 


| when she becomes fully aware of the gravity 


of the stake involved that she begins to 
hedge before the public. ‘The morning after 
her adventure Donna Maria was innocently 
full of its hero and unreservedly voluble. 

I have forgotten whether I have described 
her. Certainly I could not have a better 
opportunity than the present. In the ham- 
mock she looked a little smaller, as women 
are apt to when their length is rigidly 
defined. She had the average quantity of 
brown hair, a little badly treated by her 
habit of wearing it flat over her temples—a 
tradition of her boarding-school days, fifteen 
years ago. She had soft brown eyes, with 
a slight redness of the eyelid not incon- 
sistent nor entirely unbecoming to widow- 
hood; a small mouth depressed at the cor- 
ners with a charming, child-like discontent ; 
white regular teeth, and the eloquence of a 
complexion that followed unvaryingly her 
spirits or her physical condition. She 
appeared to be about thirty, and had that 
unmistakable “ married” look, which even 
the most amiable and considerate of us, my 
dear sir, are apt to impress upon the one 
woman whom we choose to elect to years 
of exclusive intimacy and attention. The 
late Don José Sepulvida’s private mark—as 
well defined as the brand upon his cattle— 
was a certain rigid line, like a grave accent, 
from the angle of this little woman’s nostril 
to the corners of her mouth, and possibly to 
an increased peevishness of depression at 
those corners. It bore witness to the fond- 
ness of the deceased for bear-baiting and 


| bull-fighting, and a possible weakness for a 


certain Senora X. of San Francisco, whose 
reputation was none of the best, and was 
not increased by her distance from San 


Mrs. Sepulvida was at home that morning | Maria. 
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When an hour later “ Pepe” appeared to 
his mistress, bearing a salver with Arthur 


Poinsett’s business card and a formal request | 


for an interview, I am afraid Donna Maria 
was a little disappointed. If he had sud- 


denly scaled the veranda, evaded her ser- | 
| at a time.” 


vants, and appeared before her in an impul- 
sive, forgivable way, it would have seemed 


consistent with his character as a hero, and | 


perhaps more in keeping with the general 
tenor of her reveries when the servitor 
entered. Howbeit, after heaving an im- 
patient little sigh, and bidding “ Pepe” 
show the gentleman into the drawing-room, 
she slipped quietly down from the hammock 


in a deft womanish way, and whisked her- | 
| am a child about business, really.” 


self into her dressing-room. 

“He couldn’t have been more formal if 
Don José had been alive,” she said to her- 
self, as she walked to her glass and dressing- 
table. 

Arthur Poinsett entered the vacant draw- 
ing-room not in the best of his many humors. 
He had read in the eyes of the lounging 
vaqueros, in the covert glances of the 
women servants, that the story of his advent- 
ure was known to the household. Habit- 
ually petted and spoiled as he had been by 


the women of his acquaintance, he was | 
half inclined to attribute this reference and | 


assignment of his client’s business to the 
hands of Mrs. Sepulvida, as the result of a 
plan of Father Felipe’s, or absolute collusion 
between the parties. A little sore yet, and 
irritated by his recollection of the Padre’s 
counsel, and more impatient of the imputa- 
tion of a weakness than anything else, 
Arthur had resolved to limit the interview 


to the practical business on hand, and in so | 


doing had, for a moment, I fear, forgotten 
his native courtesy. It did not tend to 


lessen his irritation and _ self-consciousness | 


when Mrs. Sepulvida entered the room 
without the slightest evidence of her recent 
disappointment visible in her perfectly easy, 
frank self-possession, and after a conven- 
tional, half-Spanish solicitousness regarding 
his health since their last interview, without 


any further allusions to their adventure, | 


begged him to be seated. She herself took 


an easy chair on the opposite side of the | 


table, and assumed at once an air of respect- 
ful but somewhat indifferent attention. 


“TI believe,” said Arthur, plunging at | 
once into his subject to get rid of his em- | 
barrassment and the slight instinct of antago- | 


nism he was beginning to feel toward the 
woman before him, “I believe—that is, I 
am told—that besides your own business, 


| of deprecation. 
| pique pleased him. 


| a word. 
| ments, and said more seriously : 


' into society at all. 
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| you are intrusted with some documents and 


facts regarding a claim of the Donna Dolores 
Salvatierra. Which shall we have first? | 
am entirely at your service for the next 
two hours, but we shall proceed faster and 
with less confusion by taking up one thing 


“Then let us begin with Donna Dolores, 
by all means,” said Donna Maria; “my own 
affairs can wait. Indeed,” she added, lan- 


| guidly, “ I dare say one of your clerks could 
| attend to it as well as yourself. 


' If your 
time is valuable—as indeed it must be—] 


| can put the papers in his hands and make 
| him listen to all my foolish, irrelevant talk. 


He can sift it for you, Don Arturo. I really 
Arthur smiled, and made a slight gesture 
In spite of his previous 
resolution, Donna Maria’s tone of slight 
Yet he gravely opened 
his note-book, and took up his pencil without 
Donna Maria observed the move- 


“Ah yes! how foolish! Here I am talk- 
ing about my own affairs, when I should be 
speaking of Donna Dolores’. Well, to begin. 
Let me first explain why she has put this 
matter in my hands. My husband and her 
father were friends, and had many business 
interests in common. As you have doubt- 
less heard, she has always been very quiet, 


| very reserved, very religious—almost a nun. 


I dare say she was driven into this isolation 


| by reason of the delicacy of her position 


here, for you know—do you not ?—that her 
mother was an Indian. It is only a few 
years ago that the old Governor, becoming 
a widower and childless, bethought himselt 
of this Indian child, Dolores. He found 


| the mother dead, and the girl living some- 


where at a distant Mission as an acolyte. 
He brought her to San Antonio, had her 
baptized and christened, and made legally 
his daughter and heiress. She was a mere 
slip of a thing, about fourteen or fifteen. 
She might have had a pretty complexion, for 
some of these half-breeds are nearly white, 
but she had been stained when an infant with 
some barbarous and indelible dye, after the 
savage custom of her race. She is now a 
light copper color, not unlike those bronze 
shepherdesses on yonder clock. In spite of 
all this I call her pretty. Perhaps it is 
because I love her and am prejudiced. 
But you gentlemen are so critical about com- 
plexion and color—no wonder that the poor 
child refuses to see anybody, and never goes 
It isa shame! But— 
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pardon, Mr. Poinsett, here am I gossiping 
about your client’s looks, when I should be 
stating her grievances.” 

“No, no!” said Arthur, hastily, “go on— 
in your Own way.” 

Mrs. Sepulvida lifted her forefinger archly. 

“Ah! is it so, Don Arturo? I thought 
so! Well, it is a great shame that she is not 
here for you to judge for yourself.” 

Angry with himself for his embarrassment, 
and for the rising color on his cheek, Arthur 
would have explained himself, but the lady, 
with feminine tact, did not permit him. 

“To proceed: 


old families here regarded her race and color, 
partly, perhaps, because we were both stran- 
gers here, we became friends. At first she 
resisted all my advances—indeed, I think 
she was more shy of me than the others, but 
I triumphed in time, and we became good 
friends. Friends, you understand, Mr. Poin- 
sett, not confidants. 
this impossible, but Donna Dolores is a sin- 
gular girl, and I have never, except upon 
the most general topics, won her from her 
habitual reserve. And I possess perhaps 


her only friendship.” 
“Except Father Felipe, her confessor?” 


Mrs. Sepulvida shrugged her shoulders, | 


ind then borrowed the habitual skeptical 
formula of San Antonio. 

“ Quien sabe? But I am rambling again. 
Now for the case.” 

She rose, and taking from a drawer of the 


secretary an envelope, drew out some papers | 


it contained, and referred to them as she 
went on. 


“It appears that a grant of Micheltorena 


to Salvatierra was discovered recently at 
Monterey, a grant of which there was no 
record among Salvatierra’s papers. 
explanation given is that it was placed some 


five years ago in trust with a Don Pedro | 
Ruiz, of San Francisco, as security for a | 


lease now expired. 
regular, properly 


The grant is apparently 
witnessed, and attested. 


Don Pedro has written that some of the | 


witnesses are still alive, and remember it.” 


“Then why not make the proper applica- | 


tion for a patent?” 

“True, but if that were all, Don Arturo 
would not have been summoned from San 
Francisco for consultation. There is some- 
thing else. Don Pedro writes that another 
grant for the same land has been discovered 
recorded to another party.” 

“That is, I am sorry to say, not a singular 
experience in our profession,” said Arthur, 


Partly because I did not | 
participate in the prejudices with which the | 


You men, I know, deem | 


The | 
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with asmile. “But Salvatierra’s known rep- 
utation and probity would probably be suffi- 
cient to outweigh equal documentary evi- 
dence on the other side. It’s unfortunate 
he’s dead, and the grant was discovered 
after his death.” 

“ But the holder of the other grant is dead, 
too!” said the widow. 

“That makes it about equal again. 
who is he?” 

Mrs. Sepulvida referred to her papers, and 
then said, 

“Dr. Devarges.” 

“Who?” 

“ Devarges,” said Mrs. Sepulvida, referring 
to her notes. “A singular name—a foreigner, 
I suppose. No, really, Mr. Poinsett, you 
shall not look at the paper until I have cop- 
ied it—it’s written horribly—you can’t 
understand it! I’m really ashamed of my 


But 


’ 


| writing, but I was in such a hurry, expecting 


you every moment! Why, la! Mr. Poinsett, 
how cold your hands are!” 

Arthur Poinsett had risen hurriedly, and 
reached out almost brusquely for the paper 
that she held. But the widow had coquet- 
tishly resisted him with a mischievous show 
of force, and had caught and—dropped his 
hand! 

“And you are pale, too. I’m 
afraid you took cold that morning,” said 
Mrs. Sepulvida. “I should never forgive 
myself if you did. I should cry my eyes 
out!” and Donna Maria cast a dangerous 
look from under her slightly swollen lids 
that looked as if they might threaten a 
deluge. 

“ Nothing, nothing, I have ridden far this 
morning, and rose early,” said Arthur, chafing 
his hands with a slight embarrassed smile. 
“ But I interrupted you. Pray goon. Has 
Dr. Devarges any heirs to contest the grant?” 

But the widow did not seem inclined to 
goon, She was positive that Arthur wanted 
some wine. Would he not let her order some 
slight repast before they proceeded further 
in this horrid business ? She was tired. She 
was quite sure that Arthur must be so too. 

“It is my business,” said Arthur, a little 
stiffly, but, recovering himself again in a sud- 
den and new alarm of the widow, he smiled 
and suggested that the sooner the business 
was over, the sooner he would be able to 
partake of her hospitality. 

The widow beamed prospectively. 

“There are no heirs that we can find. 
But there is a—what do you call it ?—a 
something or other—in possession !” 

“ A squatter?” said Poinsett, shortly. 


Dear me! 


” 
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laugh; “a ‘squatter,’ by the name of—of— 


my writing is so horrid—let me see, oh, | 
| would really be something fine and loyal in so 


yes! ‘Gabriel Conroy.’” 

Arthur made an involuntary gesture to- 
ward the paper with his hand, but the 
widow mischievously skipped toward the 
window, and, luckily for the spectacle of his 
bloodless face, held the paper before her 
dimpled face and laughing eyes, as she 
did so. 


“Gabriel Conroy,” repeated Mrs. Sepul- | 


vida, “ and—and—and—his—” 
“ His sister ?” said Arthur, with an effort. 
‘No, sir!” responded Mrs. Sepulvida, 


with a slight pout, “ his wife / Sister indeed! | 


As if we married women are always to be 
ignored by you legal gentlemen!” 

Arthur remained silent, with his face turned 
toward the sea. When he did speak his 
voice was quite natural. 

“ Might I change my mind regarding 


your offer of a moment ago, and take a | 


glass of wine and a biscuit now ?” 
Mrs. Sepulvida ran to the door. 
“ Let me look over your notes while you 
are gone!” said Arthur. 
“You won’t laugh at my writing ?” 
“her 


Donna Maria tossed him the envelope 


gayly and flew out of the room. 
hurned to the window with the coveted 
memoranda. There were the names she 
had given him—but nothing more! At 
least this was some slight relief. 

The suddenness of the shock, rather than 


any moral sentiment or fear; had upset him. | 
Like most imaginative men, he was a trifle | 


superstitious, and with the first mention of 
Devarges’s name came a swift recollection of 


Padre Felipe’s analysis of his own character, | 
his sad, ominous reverie in the chapel, the | 
trifling circumstance that brought him instead | 


of his partner to San Antonio, and the 
remoter chance that had discovered the for- 
gotten grant and selected him to prosecute 
its recovery. This conviction entertained 
and forgotten, all the resources of his com- 
bative nature returned. Of course he could 
not prosecute this claim ; of course he ought 
to prevent others from doing it. There was 
every probability that the grant of Devarges 
was a true one—and Gabriel was in posses- 
sion! Had he really become Devarges’s 
heir, and if so, why had he not claimed the 
grant boldly? And where was Grace ? 

In this last question there was a slight 
tinge of sentimental recollection, but no 
remorse or shame. That he might in some 


“Yes,” continued the widow with a light | 
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way be of service to her, he fervently hoped. 
That, time having blotted out the romantic 
quality of their early acquaintance, there 


doing, he did not fora moment doubt. He 
would suggest a compromise to his fair 
client, himself seek out and confer with 
Grace and Gabriel, and all should be made 
right. His nervousness and his agitation 
was, he was satisfied, only the result of a 
conscientiousness and a delicately honorable 
nature, perhaps too fine and spiritual for the 
exigencies of his profession. Of one thing 
he was convinced ; he really ought to care- 
fully consider Father Felipe’s advice; he 
ought to put himself beyond the reach of 
these romantic relapses. 

In this self-sustained, self-satisfied mood, 
Mrs. Sepulvida found him on her return. 
Since she had been gone, he said, he had 
been able to see his way quite clearly into 
this case, and he had no doubt his perspi 
cacity was greatly aided by the admirable 
manner in which she had indicated the vari- 
ous points on the paper she had given him. 
He was now ready to take up her own mat- 
ters, only he begged as clear and concise a 
brief as she had already made for her friend 
He was so cheerful and gallant that by the 
time luncheon was announced, the widow 
found him quite charming, and was inclined 
to forgive him for the disappointment of the 
morning. And when, after luncheon, he 
challenged her to a sharp canter with him 
along the beach, by way, as he said, of 
keeping her memory from taking cold, and 
to satisfy herself that the Point of Pines 
could be doubled without going out to sea, 
I fear that, without a prudent consideration 


| of the gossips of San Antonio before her 


eyes, she assented. There could be no 
harm in riding with her late husband’s legal 
adviser, who had called, as everybody knew, 
on business, and whose time was so precious 
that he must return even before the business 
was concluded. And then “ Pepe” could 
follow them, to return with her! 

It did not, of course, occur to either Arthur 
or Donna Maria that they might outrun 
“ Pepe,” who was fat and indisposed to vio- 
lent exertion; nor that they should find 
other things to talk about than the details 
of business; nor that the afternoon should 
be so marvelously beautiful as to cause them 
to frequently stop and admire the stretch of 
glittering sea beyond ; nor that the roar ot 
the waves was so deafening as to oblige 
them to keep so near each other for the pur- 
poses of conversation that the widow’s soft 
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breath was continually upon Arthur’s cheek ; | 
nor that Donna Maria’s saddle girth should | 
become so loose that she was forced to dis- 
mount while Arthur tightened it, and that 
he should he obliged to lift her in his arms 
to restore her to her seat again. But finally, | 
when the Point of Pines was safely rounded, | 
and Arthur was delivering a few parting | 
words of legal counsel, holding one of her 
hands in his, while with the other he was 
untwisting a long tress of her blown-down 
hair, that, after buffeting his cheek into color, | 
had suddenly twined itself around his neck, | 
an old-fashioned family carriage, drawn by 
four black mules with silver harness, passed 
them suddenly on the road. 

Donna Maria drew her head and her 
hand away with a quick blush and laugh, 
and then gayly kissed her finger-tips to the | 
retreating carriage. Arthur laughed also— | 
but a little foolishly—and looked as if 
expecting some explanation. 

“You should have your wits about you, sir. 
Did you know who that was?” 

Arthur sincerely confessed ignorance. He 
had not noticed the carriage until it had 
passed. 

“Think what you have lost! 
your fair young client.” . 

“I did not even see her,” laughed Arthur. 

“ But she saw you! She never took her 
eyes off you. : 


That was 


Adios! 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE LADY OF GRIEF. 





“You will not go to-day,” said Father 
Felipe to Arthur, as he entered the Mission 
refectory early the next morning to break- | 
fast. 

“T shall be on the road in an hour, 
Father,” replied Arthur, gayly. 

“ But not toward San Francisco,” said the 
Padre. “Listen! Your wish of yesterday 
has been attained. You are to have your | 
desired interview with the fair invisible. Do 
you comprehend ? Donna Dolores has sent 
for you.” 

Arthur looked up in surprise. Perhaps 
his face did not express as much pleasure 
as Father Felipe expected, who lifted: his 
eyes to the ceiling, took a philosophical 
pinch of snuff and muttered : 

“Ah, lo que es el mundo /—Now that he 
has his wish—it is nothing, Mother of God!” 

“ This is your kindness, Father.” 

“God forbid,” returned Padre Felipe, 
hastily. “ Believe me, my son, I know 
nothing. When the Donna left here before : 





| little, he was silent. 


the Angelus yesterday, she said nothing of 
this. Perhaps it is the office of your friend, 
Mrs. Sepulvida.” 

“ Hardly, I think,” said Arthur; “she was 


| so well prepared with all the facts as to 


with Donna Dolores 
unnecessary. Bueno, be it so! I will go.” 

Nevertheless, he was ill at ease. He ate 
All the fears he had 
argued away with such seli-satisfied logic 
the day before, returned to him again with 
greater anxiety. Could there have been 
any further facts regarding this inopportune 
grant that Mrs. Sepulvida had not disclosed ? 
Was there any particular reason why this 
strange recluse, who had hitherto avoided 
his necessary professional presence, should 
now desire a personal interview which was 
not apparently necessary? Could it be 
possible that communication had already 
been established with Gabriel or Grace and 
that the history of their previous life had 
become known te his client? Had his con- 
nection with it been in any way revealed to 
the Donna Dolores ? 

If he had been able to contemplate this 
last possibility with calmness and courage 
yesterday when Mrs. Sepulvida first repeated 
the name of Gabriel Conroy, was he capa- 
ble of equal resignation now? Had any- 
thing occurred since then ?—had any new 
resolution entered his head to which such 
a revelation would be fatal? Nonsense! 
And yet he could not help commenting, 
with more or less vague uneasiness of 
mind, on his chance meeting of Donna Do- 
lores at the Point of Pines yesterday and 
the summons of this morning. Would not 
his foolish attitude with Donna Maria, 
aided, perhaps, by some indiscreet expres- 
sion from the well-meaning but senile Padre 
Felipe, be sufficient to exasperate his fair 


render an interview 


| client had she been cognizant of his first 
| relations 


with Grace? It is not mean 
natures, alone, that are the most suspicious ? 
A quick, generous, imagination, feverishly 
excited, will project theories of character 
and intention far more ridiculous and un- 
complimentary to humanity than the lowest 
surmises of ignorance and imbecility. Arthur 
was feverish and excited; with all the 
instincts of a contradictory nature, his easy 
sentimentalism dreaded, while his combative 
principles longed for, this interview. Within 
an hour of the time appointed by Donna 
Dolores, he had thrown himself on his horse, 
and was galloping furiously toward the 
“ Rancho of the Holy Trinity.” 

It was inland and three leagues away 
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under the foot-hills. But as he entered upon | 


the long level plain, unrelieved by any water- 
course, and baked and cracked by the fierce 
sun into narrow gaping chasms and yawning 
fissures, he unconsciously began to slacken 
his pace. Nothing could be more dreary, 


passionless and resigned than the vast, sun- | 


lit, yet joyless waste. It seemed as if it 
might be some illimitable, desolate sea, 
beaten flat by the north-westerly gales that 
spent their impotent fury on its unopposing 
levels. As far as the eye could reach, its 
dead monotony was unbroken; even the 
black cattle that in the clear distance seemed 
to crawl over its surface, did not animate it ; 
rather by contrast brought into relief its 
fixed rigidity of outline. 
nor sun wrought any change over its blank, 
expressionless face. It was the symbol of 
Patience—a hopeless, weary, helpless pa- 
tience—but a patience that was Eternal. 
He had ridden for nearly an hour, when 
suddenly there seemed to spring up from the 
earth, a mile away, a dark line of wall, ter- 
minating in an arregular, broken outline 
against the sky. His first impression was 
that it was the ve/da of a break of the stiff 
skirt of the mountain as it struck the level 
plain. But he presently saw the dull red of 
tiled roofs over the dark adobe wall, and as 
he dashed down into the dry bed of a van- 
ished stream and up again on the opposite 
bank, he passed the low walls of a corrai, 
until then unnoticed, and a few crows, in a 
rusty, half-Spanish, half-clerical suit, uttered 


a croaking welcome to the Rancho of the | 


Holy ‘Trinity, as they rose from the ground 
before him. It was the first sound that for 


an hour had interrupted the monotonous | 


jingle of his spurs or the hollow beat of his 
horse’s hoofs. And then, after the fashion 
of the country, he rose slightly in his stir- 
rups, dashed his spurs into the sides of his 
mustang, swung the long, horse-hair, braided 
thong of his bridle-rein, and charged at 
headlong speed upon the dozen lounging, 
apparently listless vagueros, who, for the 
past hour, had nevertheless been watching 
and waiting for him at the court-yard gate. 
As he rode toward them, they separated, 
drew up each side of the gate, doffed 
their glazed, stiff-brimmed, black somdéreros, 
wheeled, put spurs to their horses, and in 
another instant were scattered to the four 
winds. When Arthur leaped to the brick 
pavement of the court-yard, there was not 
one in sight. 

An Indian servant noiselessly led away 
his horse. Another fcon as mutely led the 


Neither wind, sky | 








way along a corridor over whose low railings 
serapes and saddle blankets were hung in a 
barbaric confusion of coloring, and entered 
a bare-walled ante-room, where another In- 
dian—old, gray-headed, with a face like a 
wrinkled tobacco leaf—was seated on a low 
wooden settle in an attitude of patient 
expectancy. To Arthur's active fancy he 
seemed to have been sitting there since the 
establishment of the Mission, and to have 
grown gray in waiting for him. As Arthur 
entered he rose, and, with a few grave Span- 
ish courtesies, ushered him into a larger and 
more elaborately furnished apartment, and 
again retired with a bow. Familiar as 
Arthur was with these various formalities, 
at present they seemed to have an undue 
significance, and he tured somewhat 
impatiently as a door opened at the other 
end of the apartment. At the same moment 
a subtile strange perfume—not unlike some 


| barbaric spice or odorous Indian herb—stole 


through the door, and an old woman, brown- 
faced, murky-eyed and decrepit, entered 
with a respectful courtesy. 

“It is Don Arturo Poinsett ?” 

Arthur bowed. 

“The Donna Dolores has a little indispo- 
sition, and claims your indulgence if she 
receives you in her own room.” 

Arthur bowed assent. 

“Bueno. ‘This way.” 

She pointed to the open door. Arthur 
entered by a narrow passage cut through 
the thickness of the adobe wall into another 
room beyond, and paused on the threshold. 

Even the gradual change from the glaring 
sunshine of the court-yard to the heavy 
shadows of the two rooms he had passed 
through was not sufficient to accustom his 
eyes to the twilight of the apartment he now 
entered. For several seconds he could not 
distinguish anything but a few dimly outlined 
objects. By degrees he saw that there was 
a bed, a frie-dieu, and a sofa against the 
opposite wall. The scant light of two win- 
dows—mere longitudinal slits in the deep 
walls—at first permitted him only this. 
Later he saw that the sofa was occupied by 
a half-reclining figure, whose face was partly 
hidden by a fan, and the white folds of 
whose skirt fell in graceful curves to the 
floor. 

* You speak Spanish, Don Arturo?” asked 
an exquisitely modulated voice from behind 
the fan, in perfect Castilian. 

Arthur turned quickly toward the voice 
with an indescribable thrill of pleasure in his 
nerves. 
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“ A little.” 

He was usually rather proud of his Span- 
ish, but for once the conventional polite 
disclaimer was quite sincere. 

“ Be seated, Don Arturo!” 


He advanced to a chair indicated by the | 


old woman within a few feet of the sofa and 
sat down. At the same instant the reclining 


figure, 


by a quick, dexterous movement, | 


folded the large black fan that had partly | 
hidden her features, and turned her face | 


toward him. 

Arthur’s heart leaped with a sudden throb, 
and then, as it seemed to him, for a few 
seconds stopped beating. 
met his were large, lustrous, and singularly 
beautiful ; the features were small, European, 
and perfectly modeled; the outline of the 
small face was a perfect oval, but the com- 
plexion was of burnished copper! Yet even 
the next moment he found himself halting 
among a dozen comparisons—a golden 
sherry, a faintly dyed meerschaum, an autumn 
leaf, the inner bark of the madrofo. Of 
only one thing was he certain—she. was 
the most beautiful woman he had ever 


seen ! 

It is possible that the Donna read this in 
his eyes, for she opened her fan again 
quietly, and raised it slowly before her face. 


Arthur’s eager glance swept down the long 
curves of her graceful figure to the little foot 
in the white satin slipper below. Yet her 
quaint dress, except for its color, might have 
been taken for a religious habit, and had a 
hood or cape descending over her shoulders 
not unlike a nun’s. 

“You have surprise, Don Arturo,” she 
said, after a pause, “that I have sent for 
you, after having before consulted-you by 
proxy. Good! But I have changed my 
mind since then! I have concluded to take 
no steps for the present toward perfecting 
the grant.” 

In an instant Arthur was himself again— 
and completely on his guard. The Donna’s 
few words had recalled the past that he had 
been rapidly forgetting ; even the perfectly 
delicious cadence of the tones in which it was 
uttered had now no power to fascinate him 
or lull his nervous anxiety. He felt a pre- 
sentiment that the worst was coming. He 
turned toward her outwardly calm, but alert, 
eager and watchful. 

“Have you any newly discovered evi- 


The eyes that | 


| at me for my resolution. 





| have escaped his keen observation. 
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Sepulvida has forgotten ?” continued Arthur. 


| “Here are, I believe, the points she gave 


me,” he added, and with the habit of a well- 


| trained intelligence, he put before Donna 


Dolores, in a few well-chosen words, the 
substance of Mrs. Sepulvida’s story. Nor 
did his manner in the least betray a fact of 
which he was perpetually cognizant—namely, 
that his fair client, between the sticks of her 
fan, was studying his face with more than 
feminine curiosity. When he paused she 
said ; 

“Bueno. ‘That is what I told her.” 

“ Is there anything more ?” 

“ Perhaps !”’ 

Arthur folded his arms and looked attent- 
ive. Donna Dolores began to go over the 
sticks of her fan one by one, as if it were a 
rosary. 

“I have become acquainted with some 
facts in this case which may not interest you 
as a lawyer, Don Arturo, but which affect 
me as a woman. When I have told you 
them, you will tell me—who knows ?—that 
they do not alter the legal aspects of my— 
my father’s claim. You will perhaps laugh 
But I have given 
you so much trouble, that it is only fair you 
should know that it is not merely caprice 
that governs me—that you should know why 


| your visit here is a barren one; why you— 


the great advocate—have been obliged to 
waste your valuable time with my poor friend, 
Donna Maria, for nothing.” 

Arthur was too much pre-occupied to 
notice the peculiarly feminine significance 
with which the Donna dwelt upon this latter 
sentence—a fact that would not otherwise 
He 
slightly stroked his brown mustache, and 
looked out of the window with masculine 
patience. 

“It is not caprice, Don Arturo. But | 
am a woman and an orphan! You know 
my history! The only frend I had has left 
me here alone the custodian of these vast 
Listen to me, Don Arturo, and you 
will understand, or at least forgive, my fool- 
ish interest in the people who contest this 
claim. For what has happened to them, to 


| ker, might have happened to me, but for the 


blessed Virgin’s mediation.” 


“To her—who is she?” asked Arthur 


| quietly. 


dence that makes the issue doubtful ?” he | 


asked. 
“No,” said Donna Dolores. 
“Is there anything ?—any fact that Mrs. 


“Pardon! 1 had forgotten you do not 
know. Listen. You have heard that this 
grant is occupied by a man and his wife—a 
certain Gabriel Conroy. Good! You have 
heard that they have made no claim to a 
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legal title to the land, except through pre- 
emption. Good. ‘That is not true, Don 
Arturo!” 


Arthur turned to her in undisguised sur- | 
| and perhaps legal corroborative evidence,” 


prise. 


“ This is new matter; this zs a legal point | 
| estop her proving that she is his sister—if 


of some importance.” 


“ Who knows?” said Donna Dolores indif- | 
“It is not in regard of that that | 


ferently. 
I speak. The claim is this: The Dr. Devar- 
ges, who also possesses a grant for the same 


land, made a gift of it to the sister of this | 
She | 


Gabriel. Do you comprehend ?” 
paused, and fixed her eyes on Arthur. 


“ Perfectly,” said Arthur, with his gaze | 
still fixed on the window; “it accounts for | 


the presence of this Gabriel on the land. 
But is she living? Or, if not, is he her 
legally constituted heir? That is the ques- 
tion, and—pardon me if I suggest again—a 
purely legal and not a sentimental question. 
Was this woman who has disappeared—this 


sister—this sole and only legatee—a mar- | 
Because | 


ried woman—had she a child? 
that is the heir.” 

The silence that followed this question 
was so protracted, that Arthur turned toward 
Donna Dolores. She had apparently made 
some sign to her aged waiting-woman, who 


was bending over her, between Arthur and 


the sofa. In a moment, however, the ven- 


erable handmaid withdrew, leaving them | 


alone. 
“You are right, Don Arturo,” continued 
Donna Dolores, behind her fan. 


what I began as an explanation of my folly 


may be of business importance ; who knows ? | 


It is good of you to recall me to that. We 
women are foolish. You are sagacious and 
prudent. It was well that I saw you!” 


Arthur nodded assent, and resumed his | 
| to honor me with a request for my counsel. 


professional attitude of patient toleration— 
that attitude which the world over has been 
at once the exasperation and awful admira- 
tion of the largely injured client. 


“ And the sister, the real heiress, is gone— | 
All | 


disappeared! No one knows where! 
trace of her is lost. But now comes to the 
surface an impostor! a woman who assumes 
the character and name of Grace Conroy, 
the sister!” 

“One moment,” said Arthur, quietly, 
“ how do you know that it is an impostor ?” 

“ How—do—I—know—it ?” 

“ Yes, what are the proofs ?” 

“T am told so!” 

“ Oh!” said Arthur, relapsing into his pro- 
fessional attitude again. 


“ You see | 
that, after all, your advice is necessary, and | 


“ Proofs,” repeated Donna Dolores, hur- 
riedly. “Is it not enough that she has mar- 
ried this Gabriel, her brother ?” 

“That is certainly strong moral proof— 


said Arthur, coolly; “ but it will not legally 


she can do so. But I ask your pardon— 
go on!” 


“ That is all,” said Donna Dolores, sitting 


| up, with a slight gesture of impatience. 


“Very well. Then, as I understand, the 
case is simply this: You hold a grant to a 
piece of land, actually possessed by a squat- 
ter, who claims it through his wife or sister 
—legally it doesn’t matter which—by vir- 
tue of a bequest made by one Dr. Devar- 
ges, who also held a grant to the same prop- 
erty ?” 

“Yes,” said Donna Dolores, hesitatingly. 

“ Well, the matter lies between you and 
Dr. Devarges only. It is simply a question 
of the validity of the original grants. All 
that you have told me does not alter that 
radical fact. Stay! One moment! May 
I ask how you have acquired these later 
details ?” 

“ By letter.” 

“ From whom ?” 

“There was no signature. 
offered to prove all he said. 
mous.” 

Arthur rose with a superior smile. 

“ May I ask you further, without imperti- 
nence, if it is upon this evidence that you 
propose to abandon your claim to a valua- 
ble property ?” 

“TI have told you before that it is not a 
legal question, Don Arturo,” said Donna 
Dolores, waving her fan a little more rapidly. 

“Good! let us take it in the moral or 
sentimental aspect—since you have proposed 


The writer 
It was anony- 


To begin, you have a sympathy for the 
orphan, who does not apparently exist.” 

“ But her brother?” 

“Has already struck hands with the 
impostor, and married her to secure the 
claim. And this brother—what proof is 
there that he is not an impostor too ?” 

“ True,” said Donna Dolores, musingly. 

“ He will certainly have to settle that tn- 


| fling question with Dr. Devarges’s heirs, who- 


ever they may be.” 
“ True,” said Donna Dolores. 
“In short, I see no reason, even from 


| your own view-point, why you should not 


The orphan you sympa- 


fight this claim. 
You have 


thize with is not an active party. 
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only a brother opposed to you, who seems | 
to have been willing to barter away a sister’s | 
| nature that he would have experienced a 


birthright. And, as I said before, your sym- 


pathies, however kind and commendable | 
they may be, will be of no avail, unless the | 


courts decide against Dr. Devarges. My 
advice is to fight. If the right does not 
always succeed, my experience is that the 
Right, at least, is apt to play its best card, 
and put forward its best skill. And until it 
does that, it might as well be the Wrong, 
you know.” 

“You are wise, Don Arturo. But you 
lawyers are so often only advocates. Par- 
don, I mean no wrong. But if it were 
Grace—the sister, you understand—what 
would be your advice ?” 

“The same. Fight it out! If I could 
overthrow your grant, I should do it. The 
struggle, understand me, is there, and not 
with this wife and sister. But how does it 


come that a patent for this has not been | 
Did your | 


applied for before by Gabriel ? 
anonymous correspondent explain that fact ? 
It is a point in our favor.” 

“ You forget—vour grant was only recently 
discovered.” 

“True! it is about equal, then, ad initio. 
And the absence of this actual legatee is in 
our favor.” : 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because there is a certain human sym- 
pathy in juries with a pretty orphan—par- 
ticularly if poor.” 

“How do you know she was pretty?” 
asked Donna Dolores, quickly. 

“I presume so. It is the privilege of 
orphanage,” he said, with a bow of cold gal- 
lantry. 

“You are wise, Don Arturo. 
live a thousand years.” 

This time it was impossible but Arthur 
should notice the irony of Donna Dolores’s 
manner. All his strong combative instincts 
rose. The mysterious power of her beauty, 
which he could not help acknowledging ; 
her tone of superiority, whether attributable 
to a consciousness of this power over him, 


or some knowledge of his past—all aroused | 


his cold pride. He remembered the repu- 


tation that Donna Dolores bore as a religious | 
If he had been | 


devotee and rigid moralist. 
taxed with his abandonment of Grace, with 
his half-formed designs upon Mrs. Sepulvi- 
da, he would have coldly admitted them 
without excuse or argument. 
he would have been perfectly conscious that 
he should lose the esteem of Donna Dolores, 
of whose value he had become, within the 


| this ? 


May you | 


| lores. 


In doing so, | 
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last few moments, equally conscious. But 
it was a part of this young man’s singular 


certain self-satisfaction in the act, that would 
have outweighed all other considerations. 
In the ethics of his own consciousness he 
called this “ being true to himself.” Ina 
certain sense he was right. 

He rose, and, standing respectfully before 
his fair client, said : 

“ Have you decided fully? Do I under- 
stand that I am to press this claim with a 


| view of ousting these parties, or will you 


leave them for the present in undisturbed 
possession of the land ?” 

“ But whatdo you say ?” continued Donna 
Dolores, with her eyes fixed upon his face. 

“TI have said already,” returned Arthur, 
with a patient smile. “ Morally and legally, 
my advice is to press the claim !” 

Donna Dolores turned her eyes away with 
the slightest shade of annoyance. 

“Bueno. We shall see. There is time 
enough. Be seated, Don Arturo. What is 
Surely you will not refuse our hospi- 
tality to-night ?” 

“T fear,” said Arthur, with grave polite- 
ness, “that I must return to the Mission at 
once. I have already delayed my departure 
a day. They expect me in San Francisco 
to-morrow.” 

“Let them wait. You shall write that 
important business keeps you here, and 
Diego shall ride my own horse to reach the 
embarcadero for the steamer to-night. To- 


| morrow he will be in San Francisco.” 


Before he could stay her hand she had 
rung a small bronze bell that stood beside 
her. 

“But, Donna Dolores—” Arthur began 
hastily. 

“T understand,” interrupted Donna Do- 
“ Diego,” she continued rapidly, as a 
servant entered the room, “saddle Jovita 
instantly and make ready for a journey. Then 
return here. Pardon!” she turned to Arthur. 
“You would say your time is valuable. A 
large sum depends upon your presence! 
Good! Write to your partners that I will 
pay all—that no one else can afford to give 
as large a sum for your services as myself. 
Write that here you must stay.” 

Annoyed and insulted as Arthur felt, he 
could not help gazing upon her with an 
admiring fascination. The imperious habit 
of command ; an almost despotic control of 
a hundred servants; a certain barbaric con- 


| tempt for the unlimited revenues at her dis- 
| posal that prompted the act, became her 
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wonderfully. In her impatience the quick 
blood glanced through her bronzed cheek, 
her little slipper tapped the floor imperiously, 
and her eyes flashed in the darkness. 
denly she stopped, looked at Arthur, and 
hesitated. 

“ Pardon me. 
give me, Don Arturo. 
woman who for five years has had her own 
way. I am apt to forget there is any world 
beyond my little kingdom here. Go. Since 
it must be so, go at once.” 


I have done wrong. For- 


| 


Sud- | 
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had gone Arthur waited with some impa- 
tience the re-appearance of Donna Dolores. 
To his disappointment, however, only the 
solemn major-domo strode grimly into the 
room like a dark-complexioned ghost, and, 


| as it seemed to Arthur, with a strong sug- 


1 am a spoiled | 
| low to the apartment set aside for his 


She sank back on the sofa, half veiled her | 


face with her fan, and dropped the long 
fringes of her eyes with a deprecating and 
half languid movement. 


Arthur stood for a moment iresolute and | 
| the vast, glitterimg sun-illumined plain be- 


hesitating, but only for a moment. 


“Let me thank you for enabling me to | 
fulfill a duty without foregoing a pleasure. | 
If your messenger is trustworthy and fleet it | 
| incessant restlessness of the wind that per- 


can be done. I will stay.” 

She turned toward him suddenly and 
smiled. A smile apparently so rare to that 
proud little mouth and those dark melan- 


choly eyes ; a smile that disclosed the small- | 


est and whitest of teeth in such dazzling 


contrast to the shadow of her face; a smile | 


that even after its brightness had passed 


still left its memory in a dimple in either | 


nut-brown cheek and a glistening moisture 
in the dark eyes—that Arthur felt the warm 
blood rise to his face. 


“There are writing materials in the other | 


room. Diego will find you there,” said 


Donna Dolores, “ and I will rejoin you soon. | 


Thanks.” 


She held out the smallest and brownest | 


of hands. Arthur bent over it for a single 
moment, and then withdrew with a quick- 
ened pulse to the outer room. As the door 
closed upon him, Donna Dolores folded her 
fan, threw herself back upon the sofa, and 
called in a quick whisper: 

“ Manuela!” 

The old woman re-appeared with an anx- 
ious face and ran toward the sofa. But she 
was too late; her mistress had fainted. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A LEAF OUT OF THE PAST. 


ARTHUR’s letter to his partners was a 


| saints and martyrs occupied the walls. 


gestion of the Commander in Don Giovanni 
in his manner, silently beckoned him to fol- 


reception. In keeping with the sun-evading 
instincts of Spanish Californian architecture 
the room was long, low, and half lighted; 
the two barred windows on either side of 
the door-way gave upon the corridor and 


| court-yard below; the opposite wall held 


only a small, narrow, deeply embrasured 
loop-hole, through which Arthur could sex 


yond. The hard, monotonous, unwinking 
glare without did not penetrate the monastic 
gloom of this chamber; even the insane, 


petually beset the bleak walls was unheard 


| and unfelt in the grave, contemplative soli- 


tude of this religious cell. 

Mingled with this grateful asceticism was 
the quaint contrast of a peculiar Spanish 
luxuriousness. In a curtained recess an 
immense mahogany bedstead displayed a 


yellow satin coverlet profusely embroidered 


with pink and purple silk flowers. The 
borders of the sheets and cases of the satin 
pillows were deeply edged with the finest 
lace. Beside the bed and before a large 
arm-chair heavy rugs of barbaric colors 
covered the dark wooden floor, and in front 
of the deep oven-like hearth lay an immense 
bear skin. Above the hearth hung an 
ebony and gold crucifix, and, mingled with 
a few modern engravings, the usual Catholic 
It 
struck Arthur’s observation oddly that the 


| subjects of the secular engravings were snow 


landscapes. The Hospice of St. Bernard in 


| winter, a pass in the Austrian ‘Tyrol, the 


Steppes of Russia, a Norwegian plain, all to 
Arthur’s fancy brought the temperature of 
the room down considerably. A _ small 
water-color of an Alpine flower touched him 


| so closely that it might have blossomed from 
| his recollection, 


brief explanation of his delay, and closed 


with the following sentence : 
“Search the records for any deed or 
transfer of the grant from Dr. Devarges.” 


He had scarcely concluded before Diego | 
| Arthur, disappointed at the absence of the 


entered ready for the journey. When he 


Dinner, which was prefaced by a message 
from Donna Dolores excusing herself through 
indisposition, was served in solemn silence. 
A cousin of the late Don José Salvatierra 
represented the family and pervaded the 
meal with a mild flavor of stale cigaritos 
and dignified criticism of remote events. 








Donna, found himself regarding this gentle- 
man with some degree of asperity and a 
disposition to resent any reference to his 
client’s business as an unwarrantable imper- 
tinence. But when the dinner was over, 


and he had smoked a cigar on the corridor | 


without further communication with Donna 
Dolores, he began to be angry with himself 
for accepting her invitation, and savagely 
critical of the motives that impelled him to 
it. He was meditating an early retreat— 
even a visit to Mrs. Sepulvida—when Man- 
uela entered. 


Would Don Arturo grant the Donna his | 


further counsel and presence ? 

Don Arturo was conscious that his cheek 
was flushing, and that his counsel at the 
present moment would not have been emi- 
nently remarkable for coolness or judi- 
ciousness, but he followed the Indian 
woman with a slight inclination of the head. 
They entered the room where he had first 
met the Donna. She might not have moved 
from the position she had occupied that 
morning on the couch, so like was her atti- 
tude and manner. As he approached her 


respectfully, he was conscious of the same 
fragrance, and the same mysterious magnet- | 
ism that seemed to leap from her dark eyes, 
and draw his own resisting and unwilling | 


gaze toward her. 

“You will despise me, Don Arturo—you, 
whose countrywomen are so strong and 
active, because I am so little and weak, and, 
—Mother of God!—so lazy! But I am an 


invalid, and am not yet quite recovered. | 
I have | 
| The name of the young girl who was found 


But then I am accustomed to it. 
lain here for days, Don Arturo, doing noth- 
ing. Itis weary—eh? Youthink? This 
watching, this waiting!—day after day— 
always the same!” 

There was something so delicately plaint- 
ive and tender in the cadence of her speech 
—a cadence that might, perhaps, have been 
attributed to the characteristic intonation of 


the Castilian feminine speech, but which | 


Arthur could not help thinking was peculiar 
to herself, that at the moment he dared not 


lift his eyes to her, although he was con- | 


scious she was looking at him. But by an 
impulse of safety he addressed himself to 
the fan. 

“ You have been an invalid then—Donna 
Dolores ?” 

“A sufferer, Don Arturo.” 

“Have you ever tried the benefit of 
change of scene—of habits of life? Your 
ample means, your freedom from the cares 
of family or kinship, offer you such oppor- 
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tunities,” he continued, still addressing the 
fan. 

But the fan, as if magnetized by his gaze, 
became coquettishly conscious; fluttered, 
faltered, drooped, and then languidly folded 
its wings. Arthur was left helpless. 

“Perhaps,” said Donna Dolores, “ who 
knows ?” 

She paused for an instant, and then made 
a sign to Manuela. The Indian woman 
rose and left the room. 

“TI have something to tell you, Don 
Arturo,” she continued, “ something I should 
have told you this morning. It is not too 
late now. But it is a secret. It is only that 


| I have questioned my right to tell it—not 


that I have doubted your honor, Don 


Arturo, that I withheld it then.” 


Arthur raised his eyes to hers. It was 
her turn to evade his glance. With her 
long lashes dropped, she went on: 

“It was five years ago, and my father— 


| whom may the Saints assoil—was alive. 
Came to us then at the Presidio of San 


Geronimo, a young girl—an American, a 
stranger and helpless. She had escaped 
from a lost camp in the snowy mountains 
where her family and friends were starving. 
That was the story she told my father. It 
was a probable one—was it not ?” 

Arthur bowed his head but did not reply. 

“ But the name that she gave was not a 
true one, as it appeared. My father had 
sent an /.xfedicion to relieve these people, 
and they had found among the dead the 
person whom this young girl—this stranger 
—assumed to be. That was their report. 


dead and the name of the young girl who 
came to us was the same. It was Grace 


| Conroy.” 


Arthur’s face did not move a muscle, nor 


| did he once take his eyes from the drooping 
| lids of his companion. 


“It was a grave matter—a very grave 
matter. And it was the more surprising 
because the young girl had at first given 
another name—the name of Grace Ashley— 
which she afterward explained was the name 
of the young man who helped her to escape, 
and whose sister she at first assumed to be. 

“ My father was a good man, a kind man 
—a saint, Don Arturo. It was not for him 
to know if she were Grace Ashley or Grace 
Conroy—it was enough for him to know 


| that she was alive, weak, helpless, suffering. 


Against the advice of his officers, he took 
her into his own house, into his own family, 
into his own fatherly heart, to wait until her 
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brother, or this Philip Ashley, should return. 
He never returned. In six months she was 
taken ill—very ill—a little child was born— 





Don Arturo—but in the same moment it | 
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] 
| 


died and the mother died—both, you com- | 


ea 


prehend—both died—in my arms! 

“ That was bad,” said Arthur, curtly. 

“TI do not comprehend,” said 
Dolores. 

“ Pardon. 
say it was bad, for I really believe that this 
girl the mysterious stranger, with the adas, 
was really Grace Conroy.” 

Donna Dolores raised her eyes and stared 
at Arthur. 

“And why ?” 


| your confidence has been misplaced. 


injured dignity in his manner, as he rose, 
without giving the speechless and astonished 
woman before him chance to recover her- 
self, and said: 

“You will be able now to know whether 
You 


| will be able now to determine what you wish 


Donna | 
| calculatec 
Do not misunderstand me. I | 


“ Because the identification of the bodies | 


by the £afedicion was hurried and imper- 
fect.” 
“ How knew you this ?” 


Arthur rose and drew his chair a little | 


nearer his fair client. 


“You have been good enough to intrust | 


me with an important and honorable secret. | 
. . ' 
Let me show my appreciation of that con- | 


fidence by intrusting you with one equally 
important. I know that the identification 
was imperfect and hurried, because / was 
present. In the report of the Zxpedicion 
you will find the name, if you have not 
already read it, of Lieutenant Arthur Poin- 
sett. That was myself.” 

Donna Dolores raised herself to a sitting 
posture. 


“ But why did you not tell me this before?” | 


“ Because, first, I believed you knew 
that I was Lieutenant Poinsett. Because, 
secondly, I did ot believe that you knew 


that Arthur Poinsett and Philip Ashley were | 
| possibility of another summons from Donna 


one and the same person.” 

“T do not understand,” said Donna Do- 
lores slowly, in a hard metallic voice. 

“T am Lieutenant Arthur Poinsett, for- 
merly of the army, who, under the assumed 
name of Philip Ashley, brought Grace Con- 
roy out of Starvation Camp. I 
person who afterward abandoned her—the 
father of her child.” 

He had not the slightest intention of 
saying this when he first entered the room, 
but something in his nature, which he had 
never tried to control, brought it out. He 
was neither ashamed of it nor apprehensive 
of its results; but, having said it, leaned 
back in his chair, proud, self-reliant and 
self-sustained. If he had been uttering a 


am the | 


moral sentiment, he could not have been | 


externally more calm or inwardly less agi- 
tated. More than that, there was a certain 


done, — whether I am the person best 

to assist you. I can only say, 
Donna Dolores, that I am ready to act either 
as your witness to the identification of the 
real Grace Conroy, or as your legal adviser, 
or both. When you have decided which, 
you shall give me your further commands, 
or dismiss me. Until then, adios /” 

He bowed, waved his hand with a certain 
grand courtesy, and withdrew. When Donna 
Dolores raised her stupefied head, the door 
had closed upon him. 

When this conceited young gentleman 
reached his own room, he was, I grieve to 
say, to some extent mentally, and, if I may 
use the word, morally exalted by the inter- 
view. More than that, he was in better 
spirits than he had been since his arrival. 
From his room he strode out into the corm- 
dor. If his horse had been saddled, he 
would have taken a sharp canter over the 
low hills for exercise, pending the decision 
of his fair client, but it was the hour of the 
noonday svesfa, and the court-yard was 
deserted. He walked to the gate and 
looked across the plain. A fierce wind held 
uninterrupted possession of earth and sky. 
Something of its restlessness, just at that 
instant, was in Arthur’s breast, and, with a 
glance around the corridor, and a moment- 
ary hesitation, as an opening door, in a 
distant part of the building, suggested the 


Dolores, he stepped beyond the walls. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE BULLS OF THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


THE absolute freedom of illimitable space, 
the exhilaration of the sparkling sunlight, 
and the excitement of the opposing wind, 
which was strong enough to oblige him to 
exert a certain degree of physical strength 
to overcome it, so wrought upon Arthur, 
that in a few moments he had thrown off 
the mysterious spell which the Rancho of 
the Blessed Trinity appeared to have cast 
over his spirits, and had placed a material 
distance between himself and its gloomy 
towers. ‘The landscape, which had hitherto 
seemed monotonous and uninspiring, now 
became suggestive ; in the low, dome-shaped 
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hills beyond, that were huddled 5 namie 
like half-blown earth bubbles raised by the 
fiery breath of some long-dead volcano, he 
fancied he saw the origin of the Mission 
architecture. In the long sweep of the level 
plain, he recognized the calm, uneventful 
life that had left its expression in the patient 
gravity of the people. In the fierce, restless 
wind that blew over it—a wind so persistent 
and perpetual that all umbrage, except a 
narrow fringe of dwarfed willows defining 
the line of an extinct water-course, was 
hidden in sheltered caions and the leeward 
slopes of the hills—he recognized something 
of his own restless race, and no longer won- 
dered at the barrenness of the life that was 
turned toward the invader. “I dare say,” 
he muttered to himself, “ somewhere in the 
leeward of these people’s natures may exist 
a luxurious growth that we shall never know. 
| wonder if the Donna has not ”—but here 
he stopped, angry; and, if the truth must 
be told, a little frightened at the persistency 
with which Donna Dolores obtruded herself 
into his abstract philosophy and sentiment. 
Possibly something else caused him for 
the moment to dismiss her from his mind. 
During his rapid walk he had noticed, as an 
accidental, and by no means an essential 
feature of the bleak landscape, the vast herds 
of crawling, purposeless cattle. An entirely 
new and distinct impression was now form- 
ing itself in his consciousness—namely, that 
they no longer were purposeless, vagrant, 
and wandering, but were actually obeying a 
certain definite law of attraction, and were 
moving deliberately toward an equally defi- 
nite object. And that object was himself! 
Look where he would ; before, behind, on 
either side,—north, east, south, west,—on 
the bleak hill-tops, on the slope of the /adda, 
across. the dried up a@vvoyo, there were the 
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and unerring instincts of a powerful will, he 
choked down the next consideration before 
it had time to fasten upon or paralyze his 
strength. He stopped and turned. The 
Rancho of the Blessed Trinity was gone! 
Had it suddenly sunk in the earth, or had 
he diverged from his path? Neither; he 
had simply walked over the little elevation 
in the plain beside the erreye and corral, 
and had already left the Rancho two miles 
behind him. 

It was not the only surprise that came 
upon him suddenly like a blow between the 
eyes. ‘The same mysterious attraction had 
been operating in his rear, and when he 
turned to retrace his steps toward the Mis- 
sion, he faced the staring eyes of a hundred 
bulls not fifty yards away. As he faced 
them, the nearest turned, the next rank fol- 
lowed their example, the next the same, and 
the next, until in the distance he could see 
the movement repeated with military pre- 
cision and sequence. With asense of relief, 
that he put aside as quickly as he had the 
sense of fear, he quickened his pace, until 
the nearest bull ahead broke into a gentle 
trot, which was communicated line by line 
to the cattle beyond, until the whole herd 
before him undulated like a vast monotonous 
sea. He continued on across the avveye and 
past the corral] until the blinding and pene- 
trating cloud of dust, raised by the plunging 
hoofs of the moving mass before him, caused 
him to stop. A dull reverberation of the 


| plain—a sound that at first might have been 
| attributed to a passing earthquake—now 


same converging lines of slowly moving | 


objects toward a single focus—himself ! 
Although walking briskly, and with a certain 
definiteness of purpose, he was apparently 
the only unchanging, fixed, and limited 
point in the now active landscape. Every- 
thing that rose above the dead, barren level 
was now moving slowly, irresistibly, instinct- 
ively, but unmistakably, toward one common 
center—himself! Alone and unsupportefl, 


he was the helpless, unconscious nucleus of | 


a slowly gathering force, almost immeasura- 
able in its immensity and power! 

At first the idea was amusing and gro- 
tesque. Then it became picturesque. Then 
it became something for practical considera- 
hon, 


| that he could observe them separately. 





became so distinct that he turned. Not 
twenty yards behind him rose the advance 
wall of another vast, tumultuous sea of tossing 
horns and undulating backs that had been 
slowly following his retreat! He had for- 
gotten that he was surrounded. 

The nearest were now so close upon him 
They 
were neither large, powerful, vindictive, nor 
ferocious. On the contrary, they were thin, 
wasted,. haggard, anxious beasts—econom- 
ically equipped and gotten up, the better to 
wrestle with a six months’ drought, occa- 
sional famine, and the incessant buffeting of 
the wind—wild and untamable, but their 
staring eyes and nervous limbs expressed 
only wonder and curiosity. And when he 
ran toward them with a shout, they turned, 


| as had the others, file by file, and rank by 


rank, and in a moment were, like the others, 
in full retreat. Rather, let me say, retreated 
as the others Aad retreated, for when he 


And then—but no!—with the quick | faced about again to retrace his steps toward 
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the Mission, he fronted the bossy bucklers | 
and inextricable horns of those he had driven | 


only a few moments ago before him. They 
had availed themselves of his diversion with 
the rear guard to return. 

With the rapidity of a quick intellect and 
swift perceptions, Arthur saw at once the 
resistless logic and utter hopelessness of his 
situation. The inevitable culmination of all 


this was only a question of time—and a very | 
| so keen, so exquisite, so excruciating, that 


brief period. Would it be sufficient to enable 
him to reach the casa? No! Could he 
regain the corral? Perhaps. Between it 
and himself already were a thousand cattle. 
Would they continue to retreat as he ad- 
vanced ?_ Possibly. 
taken meanwhile by those in his rear ? 

He answered the question himself by 
drawing from his waistcoat pocket his only 
weapon, a small “ Derringer,” and taking 
aim at the foremost bull. The shot took 
effect in the animal’s shoulder, and he fell 
upon his knees. As Arthur had expected, 
his nearer comrades stopped and sniffed at 
their helpless companion. But, as Arthur 


had not expected, the eager crowd pressing | 


behind overbore them and their wounded 
brother, and in another instant the unfortu- 
nate animal was prostrate and his life beaten 


out by the trampling hoofs of the resistless, | 
With | 
a terrible intuition that it was a foreshadow- | 
ing of his own fate, Arthur turned in the | 


blind, and eager crowd that followed. 


direction of the corral, and ran for his very 
life ! 


As he ran he was conscious that the act | 
precipitated the inevitable catastrophe—but | 
As he | 


he could think of nothing better. 
ran, he felt, from the shaking of the earth 


beneath his feet, that the act had once more | 


put the whole herd in equally active motion 
behind him. 


of his own precipitation. But as he r&n, he 
thought of nothing but the awful fate that 
was following him, and the thought spurred 
him to an almost frantic effort. I have tried 
to make the reader understand that Arthur 
was quite inaccessible to any of those weak- 
nesses which mankind regard as physical 
cowardice. In the defense 


interests of his pride or his self-love, or in a 
moment of passion, he would have faced 


death with unbroken fortitude and calmness. | 
But to be the victim of an accident; to be | 


the lamentable sequel of a logical succession 
of chances, without motive or purpose; to 


be sacrificed for nothing—without proving | 


But would he be over- | 


As he ran, he noticed that the | 
cattle before him retreated with something 


of what he | 
believed to be an intellectual truth, in the | 
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or disproving anything; to be trampled 
to death by idiotic beasts, who had not even 
the instincts of passion or revenge to justify 
them ; to die the death of an ignorant tramp, 
or any negligent clown—a death that had a 
ghastly ludicrousness in its method, a death 
that would leave his body a shapeless, 
indistinguishable, unrecognizable clod which 
affection could not idealize nor friendship 
reverence,—all this brought a horror with it 


the fastidious, proud, intellectual being, flee- 
ing from it, might have been the veriest 
dastard that ever turned his back on danger. 
And superadded to it was a superstitious 
thought that for its very horror, perhaps it 
was a retribution for something that he dared 
not contemplate ! 

And it was then that his strength sud- 
denly flagged. His senses began to reel. 
His breath, which had kept pace with the 
quick beating of his heart, intermitted, hesi 
tated—was lost! Above the advancing 
thunder of hoofs behind him, he thought 
he heard a woman’s voice. He knew now 
he was going crazy; he shouted and fell, 
he rose again and staggered forward a few 
steps and fell again. It was overnow! A 
sudden sense of some strange, subtile per- 
fume, beating up through the acrid, smarting 
dust of the plain, that choked his mouth 
and blinded his eyes, came swooning over 
him. And then the blessed interposition of 
unconsciousness and peace. 

He struggled back to life again with the 
word “ Philip” in his ears, a throbbing brow, 
and the sensation of an effort to do some- 
thing that was required of him. Of all his 
experience of the last few moments only the 
perfume remained. He was lying alone in 
the dry bed of the arroyo; on the bank a 
horse was standing, and above him bent the 
dark face and darker eyes of Donna 
Dolores. 

“Try to recover sufficient strength to 
mount that horse,” she said, after a pause. 

It was a woman before him. With that 
innate dread which all masculine nature has 
of exhibiting physical weakness before a 
weaker sex, Arthur struggled to rise without 
the assistance offered by the small hand of 
his friend. That, however, even at that 
crucial moment, he so far availed himself 
of it, as to press it, I fear was the fact. 

“You came to my assistance alone?” 
asked Arthur, as he struggled to his feet. 

“Why not? We are equal now, Don 
Arturo,” said Donna Dolores, with a dazzling 
smile. “I saw you from my window. You 
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were rash—pardon me—foolish! The oldest 
vanquero never ventures afoot upon these 
plains. But come; you shall ride with me. 
There was no time to saddle another horse, 
and I thought you would not care to let 
others know of your adventure! Am I 
right ?” 

There was a slight dimple of mischief in 
her cheek, and a quaint sparkle in her dark 
eye, as she turned her questioning gaze on 
Arthur. He caught her hand and raised it 
respectfully to his lips. 

“You are wise as you are brave, Donna 
Dolores.” 

“We shall see. But at present you must 
believe that I am right, and do as I say. 
Mount that horse—I will help you if you 





are too weak—and—leave a space for me 
behind you!” 

Thus adjured, Arthur leaped into the sad- 
dle. If his bones had been broken instead 
of being bruised, he would still have found 
strength for that effort. In another instant 
Donna Dolores’ little foot rested on his, and 
she lightly mounted behind him. 

“Home now. Hasten; we will be there 
before any one will know it,” she said, as 
she threw one arm around his waist, with 
superb unconsciousness. 

Arthur lifted the rein and dropped his 
heels into the flanks of the horse. In five 
minutes—the briefest, as it seemed to him, 
he had ever passed—they were once more 
within the walls of the Blessed Trinity. 


(To be continued.) 





A POET’S CONSTANCY. 


A MADRIGAL, 


O PRAISE is ever sweet to hear; 
In simple candor I confess it; 
And then, I own, ’tis doubly dear, 
When loving lips,—like yours,—express it. 


And yet, when calmly I reflect 

How much is due to Cupid’s blindness, 
Forgive me, dear, if I suspect 

Your praises only prove your kindness. 


Whatever virtues I may boast, 
(And slight indeed is my profession,) 
The one you praise and prize the most 
May be the least in my possession. 


You tell me, sweet! you love—revere 

A mind so steady and unswerving ; 
But never Poet yet, I fear, 

Of such applause was quite deserving. 





| The Poet’s constancy, at best, 


Is like the Bee’s—voluptuous rover ; 
Still constant to her honey-quest, 
Though found in lily, rose, or clover. 


And do I thus my faith impeach 
As one untrue to Love’s vocation? 
A moment’s patience—I beseech— 
And you shall hear the explanation: 


Suppose the Bee—so prone to stray, 
As Fancy bids, from bower to bower, 

Should chance to find, some lucky day, 
A wondrous honey-bearing flower; 


Which,—though she sipped, and came again 
As often as the day was sunny,— 
Quite unexhausted should remain, 
An ever-flowing fount of honey. 


Such praise as she might fitly claim, 
If ne’er again she proved a rover, 
So much (the cases are the same) 
Is due your fond and faithful lover! 


Vor. XI.—37. 
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One of the many distinguished friends of 
Colonel Ward was John Adams, Colossus 
of the Congress of '76. ‘The more one con- 
templates the words and works of this states- 
man, over whom there has been such bitter 
and lasting controversy, the less weight one 
is inclined to give to the accusations brought 
against him, compared with his illustrious 
services in the cause of American independ- 
ence. None among his colleagues was more 
emphatically an embodiment of the heart of 
our nation than John Adams. He was the 
very pith of America, the incarnate spirit of 
New England. His mind and body had the 
strength of the hardy soil and the vigorous 
climate that gave him birth. He was not 
a man for fine words, or for the exercise of 
the art of fascination; his was the nature 
and power of the pioneer; his was the work 
of the man, rather than of the gentleman. 
And, as if obedient to a controlling instinct, 
his capacity increasing with the severity of 
opposition, he stood firm and towering as 
his own New England hills. Legislative 
and executive ability were united in this 
stanch statesman. For thought, and the 
practical application of it, who among his 
contemporaries shall be mentioned before 
him? Jefferson could pen the Declaration, 
but Adams must not only lend his counsel, 
but force the finished document through a 
stubborn Congress. Nor could he have 
carried Lee’s famous Resolution, had he not 
practiced himself with his own preparatory 
measure of the previous May. 

Rock and wood of New England was 
John Adams. He knew no ties or ingerests 
but those which bound him to his mother 
earth He did not step beyond the boundary 


of New England till he was nearly forty years | 
| coast towns, exhibits him in his character- 


of age, when his State sent him to Phila- 
delphia, a delegate to the first Continental 
Congress. Previous to this time, his labors, 


though by no means insignificant, were but | 


skirmishes compared tothe after-battle. Now 
he began that series of stupendous labors, 
which none but a mental and physical giant 
could have endured, continuing through 
more than a quarter of a century. 

From the date of his first resolution for the 
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JOHN ADAMS. 


his work was incessant and momentous. It is 
bewildering to trace the footsteps of this pa- 
triot, pushing ever forward, through and over 
innumerable obstacles, upon his prophet’s 
pathway. Stone upon stone, he saw the 
rise of the temple of liberty. His mind was 
in the design, his handiwork in the manual 
labor of construction. 

It is lamentably true that the writings Mr, 
Adams has left concerning himself are frag- 
mentary and lacking in method; but the 
record of his public labors is enough. ‘Those 
are fit words of Jefferson: “ The clearest head 
and firmest heart of any man in Congress.” 
Add to this combination the essential ele- 
ment, endurance, and the portrait is din- 
ished. Let us take the worker’s own words: 

“T was incessantly employed through the 
whole fall, winter, and spring of 1775 and 
1776 in Congress during their sittings, and 
on committees on mornings and evenings; 
and unquestionably did more business than 
any other member of that house.” 

It was in the midst of these labors that 
the first of the letters here offered was writ- 
ten. He has shown us the main-spring of 
his character: “ Verbal resolutions accom- 
plish nothing. * * Let reasoning men infer 
what we shall do from what we actually do.” 

The reader will remember the expedition 
into Canada, referred to in this letter— 
that expedition which cost brave young 
Montgomery his life, and showed to the 
world the exalted powers of poor Arnold,— 
that terrible march through unbroken forest, 
through swamp and swollen rivers, through 
mud, and snow, and ice,—thirty-two days 
of isolated suffering in the wilds of what is 
now Maine. The writer’s comment upon 
the depredations of the British navy in the 


istic defiance and dignity. 

The close of 1775 was near; and, so far, 
there was little to encourage. Mr. Adams 
was at his work in Congress; Colonel Ward 
was active in the service, as aide-de-camp 
and secretary of General Artemus Ward. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14, 1775- 

Stk: I had yesterday the pleasure of your letter 

of the 4th inst. by Captain Price, for which, as well 


instruction of the representatives of the town | as a former kind letter, I heartily thank you. The 


of Braintree, on the subject of the Stamp Act, 


Report you mention, that Congress have resolved 








upon a free trade, is so far from being true, that you 
must have seen by the public papers before now that 
they have resolved to stop all trade until next 
March. 

What will be done then, time will discover. 


This 
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winter I hope will be emproved in preparing some | 


kind of defence for our trade. I hope the Colonies 
will do this separately. But these subjects are too 
important and intricate to be discussed in a narrow 
compass, and too delicate to be committed to a 
private letter. 

The report that Congress has resolved to have no 
more connection, &c., untill they shall be indemni- 
fied for the damage done by the tyranny of their 
enemies will not be true perhaps so soon as some 
expect it. 

Verbal resolutions accomplish nothing. It is to 
no purpose to declare what we will or will not do, in 
future times. Let reasoning men infer what we 
shall do from what we actually do. 

The late conduct in burning towns, so disgraceful 
to the English name and character, would justify 
anything but similar barbarity. Let us preserve 
our temper, our wisdom, our humanity and civility, 
tho’*our enemies are every day renouncing theirs. 
But let us omit nothing necessary for the security 
f our Cause. 

You are anxious for Arnold. So are we, and for 
Montgomery too, untill this day when an express 

s brought us the refreshing news of the capitula- 
tion of St. Johns. For Arnold I am anxious still. 
God grant him success. My compliments to Gen. 
Ward and his family. 

I am, with respect, 
Your very humble servant, 
Joun ADAMs, 


Early in 1776 Mr. Adams returned to 
Congress. ‘This was a year of most exhaust- 
ing labor. June 12th he was made Chairman 
of the Board of War and Ordnance. The 
severity and importance of his duties, begin- 
ning at this date, and extending through the 
succeeding sixteen months, cannot be over- 
estimated. His testimony is: “The duties 
of this Board kept me in continual employ- 
ment, not to say drudgery, from r2th of 
June, 1776, till 11th of November, 1777, 
when I left Congress forever.” What a 
mighty task lay before this little body of 
men! 

Some leading minds had been advocating 
national independence, directly and indi- 
rectly, for years; but only a few months 
previous had it begun to take hold upon the 
masses. At length, Lexington, Concord, 
liconderoga, and Breed’s Hill gave suc- 
cessive utterances in a voice not to be 
misunderstood. 

The necessity was upon them. No man 
was better prepared for it, and no man met 
the emergency more squarely than John 
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Adams. But with even his confidence, 
there must be a mingling of doubt; with all 
his firmness, a trembling at the approach of 
the awful crisis. He wrote his noble wife, 
April 12,1776: “ This is not independency, 


you know. What is? Why, government 


| an every colony, a confederation among them 
| all, and treaties with foreign nations to 








acknowledge us a sovereign State, and all 
that.” Four days later he wrote his friend 
Ward. Two of his letters, containing derog- 
atory remarks upon his colleagues (a pas- 
time in which unhappily this great man 
indulged), had been intercepted by the 
British, and published, much to his personal 
injury. ‘The following letter was not of the 
sort to benefit him, should it fall into hostile 
hands. The original bears no signature. 


After spirited advice concerning the thing to 
| be done in the immediate vicinity of his cor- 
respondent, he puts ¢Ae question. 

Written at such a time and place, and by 
such a man, what a vast deal does this brief 
language suggest! 


PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1776. 

DEAR Sir: Upon the receipt of your favour of the 
Third of April, I shewed your recommendation of 
Capt. Fellows to several gentlemen; but it had 
been previously determined that Captain Manley 
and Captain Cazneau should have the command of 
the two ships building in the Massachusetts. 

If you should be thrown out of the service by the 
resignation of General Ward, and there should be 
any place in particular that you have an inclination 
for, if you will give me a hint of it, I will do you all 
the service in my power, consistent with the public 
good; and I doubt not my colleagues will do the 
same. But I presume that General Ward will now 
continue in the service, unless his health should be 
worse. I hope the duty will be less severe than it 
has been. 

As far as I am capable of judging, I am perfectly 
of General Ward’s opinion, that the five regiments 
are too small a force to be left in Boston. Itisa 
great work to fortify Boston Harbour, and will require 
many men. But, however, I am not sufficiently 
informed to judge of the propriety of this measure. 
If there is the least reason to expect that Howe’s 
army will return to Boston, it was wrong to remove 
sO many men so soon; but it is hard to believe that 
that army will very suddenly return to that place. 
The Militia of that Province are tremendous to the 
enemy; and well they may be, for I believe they 
don’t know of such another. 

I am much obliged to you for the intelligence you 
have given me, and wish a continuance of your cor- 
respondence—should be glad to know of every 
movement in and about Boston. Every motive of 
self preservation, of honour, profit, and glory, call 
upon our people to fortify the Harbour, so as to be 
impregnable. It will make it a rendezvous for Men 
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of War and Privateers, and a mart for trade. My 
most respectful compliments to Gen. Ward, and 
best wishes for the restoration of his health. 

You seem to wish for Independence. Do the 
resolves for privateering and opening the Ports 
satisfy you? If not, let me know what will? Will 
nothing do but a positive Declaration that we never 
will be reconciled, upon any terms ? 

It requires time to bring the Colonies all of one 
mind; but time will do it. 


It is‘ not proposed to rehearse the varied 
commissions to France, England, and Hol- 
land, which occupied Mr. Adams from the 
time of his first appointment to the Court 
of Versailles, November, 1777, till he was 
chosen first Vice-President of the United 
States under the new Constitution. An 
allusion to his statesman’s sagacity, diplo- 
matic skill, and faithful performance of pub- 
lic trusts, is sufficient. His letters hereafter 
may throw some new light upon the respon- 
sibilities sustained by him under these 
appointments. 

It was not till toward his accession to the 
Presidency, that plain and open dissension 
manifested itself between Mr. Adams and 
certain of his collaborators. With the out- 


burst of the French Revolution he and Jef- 
ferson parted hands, not to clasp again for 


many a year. It was at this time that sus- 
picions concerning the fidelity of Hamilton 
settled into conviction, and that the breach 
widened between them, which finally severed 
and destroyed the Federal party. 

That the Presidential chair was not the 


one of all places fittest for his genius, may,. 


without detriment to his powers or purpose, 
be admitted. That he was human while 
ruler of his people, as he was before and 
afterward, is not to be controverted. But the 
fire of party strife has died away, and the 
cries of “ aristocracy,” “ monarchy,” “ alien 
and sedition laws,” “midnight judges,” 
“peace with France for selfish purposes,” 
all have been drowned in the din of years. 

His provoking independence of his cabi- 
net; his appointment of Gerry; his failure 
to appoint Hamilton; his absence from the 
inauguration of his successor,—all this is of 
little or no importance. The simple record 
of the Administration shall tell, and we can- 
not stoop, for information, to the heated 
pamphlet of the partisan. That an Admin- 
istration disappointed opposed parties is not 
sufficient to condemn its wisdom or integ- 
rity. Whether the Federal party would have 
lived longer under another head is a ques- 
tion impossible to determine. 

If the continuance of peace, the increase 


| of prosperity, the growth of credit with other 
nations, the appointment of officials worthy 
of their position, the establishment of a 
secure defense against invasion by foreign 
powers—particularly in the formation of a 
respectable navy for a Government that had 
before but a few straggling ships of war 
upon the high seas—if such is the record to 
damage the fame of the head and front of 
an Administration, the memory of John 
Adams must suffer accordingly. Does this 
Administration, with Washington’s upon 
the one side and Jefferson’s upon the other, 
suffer from so illustrious connections? If 
we look at the Administration and not at 
the functionary, believing that the President 
of a people is something more than the 
President of a party, we shall, perhaps, agree 
with Sullivan, that in the then delicate situ- 
ation of foreign and domestic relations, “a 
more energetic, pure, and patriotic exercise 
of constitutional power could neither be 
expected nor desired.” John Adams might 
have been a better listener, not only as 
chief magistrate, but as delegate and dip- 
lomat; less self-confident and suspicious; 
less curt and commanding; more concilia- 
tory toward both friends and enemies; but 
would he then have accomplished the mas- 
ter work which is the glory of his name? 
By working over and making smooth the 
individual, would not the fiber of the public 
servant have been weakened? ‘The curve 
is graceful, but the straight line is direct. 

It may be interesting to the reader not 
familiar with newspaper literature of that 
day, to read a specimen of the politer sort, 
which appeared the same month the above 
letter was written, and deals with the same 
subject-matter. The following stanzas se- 
lected from this parody, are supposed to be 
from the pen of Benjamin Russell, Editor 
of “The Columbian Centinel,” in which 
sheet they were published. Mr. Russell 
was very successful in goading the sides of 
his opponent with the editorial quill, as 
may be discovered in this effort concerning 
the coming of the “Salt Mountain Philoso 
pher.” 


THE JACOBIN UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


PARENT of ill! in every state, 
In every club adored— 

By small, by wicked, and by great, 
Of mischief sovereign te 


Thou great curst cause! but yet obeyed, 
Who all my thoughts confined, 

To follow mischief's wayward track, 
To virtue’s precepts blind,— 

o * n » 7 
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What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

That teach me more than Heaven to shun, 
This more than Hell pursue— 
* * 7 . 


If I am wrong, O teach my heart, 
Still in the wrong to stay; 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
To lead my steps astray. 


In June, 1793, “The National Gazette” 
began a series of jingles termed “ Probation- 
ary Odes, by Jonathan Pindar, Esq., a cousin 
of Peter’s, and candidate for the post of Poet 
Laureate.” This paper was edited by, and 
the stanzas next quoted are the work of, 
Philip Freneau, the celebrated Revolution- 
ary rhymster. He spared no Federalist, from 
Washington down. His musical genius thus 
disposes of the well-known “ Discourses on 
Davila,” and of their author with them. 


TO A WOULD-BE GREAT MAN. 
Daddy rice, Daddy rice, 
One may see in a trice 
The drift of your fine publication ; 
As sure as a gun, 
The thing was just done 
To secure you—a pretty high station. 


Defenses you call 
To knock down our wall, 
And batter the States to the ground, sir; 
So thick were your shot, 
And so hellish fire-hot, 
They’ve scarce a whole bone to be found, sir. 


When you tell us of Kings, 
And such pretty things, 
Good mercy! how brilliant your page is! 
So bright in each line, 
I vow you'll shine 
Like—a glow-worm to all future ages. 


When you handle your balance, 
So vast are your talents, 
Like Atlas your wonderful strength is: 
You know every State 
To a barley-corn weight, 
For your steel-yard the Continent length is. 


On Davila’s page, 
Your discourses so sage, 
Democratical numskulls Serenda, 
With arguments tough 
As white leather or buff, 
The Republican Bull-Dogs to muzzle. 


*Tis labor in vain, 
Your senses to strain, 
Our brains any longer to muddle; 
Like Colossus you stride 
O’er our noddles so wide,— 
We look up like Frogs In A Puddle. 


The remaining letters here offered were, 
with one exception, written after a lapse of 
eight years, in 1809. 

Colonel Ward (now in declining years) 
was striving to maintain his family in Bos- 





ton; the veteran John Adams was, as it 
were, an exile in the solitude of his Quincy 
home, suffering not only from neglect of 
the people whom he had so long served, 
but smarting under multiplied misrepresen- 
tations of his character and pasi labors. 
These are his sad words concerning the 
ingratitude of his own party, addressed to a 
relative in 1808: 

“The Federalists, I think, might suffer 
my old lamp to go out without administer- 
ing their nauseous oil, merely to excite a 
momentary flash before it expires.” 

With powers undiminished, the great 
statesman had been thrust aside, and was 
made, by those to whom he had given his 
superior strength from his youth up, an 
object of petty reviling and contumely. He 
lived to see the scale of justice turning 
again in his favor, but the time was not yet. 
He still communed with a small band of 
chosen friends. Hence the value of his 
letters written at this period. Whatever may 
be affirmed of the author’s bias, egotism, or 
spasmodic use of hard words, universal 
opinion puts his integrity of purpose be- 
yond the touch of criticism. And it is to 
Mr. Adams’s correspondence after his retire- 
ment to private life, that the student must 
look to settle many of the unfortunate dif- 
ferences which have existed, concerning his 
claims upon posterity. Many of these letters 
remain unpublished; and, until they find 
the light, judgment upon the nicer matters 
of which he possessed the most, if not the 
sole, information, must be suspended. 

Owing to the exasperating circumstances 
under which these letters were written, it is 
not surprising that frequent asperities dart 
up to the surface. We have but to remem- 
ber the situation, and occasional biting words 
militate little against the reason or judgment 
of the writer. 

He was not only cast down, but the rab- 
ble was trampling upon him. He was not 
only prohibited from further labor, but igno- 
rant or malignant meddlers were blotting 
out services already rendered. Mild lan- 
guage would have made a too tame return. 

The following letter is a pointed illustra- 
tion of the author's relation to contempo- 
rary historians. _It is to be borne in mind, 
that the treaty herein mentioned was the 
provisional treaty, the definitive treaty of 
peace with Great Britain not being signed 
till the year following. 

Quincy, April 15, 1809. 

Dear Sir: I have received your letter of the 
tenth, and read some of the printed papers inclosed, 
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and intend to read the rest. You long since let me 
in some degree into the nature of your claim, and I 
always thought it founded in justice, but have never 
been able to assist you to any effort in procuring 
relief. Now I am out of the question, except as an 
individual, You are persuaded that “posterity and 
future historians will duly estimate the merit of the 
founders of our nation, and the statesmen who 
framed our excellent Constitutions.”’ Iam persuaded 
of the contrary, and that historical justice will never 
be dene to any of them, any more than it is by the 
present generation. If the lying documents which 
are to go down to posterity for the foundation of 
history were to be collected in volumes, the whole 
world could not contain the books that should be 
written. Let me give you an instance. In the 
“Boston Gazette” of March 27, 1809, is a piece of 
the signature of Spartacus, which contains more lies 
than lines. From among them all I will select one. 
“Whereas Mr. Adams, in a letter written by him- 
self, declares that ‘Mr. Jay had the whole merit of 
the Treaty of Peace, having agreed upon all the 
material Articles before his arrival!!’’’? A more egre- 
gious lie was never printed or written. As it is 
marked with inverted commas for a quotation, it is 
an atrocious forgery. The truth is, that no material 
Article had been agreed upon before my arrival. 
No article whatever had been agreed upon, none 
had been discussed. None could be discussed. Of 
the five ministers, there were absent Adams, Law- 
rence, and Jefferson. Franklin and Jay only were 
on the spot. These two, if they had been united 
and disposed, could not, without presumption, ever 
have opened any conference with the British Minis- 
ter before my arrival. But Franklin and Jay could 
agree upon nothing. Franklin would not negotiate 
without communicating all to the Count de Ver- 
gennes. Jay would communicate nothing to the 
Count de Vergennes. In this state of suspence 
the whole business rested, and no conferences were 
opened till my arrival. I then declared to my col- 
leagues, both Franklin and Jay, that I would not 
communicate our proceedings to the Court of Ver- 
sailles ; and then Franklin, finding two against him, 
and that we should go on without him, agreed to 
open the conferences without communicating with 
Vergennes. The conferences lasted near six weeks, 
and none of the Articles were agreed upon till the 
last night, late in the evening of the twenty-ninth 
of November, 1782, before the signature of the 
Treaty on the 30th. 

The Articles, especially those relative to the 
Fisheries and the Refugees, were obstinately con- 
tested by the British Ministers to the last moment. 
It ought not to be forgotten that I was sent to 
Europe in 1779 alone, in the Commission for Peace ; 
and it was not till sixteen or eighteen months after- 
wards, that Franklin, Lawrence, Jay, and Jefferson 
were appointed with me. While I was alone in the 
Commission for Peace, I settled the principle upon 
which Mr. Jay and I finally insisted—that is, not to 
treat or confer with any Ambassadors untill we had 
exchanged full powers, and had the right and 
received copies of Commissions to treat with us as 


Ambassadors from the United States of America. 
By insisting on this point while I was alone, | 
defeated the most insidious and dangerous plott that 
was ever laid to ensnare us and deprive us of ow 
independence. I mean the projected Congress at 
Vienna, and the Mediation of the two Imperial 
Courts, the Emperor of Germany and the Empress 
of Russia. This great event is wholly unknown t 
the public in America, but it will be one day 
explained. It would require too many sheets of 
paper to detail it now. 

Can there be anything meaner, than by the gross. 
est lies to deprive me of my share of the honor in 
the Negotiation of the Peace? I desire no more 
than my share. I should despise every tittle that 
should be offered me more than my share. 

I am, Sir, 
Yr. Friend & Sevt., 
Joun ADAms, 

Co. JosePH Warp, 

Boston. 


A month before, the venerable victim of 
injustice wrote to Mr. Cunningham: 


“You speak of the fortunate issue of my negotia- 
tion with France, to my fame/// I cannot express 
my astonishment. ~ “ * * My Fame!!! It 
has been the systematical policy of both parties, 
from that period especially, and indeed for twelve 
years before, to conceal from the /eof/e all the ser- 
vices of my life. And they have succeeded to a 
degree that I should scarcely have believed it possi- 
ble for a union of both parties to effect.” 


To correct like misrepresentations, and to 
supply wanting material for the rounding of 
the history of affairs in which he was an 
active participant, occupied those hours of 
Mr. Adams’s quiet life, taken from his daily 
employment in literary and scientific read- 
ing. That he found the task a discouraging 
one, and not to be appreciated till after 
years, is too plainly evident. The allusion 
to the “ Boston Patriot” in the next letter 
concerns: first, those articles contributed 
to that journal, upon the writer’s share 
in the negotiations with Great Britain and 
other prominent powers of Europe, which 
resulted in the acknowledgment by those 
powers of the Independence of the United 
States ; secondly, his defense against charges 
preferred by General Hamilton. Material 
for this latter purpose had lain in readiness 
seven or eight years. 

This is his own description of his plan of 
labor, written to another the day previous 
to the writing of the following letter to Col. 
Ward: 


“If you see the Patriof, you will see I am scrib- 





I am hammering out a brass 


bling twice a week. 
But I was 


| farthing into an acre of leaf brass. 





determined that fosterity should know the /acts 
relative to my peace with France in 1800. I expect 
‘angry surges’ enough. Let them come. They 
cannot sink me lower than the bottom, and I have 
been safely landed there these eight years. * * * 
A most profound silence is observed relative to my 
scribbles. 
and nobody says a word to me. 
not die for nothing. 
fingers can hold it.” 


* * * 


I will 


We give the next letter in full: 
Quincy, June 6, 1809. 


Sir: I recd. in season your interesting favor of 
the 1oth of May, but have not had opportunity to 
acknowledge it till now. There appears to me to 
be a very extraordinary and unaccountable inatten- 
tion in our countrymen, to the history of their own 
country. While every kind of trifle from Europe is 
printed and scattered profusely in America, our own 
original historians are very much neglected. A copy 
of Dr. Mather’s Magnolia is not to be purchased at 
any rate, and is scarcely to be found. Yet this con- 
tains the greatest quantity of materials relative to 
the first characters. Mr. Prince’s Chronology is 
rarely to be found—the second volume, not at all. 
I never saw but one copy of it in my life. Belknap’s 
and Minot’s labours are neglected. Dr. Mayhew’s 
writings are forgotten. Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock are almost buried in oblivion. Gordon’s, 
Ramsey’s, Marshall’s histories appear to me to be 
romances. And the funding system and the bank- 
ing systems seem to threaten a total destruction of 
ll distinctions between virtue and vice. There isa 
total occlusion of all the Federal papers against 
truth. Your success has been like that of twenty 
others, who have made similar attempts. You 
mention the recent publications bearing my signa- 
ture as generally read. Those that have been 
reprinted in the Chronicle have been read by the 
Republicans ; but I see no Evidence that any of the 
“Boston Patriots”? have been read at all. I am 
informed from the Southward that they have been 
reprinted in several of their papers; but here, I 
know nothing whether they are read by anybody. 
Have you read them? And what is your judgment 
of them? Is it worth while to persevere ? 

With great esteeth, 
I am, sir, your old 
friend and sevt. 
J. ADAMs. 
CoL. JoseEPpH WARD, 
Boston. 


In the following letter the author continues 
his remarks upon his contributions to the 
“ Patriot.” 

A noteworthy point in the writer’s decla- 
ration is: “ The negotiations of the Peace of 
1783 are known in detail by nobody but 
myself.” The question then turns upon the 
author’s integrity, and is much easier of 
solution. 
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I say not a word about them to any one, 


My fev shall go as long as my 


| to have held out to this day. 
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Quincy, August 31st, 1809. 
Sir: If I had not been blind to my own interest, 
I should have sooner acknowledged your favor of 
23d of June, as that might have been a means of 
procuring another before this day. Your observa- 
tions are very gratefull to me, because they lead me 
to hope for some good from a course of publications 
which few persons appear to be satisfied with; for, 
indeed, very few have read them in Boston. You 
say you had read them all to the date of your letter. 
I fear your patience has been put to too great a tryal 
They are not generally 
read by any party, and cannot be expected to be so. 
I am not anxious to have them read by the present 
age. I wish them to be preserved to posterity, that 
the truth may be known without panegyricks on 


| one hand, or reproaches on the other, which I have 


not deserved. The negotiations of the Peace of 
1783 are known in detail by nobody but myself; 
and as they have been misrepresented, they will be 
more so, hereafter, if the truth is not told, and sup- 
ported by documents. The history of our country 
is getting full of falsehoods, and it is high time for 
some of them to be corrected. Hamilton propo- 
gated a great many, some of which I am endeavour- 
ing to rectify or correct, or chastise. Fave I had 
any success? I cannot expect to produce any great 
effect. If a little more candor and a little more 
moderation can be obtained, I shall think my time 
well spent. If an excessive partiality for England, 
too strongly resembling the sentiments of the Tories 
in 1770, 1, 2, 3, and four, can be abated, and the 
fatal policy of depending on the British Fleet for 
protection, be averted,—it will be well worth the 
pains. 

In short, the fatal error of depending on the 
wisdom, justice, or benevolence of any foreign 
nation for protection or assistance must be corrected, 
or we shall be miserably deceived and betrayed. 

I am, dear Sir, as I always have been, with great 
and sincere esteem, 

Your friend and servant, 
JoHN ADAMS, 

COLONEL WARD. 

The language of this letter is very peculiar 
for one charged with an over-appreciation 
of England, affection for monarchical gov- 
ernment and distinctions of nobility. This 
charge is of a piece with the many unwar- 
rantable accusations laid at the door of John 
Adams. It is one thing to hold an opinion 
that a modified monarchy is the more per- 
fect form of government, and another to 
advocate its adoption by the United States. 

There is much truth in the following able 
summary of Mr. Adams’s later years, found 
in Mr. Gibb’s “ Memoirs :” 

“ The later Cunningham letters show the 
melancholy sequel of the drama. Mr. 
Adams has experienced the usual fate of 
patriots—ingratitude. Reviled by the Ham- 
iltonians, whose designs he had exposed; 
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neglected by the Democrats, to whom he 
could be no longer useful; deserted, in 
short, by all, he had retired to private life 
soured and discontented, to visit his spleen 
on all men, principally on the Federalists.” 
But would it not have been more just to 
say that he sought rather to right himself, 
than to visit with revenge the perpetrators 
of his wrongs? It seems too much to 
say that recrimination was the prime mo- 
tive of such labors as the letters to the 
“ Patriot.” 

The characterization following throws 
light on the writer’s dispute with Hamilton: 


QuINcy, Sept. 27, 1809. 

Dear Sir: Your letters are a cordialtome. I 
am glad to know that one man of sense has read 
my correspondence, as they call it. Hamilton was, 
indeed, a most fortunate and a most unfortunate 
man. He had talents and insinuating qualities ; 
but he was a crafty, designing man, with more am- 
bition than principle, more enterprise than judgment. 

I am very glad they have republished his pam- 
phlet. I intended to have proposed it, that it might 
be more generally known. It is my best document. 
He has given publicity to things that would not 
have been believed from me. Indeed, some things 
that I should never have known without it. The 
pamphlet was industriously circulated among his 
friends, although they were ashamed of it. 

The partiality for England which you and I 
observe among public men does not proceed merely, 
as I conceive, from our extensive commercial con- 
nections; but from an ambition to monopolyze the 
government of this country by means of British 
influence. This object has been in view, and this 
system steadily, but under cover, pursued from the 
Peace of 1783, and there is a party in every State 
possessed of great wealth and some talents, closely 
combined in this plan. It will be very difficult to 
resist them, but they must be counteracted. My 
sentiments so entirely coincide with yours in the 
whole of your letter, that I need not enlarge. It 
gives me great satisfaction to find that we so fully 
agree in facts, principles, and system. Nothing I 
meet with, gives me more confidence than your let- 
ters; and, therefore, you will give great pleasure by 
continuing them as often as possible to 

Your friend & servant, 
J. ADAMs. 
Cot. WARD. 


The next letter deals with one of the vital 

issues of to-day: 
Quincy, October 24, 1809. 

DEAR Sir: Your favour of the 13th came season- 
ably to my hand. Your approbation of my commu- 
nications to the public continues to give me great 
pleasure, and will continue to console me under all 
the abuse that has been or may be produced by 
them. To you who have been an attentive observer 





of public affairs for half a century there can be very 
little that is wholly new; but when I consider the 
errors that have been published by all our own his- 
torians—by Ramsey, Gordon, Mrs. Warren, and 
even by Governor Sullivan, as well as many others, 
I thought it would be pardonable to preserve some 
papers which might correct them in some degree. 
The papers of Governor Hancock and Governor 
Adams, where are they? I thought it might be 
excusable to present some of mine. To preserve 
them all would require more time than I can possi- 
bly live; both those relative to the two great events, 
the Peace of 1783 with England, and the Peace of 
1800 with France, I thought I might live to produce; 
but even this is very uncertain. The method I have 
taken and pursued must have a whimsical appear- 
ance with the present age and with posterity, but | 
care not for that. I am not ignorant of the person 
who caused the new edition of Hamilton’s libell. 
Though it is hushed up in public, I have reason to 
believe it is circulated in private; and the Editor, | 
doubt not, will get money by it. Its partisans do 
not communicate their underhand maneuvres to you 
nor to me, nor to the public. 

Your ideas of public faith and public credit are 
very correct; but what ideas has this nation of 
either? Paper money, Continental Currency, Land 
Banks, old Tenor—recollect the history of all these, 
and then say what conceptions of public faith, and 
what theories of public credit, have been and are still 
entertained by our beloved countrymen. If I was 
the Witch of Endor, I would wake the ghost of 
Hutchinson, and give him absolute power over the 
currency of the United States and every part of it, 
provided, always, that he should meddle with noth- 
ing but currency. As little as I reverence his 
memory, I will acknowledge that he understood the 
subject of Coin and Commerce better than any man 
I ever knew in this country. He was a merchant; 
and there can be no scientific merchant without a 
perfect knowledge of the theory of a medium of 
trade. If there is one merchant now alive in 
America I know him not, and have never heard of 
him. Ambition, the downfall of old Cole’s Cat, was 
Hutchinson’s downfall. But how many humane 
and plausible apologies and excuses can be made for 
Hutchinson’s ambition, not one of which can be 
pleaded for Hamilton? How infinitely superior in 
morals and in knowledge was Hutchinson to Hamil- 
ton, and especially in the service of Finance! 

It will be eternally in vain to talk of Public Credit 
untill we return to a pure, unmixed circulation of 
standard gold and silver. There can never be a 
government of laws in money matters without a 
fixed, phylosophical, and mathematical standard. 
Contracts can never be inviolable without a stable 
standard. England and Holland have been models 
in this respect. I will venture to say there is not a 
village in the Seven Provinces in which this subject 
is not better understood than it is in any part of 
America. There is not a Burgomaster, Pensionary, 
Counsellor, or Schepen—and there are near five 
thousand of them all—who does not understand this 
subject better than Hamilton did; and who has not 
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a more sacred regard to the scientific principles and 
standard of it. I despair, as you seem to do, of ever 
seeing Britain return to sound policy. If her treat- 
ment of America in 1760 and onward; if her treat- 
ment of Holland in 1780 and onward; if her treat- 
ment of all Europe for fifteen ‘years past; if her 
treatment of the East Indies can leave to our coun- 
trymen any confidence in her justice or humanity, 
let them enjoy it. I own I cannot. 

Pray, continue me in your love, and favour me 
with your thoughts as often as you can; for I am, 
and have been a long time, with very great esteem, 

Your friend and Sert., 
JoHN ADAMS. 
COLONEL WARD. 


We come now to Mr. Adams's analysis 
of the character of amiable and admirable 
Fisher Ames. It seems to us full of acute- 
ness and candor. Mr. Ames’s position 
toward Mr. Adams is sufficiently familiar. 
In 1792 he wrote to Minot: “I trust New 
England will rouse and give Mr. Adams a 
firm and zealous support. Is it not strange 
that a man, unblemished in life, sincere in 
politics, firm in giving and maintaining his 
opinion, and devoted to the Constitution, 
should be attacked?” Before reading Mr. 
Adams’s letter, while the three characters 
are before us, it will be interesting to 
contrast Mr. Adams’s and Mr. Ames’s 
“It was by 


opinions of General Hamilton. 
the practice of no art,” said Mr. Ames— 


“by wearing no disguise. It was not by 
accident, or by levity or profligacy of party, 
but in despite of its malignant misrepresen- 
tations ; it was by bold and inflexible adher- 
ence to truth, by loving his country better 
than himself, * * * * that he rose. 
* * * * As a statesman he was not 
more distinguished by the great extent of 
his views, than by the caution with which 
he provided against impediment, and the 
watchfulness of his care over right and the 
hberty of the subject. * * * * No 
man ever more disdained duplicity, or car 
ried frankness furtherthanhe. * * * 
The name of Hamilton would have oat 
Greece in the age of Aristides.” 


Quincy, November 14, 1809. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 2d is, like all your 
other letters, a cordial to me. I seem to be con- 
versing with one of the U/timi Americanorum. Your 
sentiments and mine upon Public Faith and Public 
Credit are perfectly consonant arid concordant. As 
long as Old Tenor or New Tenor, Land Bank Bills, 
Continental Currency, or Bank Bills of any kind, 
are made the medium of trade and standard of value, 
there can be no certain public or private faith, public 
or private credit. There has scarcely been a public 





or private contract or covenant honestly fulfilled 
since 1775. Poor Mr. Ames! I loved him living, 
and tenderly regard his memory since his decease. 
He had brilliant talents, amiable dispositions, and 
virtuous principles and habit. His mind, neverthe- 
less, always appeared to me to be sicklied over with 
a pale cast of thought, unfavourable to every man 
who had been active in the Revolution, and very 
charitable to all who had been active in the opposi- 
tion to it, or neutral, or lukewarm in the course 
of it. 

I attributed this bias to several causes. 

1. His father and his mother, if I remember right, 
were both of this character. I may be mistaken in 
this; but having been personally acquainted with both, 
this is the impression that remains upon my mind. 
2. He married a daughter of Col. Worthington, 
who was never a Whig, but stood high in the esteem 
of all the ministerial people, and all their connec- 
tions and friends. This alliance recommended him 
to all that kind of men in all the States in the Union. 
3. To my certain knowledge, he was early adopted 
by that circle in Boston, and was expressly sett up 
and cried up as a rival to Jarvis, and to prevent him 
from being sent to Congress in 1789; and to oppose 
Hancock and Adams in the government of Massa- 
chusetts. 4. All these causes contributed to endear 
him to Hamilton, and Hamilton to him ; for Hamil- 
ton owed his first rise, his continued support, and 
all his panegyrics, to this class of people and the 
speculators. Hamilton led him to support all his 
crude notions of finance, a science which neither of 
them ever understood. 5. The narrow circle in 
which Mr. Ames moved all his lifetime never 
afforded him an opportunity to know much of the 
world, or the general character of mankind; and, to 
speak impartial truth, he never was remarkable for 
sagacity or profound judgment. His fancy was the 
most shining faculty of mind, and his eloquence his 
most eminent talent. Thus circumstanced, he 
naturally and easily imbibed all that admiration, 
esteem, love, and almost devotion to England ; all 
that hatred and horror of France; and all that con- 
tempt of his own countrymen which appears in his 
works, and which was common to him and all his 
connections ; and which, you know, was so conspicu- 
ous in Hutchinson, the Olivers, Tim Ruggles, and 
all the Tories of their times. 

You think it probable that Bonaparte will subject 
the Continent of Europe. I cannot agree with you 
in this opinion. If he maintains his own power 
over France, and places his brother on the throne 
of Spain, and maintains another brother as King of 
Holland, and another as King of Westphalia,—all 
this will not be subjecting Europe. All this will be 
but a rope of sand, unless it is cemented by more 
numerous armies than he can command. I hope 
Britain will not be able to maintain her assumed 
sovereignty of the seas, because it will be more 
dangerous and oppressive to mankind than all the 
dominion which Napoleon will ever acquire over 
Europe. Your question whether “South America 
will declare for a new Spanish kingdom”’ is more 
difficult to answer. I am not sufficiently informed 
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of the state of South America, nor the character of 
the people, to form a judgment. 

All that I know is, that superstition is their most 
predominant character. They think salvation is 
monopolized by old Spain and her colonies, and the 
English as hereticks, all doomed to everlasting flames. 
I should guess they will not harmonize long with 
the English, as subjects or as allies, but finally settle 
down with Spain, whoever may be king. 

I am, Sir, with great regard, 
Your obliged, humble servant, 
JouHN ADAMS. 


COLONEL WARD. 


The following letter has a fine strain of 
irony, and displays throughout a rare clear- 
ness of vision. 


Quincy, December 14th, 1809. 

Dr. Str: I must, though much against my incli- 
nation, agree in your opinion expressed in your kind 
letter of the 27th of Nov., that “it will be a long 
time before the evil of a paper medium will be cor- 
rected.” Your reasons for this opinion, and your 
judgment of the ill effect of this swindling system, 
are infallible. The Article, “Foreign Relations,” 
in the “ Patriot,’’ was not from me. Nothing from 
me has appeared without my name. 

The terror of Napoleon has been artificially and 
chimerically wrought up in the minds of a part of 
the American people, beyond all truth, probability, 
or possibility. The English calculation has always 
been that three tons of shipping are indispensably 
necessary for the transportation to America of every 
single soldier with his arms, munitions, provisions, 
and accoutrements. 

Some of our orators say that Napoleon will send 
two hundred thousand men to conquer us. He 
must have six hundred thousand tons of transport 
ships then; where will he get them! All Europe, 
England included, could not furnish them without 
stagnating the commerce of the whole globe. 

They say that he sent forty thousand men to St. 
Domingo: what is become of them? The climate 
has killed them. The climate of South America and 
of our Southern States, would be as fatal as the 
West Indies. But the truth is, he never sent a 
quarter part of 40,000 men to St. Domingo. 

Louis 14 and Louis 15 exerted all their zeal, 
and all the resources they could spare, to trans- 
port troops to the West Indies and to Canada, to 


defend their possessions, in former wars; but they 


never could get over ten thousand men. 

G. Britain, in our Revolutionary war, never had 
in North America, including Canada, at any one 
time, more than five and twenty thousand men. 
During some part of the war, I thought they had 
forty thousand. But, upon examining their own most 
authentic documents and memorials, I have long 
settled an opinion that they never exceeded twenty- 
five thousand. And what was the number of trans- 
ports? Six hundred, as it has often been said; four 
hundred is the smallest number I ever heard. It is 











certain that England, Scotland, and Ireland could 
not furnish enough. They were obliged to hire 
ships in Holland, Sweeden, and Italy. Where, 
then, is Napoleon to get his two thousand ships of 
three hundréd tons each, to transport his 200,000 
men? 

No!’ Let us reason more like philosophers and 
politicians! Let us say that Napoleon has found 
in Spain two millions of geese of the breed of Gon- 
zales; that these geese are to be yoked together by 
tens; every ten is to transport his man across the 
Atlantic, and alight upon the cloud-capt towers, 
gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples of our great 
cities—descend like clouds upon the inhabitants and 
make themselves masters of all at once. I have 
been told by experienced courtiers and able states. 
men in France, that “a king of France never went 
to bed with any reasonable certainty upon his mind 
that he should not awake in the morning at war 
with some power or other. The death -of some 
Prince, Minister, or General, or any one of a thou- 
sand accidents which no human wisdom could for- 
see or prevent, might light up the flames of war in 
an instant, in places where they thought themselves 
most secure.’’ This is an undoubted truth, and it 


| will be more constantly true of Napoleon and his 


successors for a century to come, than it was of the 
Bourbons. Men and money grow not upon cur- 


rant-bushes and grape-vines. All the men and 


| treasures that France can command, will be neces- 


sary to defend themselves at home. Napoleon's 
life is the most uncertain one in Europe. He will 
have too much to do to take care of it. All the 
world will agree he would be mad to come here. 
His Empire would be usurped in his absence. He 
would not dare trust any of his Generals with a large 
army here; knowing that, if he conquered us, which 
he could not, he would set up for himself. Europe 
is not subdued. Neither Germany, Denmark, 
Sweeden, Russia, Holland, Spain, or Portugal, are 
subdued. The power of Napoleon will be con- 
stantly in danger, in all of them, for a century. He 
has prevailed in Germany because the House of 
Austria was odious; and:in all the rest of Europe, 
because England was odious. But security Napo- 
leon never will have. And without security in 
Europe, he cannot think of wasting and ruining 
himself in America. Si guid novisti rectius, imperti. 
I am, with great esteem, 
Your humble servant, 
Joun ADAMS. 
Cot. WARD. 


There is one remaining letter, written 
a little more than a year after the proceed- 
ings to which the attention of the reader is 


directed. “It was one of those periods 
when my conduct was unknown to most 
men, misconceived by many, and misrepre- 
sented by more.” Again we hear the bur- 
den of the old patriot’s song. Is it tuned 
to truth? If so, let our blended pity and 
charity cover the failings of those declining 
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years of a most eventful, useful, and honor- 
able life. After all, this great man’s claim 
upon America, and upon lovers of freedom 
the world over, is above and beyond either 
charity or pity. His rights at our hands 
were established before the evil days ; before 
he was made the nominal head of his 
nation. A great and glorious record stands 
against his name, and it will overshadow 
all personal weaknesses and imperfections. 
Stern integrity, rigid adherence to and faith- 
ful performance of the highest duties devolv- 
ing upon man—this will be remembered 
of John Adams. Divine he was not, human 
he was; and to humanity he appeals. 


Quincy, January 4, 1811. 

DEAR SiR: I am astonished! Looking in a bun- 
dle of letters, I found one from Col. Ward, unan- 
swered, dated 18th January, 1810. A letter from 
such a correspondent, unanswered for a year, was 
such a proof of inattention, negligence, and bad 
ceconomy as convinced me that I was grown old. A 
merchant who sends tg sea a trifling adventure, and 
receives in return for it a rich cargo, and knows that 
a repetition of the enterprise will produce an equal 
profit; if he sleeps over his good fortune and forgets 
to pursue it, deserves to be a bankrupt. Duane’s 
threat to Coleman was not personal to him. It was 
intended, and was so understood, to hold up a rod 
of retaliation over Hamilton and a still higher 
character. 

Negro Slavery will now, I hope, be gradually 
abolished. Saint Domingo has convinced the Eng- 
lish that a multiplication of negroes will soon make 
all their Islands scenes of blood, if not hords of 
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The School Question. 


THE President, in his annual message, presented 
a series of propositions on the subject of schools, 
which have awakened very wide and various com- 
ment, and given the American people something to 
think of. He recommends an amendment to the 
Constitution, which shall require every State : 

First, To establish and forever maintain Free 
Public Schools for the education of every child ; 

Second, To forbid in those schools the teaching 
of religious, atheistic, or pagan tenets ; 

Third, To prohibit the granting of any school 
funds or school taxes to any religious sect or 
denomination. 

Well, we are glad that the President has made 
these recommendations. It is better to meet the 
issues involved now than at a later period. They 
were sure tocome. In some cities and States they 
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pirates. I wish I could be more charitable than to 
| ascribe to this apprehension, rather than to justice, 
humanity, reason or liberty, the late zeal of that 
| nation to interrupt the Affrican commerce, both of 
their own people and ours. 

Your answer to the question, “How are we to 
make the times better?’ is a masterly delineation 
of the only system that I can conceive likely to suc- 
ceed. I wish we made more haste to adopt it. 

I know not whether I shall ever get through with 
my rude and crude negotiations in Holland. The 
printers have commonly three months’ copy before 
hand; but they are so slow in publishing it, that 
perhaps they find the public weary of it or disgusted 
with it. I have no anxiety to quicken them. It 
was one of those periods in which my conduct was 
unknown to most men, misconceived by many, and 
misrepresented by more. I thought it, therefore, a 
duty I owed to myself, to my family, to my country 
and her posterity, in all my naked simplicity to 
appear before the publick, and let her impartial 
voice approve or censure, according to the truth. 

What wild work are our Banks making! They 
are a very heavy and a very unequal tax upon the 
community, for the extravagant profit of individu 
als—the madness of the many for the interest of the 
few. Will they not make an entire change in our 
form of government? If, as you fear, “our present 
Administration would not be competent to conduct 
a war to the best purposes,’’ where shall we find, 
and how shall we obtain another that will do bet- 
ter? We must make the best of such as we have 
and such as we can procure. This is the best 
maxim of philosophy in public and private life. 

I wish you as many revolutions of the seasons as 
you shall relish or wish. * 

Joun ADAMS, 





Co... WARD. 
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had already come, and had even thus early shown 


| that they were vital, and that they held within them- 


selves the menace of the public tranquillity. 

But the sword which our soldier-President wields 
is a double-edged one. It holds about as keen an 
edge for the Protestant as for the Catholic. The 
former will be obliged to relinquish his Bible as a 
school-book, while the latter will be compelled to 
give up his plans for getting possession of the pub 
lic funds for educating his children in the interests 
of his Church. We hardly know which will suffer 
the greater grief. Much as we desire, for the sake 
of the moralities which it inculcates, the presence 
of the Bible in our public schools, we can easily see 


| that there can be no successful, or even rational, 


fight with the Catholics in their attempt to get hold 
of the public moneys for their own denominational 
education, until we come to the practical conclusion 
that the State has nothing to do with religious edu- 
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cation. To the Catholic, to the Jew, to the atheist,— 
and we have the children of all these in our public 
schools,—the compulsory reading of the Bible is a 
grievance, a hardship, an oppression. It is one of 
the things we cannot reason about or reason against. 
These people cannot be made to see that the authori- 
tative moralities of the Bible are all that we are after, 
and that their children will be the better for them. 
To the Catholic, the Bible, even in the Catholic 
version, is a book only to be presented and inter- 
preted by the Priest ; to the Jew, the New Testament 
contains the record of a false Christ; and to the 
atheist and infidel, the whole book is but a bundle 
of lies and superstitions. 

One thing is certain, viz., that the claim of the 
Catholics for a portion of the school money, to be 
expended in schools, established and carried on in 
the interests of their Church, involves the existence 
of public schools. The moment a single claim of 
this kind is granted, the whole public school system 
—the education of all the children as a measure of 
State policy—will go by the board. If the Catholic 
has this privilege, the Protestant will claim it, the 
Jew will claim it—even the infidel and pagan will 
claim it; and they will «iaim it with just as much 
right as the Catholic. The claim is utterly and for- 
ever inadmissible. It is so preposterous that it can 
hardly have respectful consideration. Whether it is 
crowded, in some quarters, simply for the purpose 
of showing Protestants that their position on the 
Bible matter is untenable, we cannot tell; but, 
surely, the Catholics cannot seriously suppose that 
their claim for a division of public moneys can be 
granted. They ought to know that, if the question 
concerning it were put to the American people to- 
day, it would be decided overwhelmingly against 
them. 

Practically, the great question which the President 
has presented to the American people concerns the 
Protestant far more than it does the Catholic. If 
such an amendment to the Constitution as he pro- 
poses should be effected in all its details, the Catho- 
lic will gain all that it was ever in his power to gain 
for his Church from constitutional provision or legis- 
lative action, viz., the exclusion of the Bible from 
the public schools. The scheme for a division of 
the public funds was never practicable—was never 
even possible. It is not likely to be possible. A 
constitutional provision which would make it impos- 
sible in law would not change the actual status of 
the matter, so that the provision would leave the 
Catholic just exactly where he stands to-day, and 
where he will be likely to stand in this country 
until the end of time. 

And yet it is undoubtedly true that, so long as 
the Bible is a reading book in the public schools, 
not only the Catholic, but all unbelievers in the 
Bible, will have a reason for complaining that the 
public funds are used to teach their children a religion 
which they do not believe in. What shall we do 
about it?—we whose reverence for the Bible was 
imbibed with the milk of our Christian mothers— 
women who cherished the Book as the sweet, whole- 
some, veritable Word of the Great God? It will 





be hard for us to say that it must go out of the 
schools. Well, would we be willing to see the 
Douay Bible put in its place? No? Why not? 
Are we willing to force our version upon the Catho- 
lics when we would not submit to have their version 
forced upon us? Would we care to have only so 
much of the Bible in the schools as the Jew would 
accept? No? Then what right have we to force 
upon the Jew that part of our Bible which he will 
not accept ? 

For ourselves, we must confess to a change of 
convictions upon this matter. It has not been 
arrived at hastily. We have been long and openly 
upon the other side. In regard to the desirableness 
of the Bible in the public schools, we have no ques- 
tion now. We never did advocate its presence there, 
save for the divine influence of its Christian morali- 
ties. We never did suppose that the State should 
teach religion. We have no union of Church and 
State in this country, and we do not believe in it 
anywhere. Only as a matter of wise policy, and on 
purely moral grounds, have we ever advocated the 
presence of the Bible in the schools. As the record 
of a system of religion which it was the policy of 
the State to force upon, or even recommend to, the 
children of the nation, we have not believed in its 
presence there. That the State would be better 
with the Bible as an accepted standard of morality 
in all the schools, we do not think admits of a ques- 
tion; but that is not the point at issue. The point 
at issue is, whether the Protestant version of the 
Bible, as the record of the Christian religion, shall 
be forced upon the children of the State by the 
State, when the State is full of dissentients in great 
variety. We very strongly suspect that we, who 
have hitherto been the advocates of the Bible in the 
schools, are weak at this point, and that we shall be 
obliged to yield it. If we teach our form of religion 
in our public schools, the Catholic will wish to teach 
his form of religion in his schools, and to do it with 
the public money, the same as we do. Can we 
blame him, and can we resist his claim so long as 
we maintain our own? If we are going into an 
action, it is well to clear our decks. 

But we are not going to have much of a struggle 
on these questions if we settle them now. If we do 
away with the grievance of the Catholic, we do 
away with his claim; and we mark out for Catholic 
and Protestant alike the path of peace to walk in 
side by side. It seems to us that the President’s 
recommendations are not only worthy of the univer- 
sal consideration which they are receiving, but that 
they are destined, sooner or later, to pass into the 
Constitution of the country. The children will be 
educated by the State; the churches will look after 
their religious training; and neither Christianity nor 
infidelity, in any form, will be inculcated at the 
expense of the State. The President has taken 
broad ground, and that which seems to us to be 
entirely defensible. Let us stand by him. 


The Philosophy of Reform. 


It is the habit of men who regard themselves as 
“radicals,” in matters relating to reform, to look 
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upon the Christian and the Christian church as 
“ conservative,” when, in truth, the Christian is the 
only reformer in the world who can lay a sound 
claim to radicalism. The church has lived for 
eighteen hundred years, and will live until the end 
of time, because it holds the only radical system of 
reform in existence, if for no other reason. The 
greatness of the founder of Christianity is conspicu- 
ously shown in his passing by social institutions as 
of minor and inconsiderable importance, and fasten- 
ing his claims upon the individual. The reform of 
personal character was his one aim. With him, the 
man was great and the institution small. There was 
but one way with him for making a good society, 
and that was by the purification of its individual 
materials. There can be nothing more radical than 
this; and there never was anything—there never 
will be anything—to take the place of it. It is most 
interesting and instructive to notice how, one by 
one, every system of reform that has attempted to 
“cut under” Christianity has died out, leaving it a 
permanent possessor of the field. The reason is 
that Christianity is radical. There is no such thing 
as getting below it. It is at the root of all reform, 
because it deals with men individually. 

We suppose that it is a matter of great wonder to 
some of our skeptical scientists that Christianity can 
live for a day. To them it is all a fable, and they 
look with either contempt or pity upon those who 
give it their faith and their devoted support. If 
they had only a little of the philosophy of which 
they believe themselves to possess a great deal, 
they would see that no system of religion can die 
which holds within itself the only philosophical 
basis of reform. A system of religion which carries 
motives within it for the translation of bad or imper- 
fect character into a form and quality as divine as 
anything we can conceive, and which relies upon this 
translation for the improvement of social and polit- 
ical institutions, is a system which bears its creden- 
tials of authority, graven upon the palms of its 
hands. There can be nothing better. Nothing 
can take the place of it. Until all sorts of reform- 
ers are personally reformed by it, they are only 
pretenders or mountebanks. They are all at work 
upon the surface, dealing with matters that are not 
radical. 

It is most interesting and instructive, we repeat, 
to observe how all the patent methods that have 
been adopted outside of, or in opposition to, Chris- 
tianity, for the reformation of society, have, one 
after another, gone to the wall, or gone to the dogs. 
A dream, and a few futile or disastrous experiments, 
are all that ever comes of them. Societies, com- 
munities, organizations, melt away and are lost, and 
all that remains of them is their history. Yet the 
men who originated them fancied that they were 
radicals, while they never touched the roots either 





of human nature or human society. The most 
intelligent of those who abjure Christianity have 
seen all this, and have been wise enough not to 
undertake to put anything in its place. They con- 
tent themselves with their negations, and leave the 
race to flounder along as it will. 

We suppose it is a matter of wonder to such men 
as these that Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey can ob- 
tain such a following as they do. They undoubt- 
edly attribute it to superstition and ignorance, but 
these reformers are simply eminent radicals after 
the Christian pattern, who deal with the motives 
and means furnished them by the one great radical 
reformer of the world—Jesus Christ himself. They 
are at work at the basis of things. To them, 
politics are nothing, denominations are nothing, 
organizations are nothing, or entirely subordinate. 
Individual reform is everything. After this, organ- 
izations will take care of themselves. No good 
society can possibly be made out of bad materials, 
and when the materials are made good, the society 
takes a good form naturally, as a pure salt makes 
its perfect crystal without superintendence. They 
are proving, day by day, what all Christian reformers 
have been proving for eighteen centuries, viz., that 
Christian reform, as it relates to individual life and 
character, possesses the only sound philosophical 
basis that can be found among reforms. Christian 
reform, with all its motives and methods, is found 
to be just as vital to-day as it ever was. It is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. There are a 
great many dogmas of the church whose truth, or 
whose importance, even if true, it would be difficult 
to prove; but the great truths, that humanity is 
degraded, and can only be elevated and ,purified by 
the elevation and purification of its individual con- 
stituents, are evident to the simplest mind. Men 
know that they are bad, and ought to be better; 
and a motive,—or a series of motives to reformation, 
addressed directly to this consciousness,—is not 
long in achieving results. The radicalism of Chris- 
tianity holds the secret of revivals, of the stability 
of the church, of the growth and improvement of 
Christian communities. All things that are true are 
divine. There can be no one thing that is more 
divinely true than any other thing that is true. 
Christianity is divine, if for no other reason than 
that it holds and monopolizes the only radical and 
philosophical basis of reform. The criticisms of all 
those who ignore these facts are necessarily shallow 
and unworthy of consideration—just as shallow and 
just as worthless, as the dogmatism inside the 
church which attributes the power of Christianity to 
those things which are not sources of power at all. 
Christianity must live and triumph as a system of 
reform, because it goes to the roots of things, and, 
because, by so doing, it proves itself to be divinely 
and eternally true. 
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THE OLD CABINET. 


THERE are times of stress in our lives, when 
nothing seems worth while in this world save thor- 
oughly unselfish kindness. These are not the 
moments, perhaps, in which we have been inspired 


to our most shining performances, not even to our | 


widest and sturdiest deeds of benevolence. It is not 
in such a temper as this that one blossoms into a 
Christopher Columbus, a Michael Angelo, the 
editor-in-chief of a great daily, or the president of 
a continental insurance company; but certainly in 
such moments we have a very unusual and clear 
view of some things not at all times apparent. It 
is then that we agree with Shirley, that 

“Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.” 


These are the moments in which our characters 
and intentions are strengthened for great endeavors. 
They re-enforce our moral tone, and have an uncon- 
scious influence beyond the mere term of their 
existence. 

So, also, there are times when little in this life 
seems of value except friendship. We should not 
think lightly of such convictions. We are very apt 
to act mistakenly and unjustly with regard to our 
friendships. We should, of course, be brave enough 
to face the necessity for the various kinds of separa- 
tion, but, on the other hand, we are too easily 


inclined to “be disappointed,” “to find our friends 
out,’’ as we call it, and permit undue estrangements. 

Would it, not be well for us to consider the fact 
that we are not likely ever to “find our friends out” 


atall. It is notorious that the friends of our child- 
hood surprise us, and often disappoint us when we 
get into our teens, and that the friends of our teens 
do not turn into the kind of men and women that 
we expected. But we think we are right in looking 
for greater stability of character, greater continu- 
ance of adaptability on the part of the friends of our 
maturer years. Perhaps we are not wrong in 
expecting this, yet the changes which take place in 
the people who are grown up are often as pro- 
nounced as in the people who are growing up. 
Friends are frequently compared to books. Our 
relations to books are constantly changing, because 
of the changes that are going on in ourselves. The 
relations between ourselves and our friends are sub- 
ject to alteration, because, in addition, they, unlike 
our books, are themselves constantly changing. 
This is true, of course, of some people more than 
of others, and especially is it true of persons of 
active intellect—of people, in a word, who make the 
best friends. 

We have just been using the word change; but 
the idea with which we started was, that people, 
after all, don’t change much, but develop. Our 
intercourse even with people we know the most 
intimately is one long series of “ findings out,” and 
we never, in any case, come to the end of the 
matter. 





The point that we wish to make is, that we should 
not expect to have the sentiments and actions of our 
friends and companions always equally satisfactory 
to us; and after we have once made up our minds 
that, on the whole, we like a certain person; that 
we like certain or all of his ways, opinions, tastes, 
qualities—whatever it is that draws us to him, it is 
rather foolish to be rejudging him too severely 
every five days on a new issue. After a man is 
once a member of the National Academy he should 
not be subject to the annual weighing in the balance 
of the Academy’s Hanging Committee. 

You may say that, after we have known a man 
well for thirty years—and that is a long lease for a 
friendship in this mutable world—it is idle to talk 
about its being possible for him to surprise or disap- 
point us. But did you ever hear of “the old man’s 
disease ”—avarice ? Do you suppose that an afflic 
tion like that comes to the surface late in life, if the 
seeds have not been deep in the soil all the time ? 
But that is a hard and cruel question. Let us rather 
speak of a more pleasing and no less surprising 
development. There was an old woman about 
whom we once wrote, to prove by an example that 
it is the disagreeable young folk who make the dis- 
agreeable old men and women, and that sweet girls 
and boys need not be troubled by the nightmare of 
a sour and crabbed old age. The woman we wrote 


| about had lived out and down three husbands, and 


was about as unpleasant an old gossip as you might 
meet in a day’s journey; yet the traits of her age 
were only the traits of her youth, stripped of what- 
ever charm youth must have lent her. But presently, 
after we had held up this aged person as a warning 
and a consolation, what does she do but fall into her 
second childhood, and deve lop one of the sweetest 
and gentlest dispositions with which mortal ever 
blessed his or her neighbor. All she asked was her 
doll and her prayer-book, and all went merry as a 
marriage bell. No; we never know our friends. 
And, curiously enough, while we are going on with 
our discoveries concerning them, they are making 
the same observations upon us, and are having the 
same surprises and disappointments. 

There is another matter about which we are apt 
to be unjust in our friendships. We are so sensitive 
to the charge of overestimating the value of a friend’s 
work through prejudice, that sometimes we let a 
stranger get the better of us in the expression of 
appreciation and praise. This is a small and dam- 
nable selfishness. Why should we not praise the 
sermon, the picture, the story, the poem of our 
friend? How did he get to be our friend in the 
first place? Did we not choose him, from among 
ten thousand, because of those very qualities which 
attract us anew in his art ? 

It is very certain that a man’s intimate friends are 
often the last to suspect his possession of unusual 
abilities. This is a trite observation, but one is con- 
stantly being surprised at some new proof of its 
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truth. It was not long ago that a gentleman told 
us that he did not believe a certain celebrated poet 
had any real genius, because he once lived in the 
same town with him, and knew that his family were 


no better than they should be. He had never read | 


any of his books, however. It was the old story 
over again. “Hea great man! Nonsense! I knew 
him when he was only ¢4a¢ high!” 


Wuat a delightful language the Scotch is for 
songs of friendship and affection! 
might choose a different tongue for its expression, 


but the love of boys and girls, the home and friendly | 


affections, the lighter moods of love,—these are fitly 
and exquisitely expressed in this language. It gives 
itself easily to pathos, and has, too, a gentle playful- 
ness akin to the French. 

We are very glad to meet with a new edition of 
the poems of William Wilson, by birth a Scotchman, 
but who lived in Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, 
from 1834 till his death in 1860. The first edition, 
with a biographical preface by Mr. Lossing, was 
published in 1869, by subscription. The present 
edition * has a number of additional poems, which, as 
does not always happen in such cases, really add to 
the value and interest of the collection. Some of 
the poems in the Scotch dialect have a great charm. 
Here is the first stanza of “ Bonnie Mary:” 


“When the sun gacs doun, when the sun gaes doun, 
I'll meet thee, bonnie Mary, when the sun gaes doun ; 
I'll row my apron up, and I'll leave the reeky town, 
And meet thee by the burnie when the sun gaes doun.” 


Edited by Benson J. Lossing. 


* Poems by William Wilson 
Archibald Wilson. 


Second edition. Poughkeepsie : 


Passionate love | 


And here is a little poem called “ Lizzy Lass :’ 


* Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 
Look but in this keeking glass, 
There the faultless form you'll see 
Dearest in this world to me: 
E e of azure, brow of snow, 
Cheeks that mock the rose’s glow, 
Lips whose smiles all smiles surpass, 
These are thine, dear Lizey lass 


* Lizzy lass, Lizzy lass, 

Deeply in this siller tass, 
Brimming with the ruby wine 

Let me pledge to thee and thine 
Youth may vanish, eye grow dim, 
Age creep over heart and limb; 
But till life away shall pass, 

1 will love thee, Lizzy lass.” 


The simplicity and spontaneity of Wilson’s poems 


| are very refreshing 


AFTER reading the characteristic sonnets by 


Longfellow on his three friends, it is interesting to 
turn to this sonnet by Tennyson on the late Rev. 

. H. Brookfield, recently published in connection 
with the volume of sermons by the latter. 


“ Brooks—for they called you so that knew you best, 

Old Brooks—who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 

How oft we two have heard St. Mary's chimes! 

How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest, 

Would echo helpless laughter to your jest ' 

How oft with him we paced that walk of limes,— 

Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden times, 

Who loved you well! Now both are gone to rest. 

Yon man of humorous-melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony,—is it so? 

Our kindlier, trustier Jacques past away 

1 cannot laud this life, it looks so dark; 
Sias 6vap,— —dream of a shadow, go; 


God bless you; I shall join you in a day.” 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Two Ways of Teaching at Home. 


One of the most perplexing hours of the day to 
the mother is when the children come to be “helped 
with their lessons.” It is useless for her to acknowl- 
edge that she has not kept pace with geography and 
history, and has forgotten her grammar and arith- 
metic. She knows that she ought to have kept pace 
with them; that now and here the mother’s duty 
calls her to work, and not to matters of frills, petti- 
coats, or new hats. It is just as useless, too, for her 
to count the sums paid for the children’s schooling, 
and declare that, after all, she is their teacher. There 
is no doubting that fact. In all the public schools, 
and the majority of private ones, the children’s les- 
sons are simply recited in school, and must be 
studied and explained to them at home. The secret 
of this is, that very few teachers are in love with 
teaching. It is the worst paid of all professions ; 
so ill-paid, that it usually serves in the lower grades 
as a make-shift, a stepping-stone to young men and 
women with other aims in view. As long as we 
pay to our teachers lower wages than to our skilled 





cooks and seamstresses, we cannot blame them if 
they cram the children’s heads with chaff of words, 
and leave us to give them the ideas. As we have 
their work to do, how are we to do it ? 

There are two ways. Little Mrs. B., a veritable 
descendant of Gradgrind, drills the children every 
night in their next day’s lessons. She keeps them 
at work until they can repeat verdatim Latin and 
definitions and Bible texts. She will not bate a jot, 
neither irregular inflection nor river in Africa. Their 
eyes ache, and their heads bob, and so do hers; but 
she holds them down to it, as she would a knife to 
a grindstone. Phil, who is a dull fellow in ordinary 
matters, rattles off the words as if they were marbles 
dropping out of the mill; but that sharp little Bob 
is at the foot of his class. The words pass through 
his head like water through a sieve; he declares 
there is no sense inthem. Mrs. B. prognosticates 
a miserable failure in life for Bob; he is the black 
sheep of the B. family, and of the school. Whereas 
the boy is simply lacking in the lowest kind of 
memory. 

His cousins, the Dodd boys, do not rank very 
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much above him. Their mother holds them back ; 
will not let them be “promoted,” or dragged through 
at high-pressure speed from class to class. “ Fair 
and softly! ’’ she says to the principal. “ Let us lay 
the foundations first.” The principal thinks Mrs. 
Dodd a nuisance. He does not like women with 
opinions of their own. She insisted that the boys 
should be turned back to simple rules of arithmetic, 
instead of passing on to algebra. Meanwhile, in 
the evening she “ keeps shop ’’ with them, or market, 
or bank, provides them with quantities of home-made 
money, makes them buy, sell, make change, compute 
accounts, reckon interest, draw checks. She does 
not call it play; they know it is work, you never 
can hide a pill by sugar from a boy. But it is 
pleasanter than meaningless rules. And by and by 
the signification of the thing flashes on them, the 
reality, precision, inflexibility of figures, and the 
modes of handling them. 

When they are studying their geography, their 
mother usually is reminded of some odd incident or 
story which happened in the country to which the 
lesson relates. It is a very live story; the people 
wear their native costume; they are busied with 
their peculiar work. You see the scenery, buildings, 
feel the climate, as she talks ; the boys are with the 
Tartar on his plain, the lazzaroni in Rome, the 
“Polaris” drifting over the Arctic Sea. Perhaps 
they quite fail in naming the peaks of the Andes 
next day, or the capes on the Pacific coast ; but they 
know a new country, it is not a patch of yellow on 
the map; they have talked with the people there, 


and they feel that the winds blowing on their faces 
come from it. 
Mrs. Dodd contrived a queer occupation for the 


boys when they began English history. For Joe, 
who has a passion for drawing and daubing in paints, 
she provided a mammoth blank book, each enormous 
page labeled a century. On these Joe drew figures, 
giving his idea of the people, houses, and state of 
civilization in that century. You may be sure that 
Druids and oaks , Boadicea, with her spear and yel- 
low hair; wolves, Alfred and his burned cakes, filled 
up the first pages with magnificent blotches of color. 
We confess that his zeal slackened as he came down 
to civilized times; there were but two or three 
figures in a century, but their histories were as 
fixed in his head by his mother’s repetition as those 
of Cinderella, or the great Jack himself. For Will, 
who had an odd skill in costume and dramatic effect, 
Mrs. Dodd contrived paper boxes, with the name 
of the century in great gilt letters. There, by the 
help of little figures, the Black Prince played his 
part, and Richard was himself again. The plan, 
with Mrs. Dodd’s other plans, may seem trivial to 
our readers, as they did to the teacher. “ Your facts 
are nails,” she used to say. “Iron nails. I only 
silver them over, and drive them in.” 


Some Popular Mistakes. 


A GooD many years ago Lamb contended 
unsuccessfully with an obstinate public on certain 
universal fallacies; but the mistakes to which we 





call attention to-day belong especially to mothers 
and housekeepers—a class proverbially open to 
reason : 

First. That early to bed and early to rise in all 
cases will make a man healthier, richer, or wiser 
than his neighbors. In the country, where the 
morning air is pure, and the day’s work is manual 
work, the adage holds good. It is certainly advisa- 
ble to get the bulk of the job for the day, whether 
that be plowing, washing, or churning, over in the 
soft, dewy hours of early morning, and leave for the 
sultry noon the lighter indoors work. Besides, the 
heavy meal of the day on a farm is eaten usually 
before one o’clock, and the light tea is digested 
before nine, the usual hour of retiring. But all this 
is no reason why the virtuous farm-wife, going to 
sleep with her chickens, should sniff with pious 
contempt at city folk, “who turn night into day.” 
The professional man in the cities cannot begin his 
business until the customary hour of nine o'clock, 
nor end it, in order to dine with his family, until 
five or six. After the day’s drudgery, and this 
heavy meal, the brain-worker requires not fresh air 
or sleep so much as relaxation, change of idea, use 
for the faculties of mind not brought into play in 
his business. Two or three hours of “ the inspira- 
tion of the candle” renews and rests the strained 
brain, and fits it for the healing touch of sleep. 
Children, of course, who dine, as do country folk, at 
noon, should be sent to bed, or rather be taken there 
by their mothers, early in the evening. It is better 
for them to be sound asleep under the blankets, and 
certainly better for both mother and nurse to have a 
few hours of quiet and respite. Grown people have 
their rights as well as little ones. The children (if 
their bedroom is properly ventilated) will be up 
quite early enough in the morning ; but they should 
not be sent out for a walk until they have had break- 
fast, and the fogs have lifted. It may be very well for 
dwellers in the country to brush the dew from off 
the upland lawn; but those who brush the dew 
from city pavements will be very likely to bring 
home diphtheria and malaria with them. 

Second. It is a favorite maxim with city mothers 
that children are warmer-blooded, and need less 
clothing, than adults. Especially is this held true 
of babies and girls. Boys are warmly protected by 
cloth leggings, kilt suits, and stout shoes, while 
their little sisters defy the winter wind in bare knees 
and embroidered skirts. There is a poetic fancy, too, 
that girls should be kept in white up to a certain 
age. A dozen little girls, of from three to five, were 
assembled the other day, and the universal dress was 
an under-vest and drawers of merino, a single 
embroidered flannel petticoat, and an incumbent 
airy mass of muslin, ribbons, and lace. Meanwhile, 
their mothers, women of culture and ordinary intel- 
ligence, were wrapped in heavy woolens, silks, and 
furs. In consequence of this under-dressing, the 
children are kept housed, except on warm days, or 
when they are driven out in close carriages, and 
therefore a chance cold wind brings to these 
tender hot-house flowers, instead of health, disease 
and death. It is absolute folly to try to make a 
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child hardy by cruel exposure, or to protect it from 
croup or pneumonia by a string of amber beads, or 
by shutting it upin furnace-heated houses. Lay away 
its muslin frills until June; put woolen stockings 
on its legs, flannel (not half-cotton woven vests) on 
its body, and velvet, silk, merino,—whatever you 
choose, or can afford,—on top of that; tie on a snug 
little hood, and turn the baby out every winter’s 
day (unless the wind be from the north-east and the 
air foggy), and before spring its bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks will give it a different beauty from any 
pure robes of white. 

Third. Another scarcely less serious mistake is 
the theory that the moment ill temper, natural 
depravity, original sin, or whatever you choose to 
call it, appears in a child, it is the parent’s duty to 
apply the rod, or moral suasion,—in short, to “ begin 
its training.”’ Now it is a fair rule to start with— 
that no child under two years, who is perfectly 
healthy and comfortable, will worry or cry. Colic, 
or a budding tooth, has much more to do with its 
temper than Adam, or any spiritual snake. We 
urge upon the young mother spearmint, coddling, 
unlimited patience—anything rather than force, 
moral or physical. Even when the child is older, 
it is safer to begin the treatment of all attacks of ill- 
humor or perverseness by inquiring into the state 
of its digestion. When the mother rises cross and 
moody, she knows very well it is owing to the late 
supper last night, or that cup of green tea. There 
is, luckily, nobody to “apply the rod” in her case, 
or to throw the blame unjustly on her conscience. 
Nervousness with a child is almost always a matter 
of the stomach. A crust of bread will usually put 
an end to the most obstinate perverseness. Chil- 
dren, for this reason, should never be allowed to go 
to bed, after a fit of crying, with an empty stomach. 
A bit of bread and jelly, or a cup of custard, will 
bring back smiles and happiness when all the moral 
law fails, and for the soundest of reasons. 


Hints for Home Work. 


THERE is a prejudice in small towns among people 
who hold “ style” to be the chief end of man, against 
book-cases in the parlor or state-room. People, 
however, who have plenty of books are not apt to 
care for style, and know how to furnish their houses 
with good sense and fine meaning. Yet there are, 
no doubt, among even this class of our readers many 
young couples just beginning housekeeping with 
little money, who have not yet learned to carry out 
their ideas, or to help themselves to the useful and 
pretty things which they cannot buy. They have 
the right feeling about their books ; they know them 
as old friends, and feel that hospitality requires 
that they shall be bestowed with honor in the new 
home. If fhey could afford it, there would be no 
article of furniture on which they would spend so 
much money as the book-cases. Antique carving, 
black with age, inlaid work, bronze bass-reliefs, would 
be but fit housing for their grave and faithful friends; 
but they have no money for carving, bronze, or even 
solidly made cases. By all means, let them avoid 

VoL. XI.—38. 





| the cheap and showy imitations offered in auctions 


of cabinet-ware—stately structures of glass-veneer 
and half-inch wood, whose joints rip open at the 
first touch of furnace heat, and whose rickety shelves 
are perpetually tumbling out of place. The spirit 
would evaporate from Elia, and Thackeray would 
utter platitudes, shut up in such a sham, just as old 
Mocha loses its aroma in a plated pot. 

Let the carpenter (or Tom himself, if he come 
of a family that have the use of their hands) build 
a case of walnut boards, fitting closely into the 
recesses on each side of the fire-place. The back 
can be made of well-seasoned pine, stained. The 
case should be from four to five feet high, with three 
shelves, the top curving slightly in the center. Strips 
of ogee walnut molding can be fastened on the sides 
and base, the top covered with cloth, and the edges 
of the shelves finished with either strips of scalloped 
leather or woolen fringe (of the same tint as the 
border of carpet and wall-paper) put on with silver 
tacks. The cost of such a case, if Tom builds it in 
off hours from the office, ought not to be more than 
six dollars; it will be large enough to hold four or 
five hundred octavos, and can readily be duplicated 
as books increase, until the cases make a dado 
of learning, wit, and wisdom, all around the room. 
No matter what the other furniture, this part of it 
will always appear solid, real, and artistic. These 
cases, of course, cannot be used where bituminous 
coal is burned, and the books must be protected 
from soot and ashes. 

If Amelia has also “brains in her fingers,” there 
is no better way in which she can help Tom to make 
home home-like than by draping windows, mantel- 
shelves, and door-ways. These are some of the 
“ et ceeteras” of house-furnishing from which uphol- 
sterers make their largest profit, but which, if made 
at home, cost not half the expenditure of money, 
skill, or time, as does Amelia’s new suit, fitted and 
sewed by herself. But let her eschew all the stiff, 
angular lambrequins, which are so popular, and still 
less be tempted by any paper abominations. Drapery 
on a wall or a woman should be soft, full, and flow- 
ing, or it loses its first significance. 

There is seldom any need for doors in the inside 
of a house. If they must be there, why not have 
them flush with the wall and decorated, so that they 
cannot be distinguished from the paper or fresco, thus 
preserving the unity of the room; a better plan, where 
practicable, is to remove them, and substitute full 
curtains, parted in the middle, and sliding by rings 
on a rod. In summer, where privacy is not neces- 
sary, a light, arched trellis may take the place of 
the curtains, up which ivy, or quick-growing house- 
vines, may be trained. 

Busy, middle-aged fathers and mothers, with 
enough to do to feed and clothe the quick-growing 
flock, have no time for work such as this. But the 
young people can and should attend to it. 


How to Entertain 


THE ideas afloat on this important subject are so 
vague, and so little designed to effect practical re- 
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sults, that we begin to think that it is high time that 
the art of entertaining should be introduced as a 
branch of popular education, and that, instead of 
being drilled in the “ ologies ” and the higher mathe- 
matics, our young women should be systematically 
trained for their business as leaders of and movers in 
society. That we have much to learn on this subject, 
no one can doubt who has been doomed to spend even- 
ings in the fashionable world, and to witness that dis- 


regard for the minor courtesies, that careless and in- | 
different tone, and, above all, that lack of a combining | 


hand, which characterize even our most select re- 
unions. With the best elements at command, we still 
succeed in making society an unmitigated bore, except 
to the chits of sixteen, who look upon the world as 
one great ball-room; or to the boys of twenty, to 
whom flirtation and a champagne supper are the 
summum bonum of existence. Yet we have here 
all the requisite elements, and only lack the master- 
mind to combine and develop our social capabil- 
ities, and teach us to enjoy one another. 

It would probably astonish most of us to be told, 
that in spite of our national hospitality, we are really 
an unsocial people. We prefer our own fireside to 
our neighbor’s drawing-room, and, if the truth were 
known, would rather eat our own dinners than his. 
We are totally wanting in the gregarious spirit of 
the Germans and French, who care enough about 
one another to meet without being fed,a height of civ- 
ilization to which the Anglo-Saxon does not yet seem 
to have attained. Of conversation, as an art, we 
are wholly ignorant. Yet, we have naturally a 
capacity and an adaptability, that, rightly employed, 
ought to make American society the most interest- 
ing in the world. ‘ 

Again, even if our opportunity comes, for lack o 
skill in the entertainer the people who would enjoy 
each other are not thrown together with a careful 
eye to their satisfaction. The wrong man takes the 
wrong woman down to dinner; your hostess per- 
mits you, a man of parts, to be button-holed by a 
bore for an hour, and you find on leaving the party, 
that you have not even been informed that So-and- 
So was the So-and-So who wrote the last famous 
novel, Yet, we unquestionably possess, as a race, 
many fine qualities adapted to social use and enjoy- 
ment. 

Most Americans are endowed with a certain read- 
iness of perception, a genial humor, and a capacity 
for execution, which are almost totally lacking in 
foreign men. The pioneer element enters largely 
into our composition; we inherit faculties of prompt- 


ness and energy which fit us to meet new situations, | 
while an aptitude for varied development is inherent | 


in us. Our mien are fit for not one, but fifty things, 


and whatever trade or profession is required for an | 


emergency, they seem to be able to master at will. 








Most of them have a definite aim in life, a whole- 
some center for a man’s thought, even if it be nothing 
better than fortune-making; only the worthless drift 
upon the surface useless and aimless, content to 
spend their lives in one spot, and in never-changing 
routine. 

From these inherited qualities, and from the de- 
velopment given to varied tastes by our lives of 
change and experiment, result a race who, whatever 
may be their short-comings, are seldom stupid and 
rarely slow. Our girls, with all their superficial 
frivolity, are the most adaptable women in the world, 
and can take any tone, or fit themselves for any sit- 
uation that may unexpectedly be provided for them. 
With such elements to combine, with such wealth of 
material to work with, it is a shame that the society 
of a modern drawing-room should exist. 

We need to have our women trained as carefully 
to the duties of a hostess, as our officers are trained 
to command an army, and many qualities of general- 
ship are as necessary for the one position as the 
other, and demand a like faithful apprenticeship to 
develop them to their full perfection. 

To command drawing-room forces requires 
promptness of action, skill in combination, thorough 
familiarity with the details of the profession, quick- 
ness to effect a diversion, an eye to compass all parts 
of the field and to bring aid to bear at the right mo- 
ment on a weak position, a power to select lieu- 
tenants who will be competent to carry out a great 
strategic design, and a happy art in the disposition 
of forces. 

Above all, theoretical knowledge must be sup- 
ported by a practical familiarity with every branch 
of the business, and a gentle and gracious manner 
must clothe as with a velvet glove the iron hand of 
authority. 


Where Magazines can be Burned. 


Massrs. Scripner & Co.: I read a very interesting item in 
your magazine, the November number, about “ Burning Maga- 
zines.” I send herewith a copy of the “ Presbyterian” of 
October oth, containing an appeal for books and magazines, 
etc., for the use of the miners. I will be happy to éurx any 
number of your valuable “ Monthly” in that manner. One 
person of Clayton, N. J., sent me it from November, 1874, to 
September, 1875, a year up to the very date of sending. | am 
about to open a Reading Room for the miners here, and have 
constant opportunities of sending reading matter into the 
mines, and shall have for months to come. Will you be so 
kind as to ask your subscribers to help me? 

Avex. M. Dar.ey, 
Presbyterian Missionary, 
Del Norte, Rio Grande Co., Colorado. 
December 12, 1875. 


Any of our city readers who want to have their old 
magazines burned in this fashion, can send them to 
Mrs. Francis A. Barlow, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, No. 52 East Twentieth street, New York. 
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Viollet-le-Duc's “‘ Discourses on Architecture." 


CONTEMPORARY France is fortunate in having at 
least two living writers who bring to the department 
of critical and zsthetical literature the thoroughly 
modern scientific spirit. We refer to M. Taine 
and M. Viollet-le-Duc,—the latter recently made 
known to the American public through his admirable 
“Story of a House,” and “Annals of a For- 
tress,”’ and now fairly placed before it in Mr. 
Van Brunt’s translation of his “Discourses on 
(Architecture.”” (James R. Osgood & Co.) The 
two men seem singularly alike in fiber and quality, 
and in their clear, inductive methods. Both are 
naturalists, in the strict sense of the term, and seek 
always to discover, or to come at, the vital formative 
principal of the question, or phase of art, under con- 
sideration. We recognize in neither a single vestige 
of that peculiar attitude of mind, or style of expres- 
sion, that have come to be regarded and described 
as “Frenchy,” and that make the works of such a 
master as Victor Hugo, even, so distasteful to the 
typical Anglo-Saxon mind. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc is not merely an art critic like 
Mr. Ruskin, who hangs his many-colored intellectual 
lamps upon the old architectural monuments, but a 
skilled and practical architect, equally ready in 
detecting false art and false principles of construc- 
tion. He does, indeed, in his thorough scientific 
manner preach the same gospel as Mr. Ruskin, the 
need in architecture of absolute fidelity to truth ; or 
rather he does not preach it at all, but presents it as 
a scientific necessity. The idea that runs through 
the whole work and crops out in every chapter, 
almost on every page, is, that there is no absolute 
architectural form that can claim a monopoly of the 
beautiful, and that is applicable to all cases. Change 
the conditions, the programmes, the needs, the 
material, the climate, and the architectural form must 
change also. That is the best and highest art in 
this field that most thoroughly and completely 
addresses itself to the problem in hand, and suc- 
cessfully meets all the conditions. The architect 
must find his inspiration and his order of architecture 
in the programme presented to him to fulfill, and 
archzology can be of service to him only in the 
splendid examples it affords of men who have done 
this very thing. He is to borrow from the past, no 
more than the poet, or the painter, or the writer is 
to borrow from the past. If he employ the antique 
forms, he must make them his own, and be as logical 
and consistent in the use of them as were the artists 
with whom they originated. “Art does not consist 
in this or that form, but jn a principle, a logical 
method.”” Ifa Greek temple is to be built like the 
Parthenon, the Greek Doric architecture exactly 
meets the conditions; if a Roman monument like 
the Pantheon, or the Baths of Antonius Caracalla, 
then the concrete vaults and massive piers employed 
or invented by these architects satisfy the static 





requirements ; if a Christian cathedral is called for, 
then the Gothic style of architecture is alone appli- 
cable; if a modern edifice of state is to be erected, 
or a public building expressive of our enlarged 
industrial resources, and political and material prog- 
ress, etc., then the architect has a new problem 
before him, and must make use of new combinations, 
and it may be of new material like iron, and, if he 
would be strictly and truly Greek, must reject every 
form not inspired by his structure, though the whole 
Greek trinity of orders go by the board. 

With the Greek, the construction was the archi- 
tecture. Every part of his building was a necessary 
part, and had a functional importance, and his match- 
less good taste appears in his knowing how so 
gracefully to confess the truth imposed upon him by 
his material and his programme. His art was 
structure refined into beautiful forms, not beautiful 
forms superimposed upon structure, as with the 
Roman. 

The Romans were a cosmopolitan people, great 
in politics, in administration, and in civil and mili- 
tary government, and great in building, in construct 
tion; but they were not great artists. Their archi- 
tecture consisted of massive construction, surrounded 
by an architectural envelope. They built their 
monuments, and then decorated them with the 
Greek orders, and, in most cases, the architecture, 
the ornamentation, could be removed without 
materially impairing the structure, the osseous 
frame-work. But the Romans were the first to 
invent and apply the arch and vault, forms far more 
valuable to the modern world than any purely Greek 
types. In view of this fact, it seems to us that M. 
Viollet-le-Duc undervalues the Roman contribution 
to architecture, and places too high an estimate upon 
the absolute purity and refinement of Greek lines. 
Is there not fully as much artistic suggestiveness, 
and much more stimulus to the imagination, in 
the Roman arch and vault than in the Greek post 
and lintel, though, no doubt, the Greek showed 
himself the more consummate artist in identifying 
his ornament with his structure, and making one 
inseparable from the other? This is always the 
problem presented to the literary artist, or perhaps 
to any artist; but if the Roman architect falls short 
of this test, yet it can be said of his work that, strip 
away its ornament, its artificial envelope, and there 
is unmistakable grandeur and artistic value in the 
bare construction. He attained to the sublime by 
naked boldness and force. The seals of empire and 
mastery over brute forces and vast masses are 
stamped upon the very bones of his edifices. 

The lay school of architects that arose in Western 
Europe at the close of the twelfth century, and 
became the founders of Gothic architecture, carried 
the span and the vault to the last degree of perfec- 
tion. The Roman had met and neutralized the 
thrust of his arch by the sheer weight of a vast pier ; 
the Gothic architect met it by a counter-thrust. 
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“Every thrust of an arch found another thrust to 
cancel it. Walls disappeared and became only 
screens, not supports. The whole system became a 
frame which maintained itself, not by its mass, but 
by a combination of oblique forces reciprocally 
destroying each other. The vault was no longer a 
concrete crust, a hollow shell in a single piece, but 
an intelligent combination of pressures always in 
action, and referring themselves to certain points of 
support disposed to receive them and to transmit 
them to the ground.’’ This analysis of the ruling 
feature of Gothic architecture is so masterly that we 
give it in the words of the architect and the trans- 
lator, that the reader may have a taste of the quality 
of both. 

Our author makes no allusion to the form or 
ground plan that was imposed upon the Cathedral 


architect, namely, the cross, and that after this | 
restriction was made, the pointed arch was not so | 
much a matter of choice or invention as it was an | 
It became, indeed, a structural | 


inevitable result. 
necessity. 

Thus necessity is the mother of invention in 
architecture, as well as in other things; and as long 


as the modern architect is under no compelling rea- | 
son, the tyranny of no prescribed form, etc., what | 


grounds have we to hope that he will break away 


from the captivating models of antiquity and develop | 


a new order of architecture? The work before us 
is a critical review of architecture, from the Greek 


temple down to the medieval cathedral, having | 


direct and pointed reference to the condition and | 


prospects of the art at the present time in France. 
The author examines into the grounds of the success 
of the antique architects, and deduces the conclusion 
that the only hope of the architect to-day is in the 
same reliance upon his own resources, the same 
appeal to reason and to common sense. This is the 


value and significance his work has to us in this | 


country. We are to forget the past, and dare to 


build exactly to suit our climate, our needs, our | 


resources, our material, and let architecture look out 
for itself—let academical symmetries and approved 
geometrical proportions prevail or not, just as the 
fundamental necessity shall determine. 

But if the author’s position be well taken, that 
the arts never have flourished in the midst of a 
highly refined and civilized community, possessing 
a settled government and good laws, etc., but have 
achieved their greatest triumphs in crude and bar- 
barous, and unsettled times,—then it seems to us 
there is not much hope left for the architect, either 
in this country or in Europe. Is it not rather true 
that the arts of a people have attained their greatest 
perfection during the greatest moral and intellectual 
enlightenment of that people, and during the hey- 
day of their material and political prosperity, though, 
relatively to modern civilization, the people may 
have been barbarous and superstitious? This is 
undoubtedly true of ancient Egypt, and of Greece 
and Rome. 

The history of the modern European nationalities 
is not yet closed, and whether the principle is true, as 
applied to them, can neither be affirmed nor denied. 





| substance and quality with the shorter tales. 





The two great facts of the modern world, as distin 
guished from the ancient, are its science and its 
humanity, and if these are inadequate to beget an 
art of their own, then, indeed, we may despair. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is Mr. 
Van Brunt’s “Introduction,” in which he reviews 
the condition of architecture in France at the pres. 
ent time, amid which this eloquent polemic of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc had its rise, and in which he also 
glances briefly at our wants and prospects in this 
field in the United States. It is to be regretted 
that he did not discuss this last phase more at length, 
and with reference to our national and industrial 
edifices, because, if we are ever to have a correct 
taste upon the subject of architecture in this country, 
the professional architect must let no opportunit, 
pass to expose the shams and follies we have been, 
and still are, guilty of. In brilliancy, in clearness 
and purity, our climate is perhaps more like that of 
Greece than that of any of the great European 
nationalities; but it is subject to extremes of heat 
and cold, and is marked by a certain violence and 
destructiveness throughout the year that are found 
in none of the old classic countries. Is not this an 
important factor in our architectural prob!em, and, 
in consequence of it, ought not certain features of 
our buildings, like the roof and the openings, to be 
treated with especial boldness and originality? 
Certainly so in our domestic architecture, and why 
not in our public? We want wide projections and 
plenty of shields and foils to defend us, not only 
against the fury of the storms and the heat and the 


| cold, but also against the excess of light. 


The volume is superbly illustrated. 


James's ‘“‘ Roderick Hudson." * 


Less than a year ago, Mr. James, long known as 
a writer of brilliant magazine stories, published his 
first volume, a collection of the same. We now 
have his first novel before us. The interval is too 
short to warrant us in looking for any new growth 
in this book, by which to measure more accurately 
the merits and place of “ The Passionate Pilgrim ;"’ 
and, indeed, we find it to be very much the same in 
They 
were rich samples: this is a sort of extended Bay- 
eux tapestry. We must accord to it the same 
excellences which we noted in the former volume, 
and we find ourselves also assigning to it the same 
limitations which we pronounced upon that. Let 
us, for a moment, put ourselves in the situation of 
a semi-disappointed admirer of Mr. James. Such a 
person, we think, might make some curious com- 
ments on the work. He would ask, for instance, 
“Ts it a novel at all, in the common acceptance of 
that word? Instead of being a dramatic and divert- 
ing tale to take the reader captive by the strange 
charm of improvisation, and instruct or elevate him 
while under the influence of that spell,—is it not 
rather a biography, a curious psychological study 
based on types, more convenient when thus arbitrarily 
* Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Company. 
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adopted than if fettered by the facts which limit any 
description or study of an actual life? To be sure, 
this is the primary condition of all novel-writing, 
that the novelist arranges types and conditions to 
suit himself; but there is something about Mr. 
James’s book which gives this motive an undue prom- 
inence. One cannot say it is because the story 
seems unreal, for, in fact, it has a vigorous reality. 
Perhaps it is the excessive elaboration of details, 
which oppresses one with a sense of its determina- 
tion to be very life-like, in order to counferact the 
rather abstract nature of the interests involved. 


Whatever the cause, it seems written too much for 
the sake of writing a novel of some sort; too little 
generated by some strong, untamable artistic im- 


pulse. The main interest is certainly remote from 
the ordinary scope of most readers’ cares and hopes 
and susceptibilities. A tremendous young genius in 
sculpture is thrown on our hands, and we are tacitly 
required to feel a sufficient suspense respecting the 
success or failure of his artistic development, to 
carry us through some four hundred and eighty 
ample pages. One or two guys, of course, are 
thrown out—to assist us in walking this extended 
tight-rope—in the shape of Roderick’s engagement 
to the simple and sweet Miss Garland, of North- 
ampton, and his friend and patron Rowland’s sup- 
pressed affection for her; also of Roderick’s infatu- 
ation for Christina Light, in Rome. This latter 
proves to be inwoven pretty closely with the cen- 
tral fiber of the story (which, however, remains 
aways the sculptor’s esthetic progress), and at 
length gives way, letting us down into the gulf of 
tragedy at the end. But, in the main, the subject 
s too cold and hard, and the treatment, brilliant as 
it is, is saturated with a sophistication that at 
times becomes almost repelient.’’ 

Such objections as these of the semi-disappointed 
admirer we do not sympathize with entirely, yet 
we can see that they have some ground to rest on. 
They do not do justice to the splendid workman- 
ship of the author, or the sinewy and elastic move- 
ment of his characters, who are made of real flesh 
and blood. Every one of them is distinct, and 
the intensity of passion in some of them is huge. 
We have our doubts whether they are quite worth 
learning to know so thoroughly. Mrs. Light is too 
pitiable; the Cavaliere and the Prince are sad, faded, 
wearisome figures; Rowland is exceedingly monot- 
onous ; none of these are remunerative, they result 
in no clear gain to author or reader, so far as we 
discern. Mary Garland is a reverent study which 
comes nearer to beauty than Mr. James’s studies 
commonly do. 

The other figures of Americans are treated 
with a barren sneer, though they are sketched in 
a way that would otherwise be amusing. Some 
of the author’s little habits also, such as putting the 
obsolete “nay’’ into the mouths of characters in 
common talk, the excessive use of “ prodigious” 
and “inordinate,’’ and a recurrence of scratching 
the head or wiping the forehead, on the part of 
Roderick and Rowland when embarrassed, seri- 
ously blemish his rich style. Still, with all that we 


have hinted in derogation, it must be said that few 
novels of the season can, on the whole, take higher 
rank than “ Roderick Hudson.” Mr. James is an 
artist, and has it in his power to give us admirable 
compositions. 


MacDonald's “St. George and St. Michael.’ 


THERE has been a painful impression among some 
of George MacDonald’s lovers—other men may have 
admirers, but his are always lovers—that his later 
novels have not done justice to the author of “ Alec 
Forbes,” “ David Elginbrod,” and “ The Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood,” certainly not to the creator 
of that noble and Christ-like hero, Robert Falconer, 
the Evangelist of Petticoat Lane. He has seemed 
to be overworked, his friends have said, and while 
there shone out here and there in “ Wilfrid Cum- 
bermede,”’ and the rest, fire-flashes of his own pecu- 
liar genius, he has still seemed depressed, and not 
at harmony with himself. We do not think over- 
work the main cause of this. There has seemed to 


| us a disturbing force which we take to be a theory 


inconsistent with the limitations of the novel-writing 


art. MacDonald is, beyond all, aspiring, and he has 


| failed by his endeavor to lift up his art to what, from 


| its very. nature, it could not be. 


Even in “ Robert 
Falconer,” this disturbing influence is felt in the 
plot, and still more so in “ Wilfrid Cumbermede.” 
But in his latest story of all (“St. George and St. 
Michael,” A Novel; By George MacDonald; New 


| York: J. B. Ford & Co.), he is himself again, tell- 


ing his story according to the sweet instincts of the 
true artist, and not upon any theory previously 
wrought by the critic. The story might more truly 
be called a romance; there are in it those improha- 
bilities and marvels in which Walter Scott delighted, 


| and over which Hawthorne brooded; the characters 


| their hold upon real life. 


are idealized and spiritualized, but they never lose 
We wish some of the 


| happenings were less wonderful; but the noble 


characters seem so real that we never lose the sense 
of verisimilitude—the verisimilitude of a tale of 
enchantment. 

The story relates to the civil war of Crom- 
well’s and Charles’s time, and many of the char- 
acters are real historic personages—the Marquis 
of Worcester, his son, the. Earl of Glamorgan, the 
King himself, and Dr. Bayly, are all carefully pict- 
ured from the life. MacDonald, being good and 


| noble in every fiber, excels in describing noble peo- 
| ple. 


The pure friendship of good Lord Herbert, 
the Catholic royalist, for his cousin Dorothy, the 
Protestant royalist, is as delightful as the love of 
sturdy Kichard Heywood, the Roundhead, for this 
same Tory girl. We do not know in literature so 


| sweet a picture of the friendship of a middle-aged 


married man for a congenial young girl as we have 
here. The meeting of Lord Herbert with his cousin 
after her time of trial is full of exquisite tenderness, 


| as is the scene at the death of little Molly, and at 


the final denouement of the love-story. But there 
are here the faults of MacDonald alongside his 
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excellences. He cannot know or describe a bad 
man truly. Rowland Scudamore and Amanda Sera- 
fina Fuller are the merest lay figures, foreordained to 
be bad, the latter in a commonplace conventional 


fashion, the former in a strained and unnatural | 
fashion, and wherever the story touches them, it | 


becomes stagey and unnatural. Even Lord Her- 
bert sinks to a pompous actor when he has to do 
with them. 

The lesson of the story, taught nowhere in words, 
but everywhere in the spirit of the story, is that 
heroism, truth, God-service, may exist under the 


most dissimilar creeds, even when those who hold | 
One | 
cannot help loving the Catholics in Raglan Castle, | 
nor the Anglican heroine, nor the brave Puritan | 


the creeds are contending one with another. 


Dick Heywood; and one cannot, as MacDonald 


shows them, love one of them more or less because | 


he is Puritan, Churchman, or Catholic. 


MacDonald's ‘‘A Double Story.” 


WE are tempted sometimes to class the composi- 
tion of the Fairy Tale pure and simple among the lost 
and irrecoverable arts. 
hands upon it one by one, and one by one they fail. 
The reason is obvious. Each feels bound to make 
the pretty thing useful. Each has a reform to sug- 
gest, a “meaning” to embody, and they pile these 
utilities on their thin, shining wit, till it rends and 
collapses. 
wreathed ; 
like their old-fashioned prototypes, but their conver- 
sation is as moral as Mrs. Trimmer’s, and as dull as 
Mr. Gradgrind; and children, turning their backs in 
disgust, clamor for stories about real boys and girls, 
as a relief from the pert infallibility of these small 
Mentors who have usurped the place of their old- 
time favorites. 

There 1s one writer of fairy-books, however, who 
furnishes exception to this rule. No childish back 
will be turned upon Mr. George MacDonald’s fairies. 
Not that they are innocent of meaning, for tog own- 
up eyes a subtile and beautiful intention is visib: : on 
every page. But this intention is so veiled by the 
grace and freshness of the writer’s style, and so lit 
by the charm of his friendly fun, that small readers 
overlook or forgive it. 

This is particularly true of the latest published, 
“A Double Story” (Dodd & Mead, New York). It 
is a tale of two naughty little girls, the Princess 
Rosamund and the Shepherdess Agnes, and their 
adventures with a certain Wise Woman. The alle- 
gory is fanciful and beautiful, and the story so inter- 
esting, as to excuse the fact of an allegory. Here 
and there is a touch of quaintness which borders on 
poetry, as, for example, the episode of the little 
enchanted maiden, who flings flowers from her lap 
upon the ground, when they instantly take root and 
grow. Rosamund complains that when she picks 
the flowers they wither. The little maiden replies: 
“ But I don’t pull the flowers—I throw them away. 
I live them.” 


in the present case. 


The elves come in duly winged and | 
they carry wands and say “Mortal!” | 





Miller's ‘‘ The Ship in the Desert."’* 


To enjoy this new poem adequately, one must 
put himself in a peculiar and sympathetic mood. 
Mr. Miller has a rather pronounced accent, which 
will repel some, as it will attract others; but those 
who have known and liked his earlier books will 
find no difficulty in surrendering themselves easily 
to the singular, dreamy spell of this one. The situ- 
ation which Mr. Miller has chosen is a strong one, 


| and gives opportunity for a good deal of epic im- 


pressiveness. And yet this can hardly be called a 
stirring narrative. The action is slow and extended, 
and there is nothing of the dramatic in its process ; 
but even this contributes to the unique general effect. 
The whole poem unrolls itself before us much as 
some dark upcoiling mass of smoke lifting slowly 
over a burning prairie; for, through and under the 
gradual, somber drift of the verse we catch sight of 
a strong, consuming glow of inspiration. How 
far a poet should rely on the direct blaze of inspi- 
ration and how far he should depend on the indirect 
result, which we have likened to a smoke, is a 
matter open to discussion. But, however it may 
be decided theoretically, we must accord Mr. Miller 


| considerable praise for his bold and (according to 
Our best writers try their | : P Pp ag © 


his method) successful rendering of his conception 
There are some extremely 
powerful passages in the book. The following is a 
spirited outline : 


“A man whose soul was mightier far 
Than his great self, and surged and fell 
About himself. as heaving seas 

Lift up and lash, and boom, and swell 
Above some solitary bar 

That bursts through blown Samoa's sea, 
And wreck and toss eternally.” 


Then, in that desert which he depicts as the bed 
of some dried-up sea, what a weird scene! 


“The sands lay heaved, as heaved by waves, 
As fashion’d in a thousand graves: 

And wrecks of storm blown hcre and there, 
And dead men scattered everywhere ; 

. * * - * * 
The mermaid with her splendid hair 
Had clung about a wreck’s beam there ; 


The monsters of the sea lay a 

In strange contortions. Coil’d around 

A mast fait heaved above the sand, 

The great sea-serpent’s folds were found, 
As solid as ship's iron band. 

And basking in the burning sun 

There rose the great whale’s skeleton.” 


One more extract we must give, as containing one 
of the best—and, perhaps, the best expressed— 
reflections in the poem: 

“Ah! there be souls none understand ; 


. Unanchor'd Shin they blow and blow, 
Sail to and fro, and then go down 
In unknown seas that none shall know, 
Without one ripple of renown. 


Call these not fools; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth. 

Lo! there be gentlest souls sea-blown 
That know not any harbor known. 
Now it may be the reason is 

They touch on fairer shores than this.” 


* 





*The Ship in the Desert. By Joaquin Mi'ler, Author of 


“Songs of the — and “Songs of the Sun-Lands.” 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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It is very interesting to observe how Mr. Miller 
reaches his effects. He has not a remarkable vocab- 
ulary, he has not always a manner of his own, even ; 


yet, by skillful combination and tentative matching | 


together of bits, he produces a very picturesque 
whole. By a sort of “law of continuity,” the same 
result comes to pass in the general purpose of the 
poem; and, whatever defects of development we may 


find in this, it is impossible to deny that on the whole | 


he has seized with remarkable strength and sub- 
tlety the spirit of the great desert, and wrought its 
arid solitude into a tangible, poetic shape. 


The Marquis of Lorne’s ‘‘ Guido and Lita."’* 


THE Marquis of Lorne issues with a claim for 
bay-leaves from the obscurity into which he has 
sunk through his marriage to a daughter of Queen 
Victoria. In spite of the rank of the claimant, it 
must be confessed that his claim is modestly put, and 
impresses the reader very favorably as to the person- 
ality of the noble author. With scenes laid in or 
near Provence, and the time that of the earliest 
chivalry, the poem could not well be otherwise than 
romantic in nature; but it is also romantic in treat- 
ment; it belongs thoroughly to the romantic school 
of which Byron is generally considered the chief. 
Romance and modesty so often clash, that one gets 
to feel that there exists a permanent incongruity 
between them, but, if rule there be, “Guido and 
Lita” violates it. Without raising the problem of 


how much of a poet the Marquis of Lorne is, it will 
be enough to say that he is not only poetical, but 


poetical in a clear and sweet voice. Subject and ver- 
sification recall the poetical ventures of George Eliot. 

It seems peculiarly natural and human that a 
romance of the old and now gilded days of chivalry 
should be lovingly told by a modern bearer of a 
title,—a thing in itself as antique, out of date and 
moth-eaten, in this nineteenth century,as any Bayeux 
tapestry,—and that, too, by a member of a family 
which has been conspicuous for its courage in accept- 
ing the situation. It is only human that some mem- 
ber of a house which has given its sons to commerce 
should take refuge in the golden feudalities of the 
imagination as some offset to the harsh facts of 
existence. “Guido and Lita” is sure to delight 
many thousand honest readers in England and 
America, and will harm no one. 


Wilson's “The Abode of Snow.’’t 


TuHIs is another volume of travels which has 
weight in two senses, and none in a third. A pon- 
derous little book, excellently edited, it has the drag 
which comes of following a traveler’s route up and 
down hill for the sake of gleaning here and there a 
stray bit of valuable stone or a rare Alpine plant. 
But it is light enough when weighed in the scales 
with the book which the strange land and stranger 





* Guido and Lita: A Tale of the Riviera. By the Marquis 
of Lorne. New York: Macmi lan & Co. 

t The Abode of Snow: A ‘lour through the Upper Valleys of 
the Himalaya. By Andrew Wilson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 





people might have yielded to a man of greater learn- 
ing, greater powers, and less interest in himself. 
When Mr. Wilson first wrote there may have been 
reason for skimming along the crags and snows of 
the Himalaya, and telling us chiefly where he slept, 
how he slept, and what he had to eat. The readers 
of “Blackwood” may relish letters of a family 
nature, where the writer’s personal convenience and 
safety are the real points to be brought out. Buta 
book reprinted from “ Blackwood”’ might at least 
be boiled down to half, if the writer has not the 
time or ability to tell something worth listening to 
about an unusual corner of the earth, for hapless 
readers would thus be saved many profitless hours, 
which might have been spent with a better author. 

These exceptions being taken, we can recommend 
Mr. Wilson’s book as interesting through the novel 
scenes of which it treats, and a certain ease and 
geniality with which it is written. 


John Coleridge Patteson. 


Amonc the saintly characters which, even in this 
nineteenth century full of prevailing materialism in 
science and in morals, the Church has produced, the 
name of Bishop Patteson, of Melanesia, must surely 
be conspicuous. Of a nature alike soldierly and 
scholarly, he showed himself able, with equal zeal 
and skill, to conquer the prejudices of a savage and 
heathen community, or the difficulties of a strange 
and rude language, and to reduce both to order and 
put them in the way of systematic and regular im- 
provement. The man who makes a good missionary 
is the man who, if he had been called to that vocation, 
would have made a good soldier, able to endure hard- 
ness, and bringing all the faculties of his nature and 
all the opportunities of his position into subjection for 
a single purpose. It is not always, to be sure, that 
this heroic nature is conspicuously displayed, in the 
modern missionary. There are some missionary 
fields in which the work to be done is of a quiet 
sort, not greatly unlike the work of a busy, self- 
denying minister in any Christian land; fields into 
which Christian civilization and the authority of 
Christian governments have so far penetrated that 
there is little more of peril or of hardship in the 
work of the missionary, than there is in the work 
of a faithful pastor in an English or an American 
parish. But the field into which Bishop Patteson 
entered was of a very different sort. It was not 
only uncultivated, but it was even to a great degree 
unexplored. The faithful cultivation of it required, 
on the part of the missionaries, uncommon fortitude 
and self-sacrifice. It was necessary to spend a great 
part of the year in perilous cruising among the vari- 
ous groups of islands lying to the north-eastward 
of New Zealand, in a little and not very comfortable 
schooner, which was often inconveniently crowded. 
It was necessary to visit islands on which no white 
man had ever landed; to acquire languages of which 
not a single word was familiar; to subsist on coarse 
and insufficient food. It was necessary to conciliate, 
by tact and patience and fearless kindliness, the sus- 
picious and sometimes hostile natives; to run risks 
and endure hardships constantly, and in the greatest 
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variety. For the first few years of the Mission, the 
plan was adopted of bringing pupils from various 
islands to New Zealand, where the Bishop and his 
assistants could teach them the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, and train them in the customs and the morals 
of a Christian land. It frequently happened that 
the change to that colder climate worked disas- 
trously to these boys and girls, accustomed as they 
were to tropical conditions of life. Again and again, 
in times of epidemic, or in instances of isolated sick- 
ness, the Bishop watched, with unfailing faithful- 
ness, the sick-bed of the sufferer, making himself 
a hospital nurse, without the slightest sense of 
condescension or unworthy shrinking from such 
irksome drudgery. Indeed, it is by the hardest that, 
in reading his letters, one gets a glimpse of the self- 
sacrifice in little things to which the Bishop con- 
stantly and uncomplainingly submitted. He would 
not talk about such things if he could help it. And 
he had small patience either with missionaries who 
complained of hardship, or with those who boasted 
in it. 

Eight years of hard work in his chosen field had 
made Patteson old before his time. They had been 
successful years,—successful in the laying of foun- 
dations, in the removing of obstacles, in the per- 
fecting of preparations for future evangelization. 
The first-fruits had been gathered. One at least 
of the native youth had been ordained to the min- 
istry. Had the Bishop’s life been spared, he would, 
according to all human probability, have seen, be- 
fore long, great victories for the Master whom he 
served so faithfully and followed so closely. The 
shocking calamity of his death has given to his work 
a temporary check. But even if it should lead to 
an abandonment of the Mission for a season, such a 
life as that of which Miss Yonge has given us the 
record would not have been lived in vain. 

Miss Yonge has done her work as biographer 
with skill and good taste. A tone of “churchliness” 
pervades the volumes, but it is seldom offensive. It 
is fine to see how Patteson himself, who, if he had 
lived in England all these years, instead of in Me- 
lanesia, might easily have grown narrow and exclu- 
sive in his prejudices, magnifying unduly small 
matters of ritual or of dogma, finds no time for con- 
traversies on such matters when pressed upon by 
the exigencies of practical work. 


A smaller volume, prepared by Frances Awdry, | 


gives in a more compact form, and with omission of 
much detail, the story of the Bishop’s life,—and is 
extremely well suited for the libraries of Sunday- 
schools. Both books are issued by the house of 
Macmillan & Co. 


French and German Books. 


La psychologie sociale des nouveaux peuples. Phila- 


réte Chasles. $1.50. New York: Christern, 77 
Univ. Place.—A posthumous work, with some of 
the defects of such publications, this last drop of ink 
in Chasles’s pen must be read with something of 
the interest one gives to the words of a dying man. 


A patriot, his last cry to his country is for internal | 





peace—for a stop to the eternal jealousies and hatreds 
that have always deformed France; as a writer, 
he finds literature the real test of a nation’s 
strength or weakness, the most potent engine for 
good or bad; as a Frenchman—-that is, an admirer of 
the other sex,—he gives woman a high rank among 
the causes that affect the fate of nations. If this vol- 
ume has not the connectedness and polish we may 
suppose it would have reached had the writer lived, 
yet the generalities boldly thrown down are at least 
brilliant, and among them many are true. It 
impresses one as the work ofa very versatile man not 
far off from his grave, who strives to gather together 
into genera and species the isolated facts of which 
he has become impressed at various times, in various 
lands, among the books of various peoples. As far as 
Social Psychology is concerned, it can be only said to 
forma sketch. Like so many another earnest striver 
after truth, Chasles lacks material to fill out his sched- 
ules. His ideas may be good, his generalizations 
magnificent, but there needs a laborious collection 
of facts on which to build firmly many of his most 
daring structures. It will surprise Americans to find 
him say concerning the new literary genius of America 
in general : 

“What is less ideal in appearance than this 
American genius? what less literary? It is not 
disinterested. It sits on a bale of cotton, brandishes 
a revolver, travels from East to West like a bullet, 
without looking around; has virtues, but sketchy 
ones; violent, turbulent, furious, often 
gross. Itis not homogeneous. Puritan in origin, 
with a reminiscence of the royalist cavaliers of 
Charles I.; Quaker at Philadelphia, Chinese and 
Japanese in the direction of the Sierra Nevada; 
polygamous near Salt Lake; mystic among the 
trappistes and spiristes,—it has created a true sect, 
that of the Ku-Klux-Klan, which professes assassi- 
nation like the Thugs, or like the followers of the Old 
Man of the Mountain. And yet the American 
adores Franklin, and makes a holiday for Washing- 
ton. Point of unification!” 

After this we are not so much surprised to find 
that Joaquin Miller is the only American poet whose 
figure possesses sufficient saliency to catch the eye 
of Philaréte Chasles. He is the representative of 
that literature which is to exemplify the New World, 
of which Mr. Chasles says: 

“ Disdain of anything at rest; nothing roofed over 
and suppressed; few inveterate hatreds between 
fellow-citizens, but many bloody violences; no 
grudges, but many hot fights. In fine, the contrary 
of our Latin Europe, where sa/ons still reign, where 
parties greet each other, hiss each other, spit on each 
other mutually; polite, ulcerated, full of rages and 
implacable hatreds in the midst of their hidden 
maneuvers.” 

3ut if our author is now and then a little led away 
by rhetoric, the grand lines of his arguments are 
of the soundest. The great point he makes through- 


savage, 


| out, whether by reasoning or by appeals to the 


nation’s heart, is that Frenchmen must unite—must 
love each other ; for it is enly love that builds cities ; 
hate pulls them down. 
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Schnaken und Schnurren. III Theile.—Max und 
Moritz, eine Bubengeschichte.—Schnurrdiburr oder 
die Bienen. Wilhelm Busch. $1.25 each. Schmidt, 
24 Barclay street, New York.—Those who were 
brought up on Slovenly Peter, the little boy who was 
soused in the inkstand, that other boy who refuses 
to eat and pines into a shadowy line, as well as his 
converse of a gastronomical tendency, whoends by lit- 
erally “ bursting with richness,” will take kindly to 
these lau zhter-provoking sketches of Busch. A very 
limited knowledge of German is needed to the 


enjoyment of such broad farce as the discomfiture | 


of Diogenes in his tub by certain urchins, whom an 
avenging fate, in the shape of the tub itself, flattens 
into exact likenesses to Lebhuchen. In the pictures 
which chronicle the reward of such early piety as 
prompts two smal] boys to scale a lofty crow’s nest 
with a ladder, the artist has instructed the eye of the 
triumph felt by the unfledged crowlets at the boys’ 
disaster, just as fully as the mind is appealed to by 
the inimitable lines : 

Die Raben in dem Raben-nest, 

Sind aber kreue-fidel gewest. 

Max and Moritz are still other small boys of mar- 
velous grotesqueness and devilish ingenuity, whose 
adventures have long amused a wide circle of friends. 
Everything happens to them. They fall down 
chimneys, are smothered in grain, thrown into the 
hopper of a mill and ground fine, baked into strange 
cakes of a singularly human outline, and generally 
used up by way of pointing a moral. These may be 
called antidotes to a surfeit of over-pious Sunday- 
schgol books on the old plan. The doings of the 
irritated bee form the delectable scenes of Schnurr- 
diburr. The pictures of the illustrated A B C in 
Schnaken and Schnurren are distinguished for a 
child-like directness in the verses which accompany 
hem, as for instance in one reading: 


The chamois stays out doors all night; 
We kill our geese St. Martin’s night, 


where, upon a mountain in the background, the 
prudent chamois has pulled a sheet over him to 


keep off the dew. The very names of Busch’s 


00ks are enough to raise a smile. 


Das Biichlein Tausendschin, $1; Peter der Moh- 
ren-Konig, $1.50; Was willst du werden? $1.75; 
Bilder fiir artige Kinder, $2.50. Schmidt, 24 Bar- 
clay street.-—If Germans are famous for children’s 
books of a jovial and humorous sort, they are not 
less remarkable for a quieter means to the entertain- 
nent of small eyes and brains. We can mention 
only a few of the Christmas children’s books sent 
sut from the Fatherland, for the list is too long. 
While the comic picture-books are distinguished for 
the hideousness of their drawing, the reverse is true 
of the serious ones; they are published with such 
excellent drawing and coloring that they will cer- 
tainly please all who fear the effect, morally and 
esthetically, of ugliness on children. The text 
accompanying them is in most cases of so little 
importance, that children of any nationality would 
be as well pleased as any sturdy little Teuton. 











Transatlantische Streifsiige von Max von Versen. 
L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay street, New York.—A 
commandant of the Twelfth Thuringian Hussars, 
Lieutenant von Versen writes very much the sort 
of travels one may expect from a person occupying 
his honorable position. A man of ordinary caliber, 
ordinary powers of observation, and, withal, a decided 
honesty of statement, while the pictures he draws 
are not much colored, they certainly require no very 
elastic credulity on the part of his readers. The 
sketch of the United States, which occupies over 
three-quarters of the book, gives continuous proof 
of this sobriety of judgment. South America, which 
to North American readers becomes the only novel 
and interesting portion of his work, is reduced to a 
poor hundred pages of rapidly sketched travel, and 
from those more entertaining lands he springs over 
to California and our own affairs. 

“Besides Cooper, Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ a few novels and one or two essays on the 
last War of Revolution, I had read nothing about 
North America. I had no conception of California, 
except that the only attraction it possessed was gold 
mines. These I wished to see.’’ 

Nevertheless the Lieutenant judges quickly and 


| well, benefited, it is very likely, by the advice of the 


many educated Germans he met in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and New York, but even more so by the 


| Opportunity of returning to this country after the 


last great war, and revising his opinions on things 
American. Of brilliancy there is nothing, but he 
will give Germans in Germany a clearer and more 
temperate idea of the United States. 

Catalogue of Foreign Periodicals.—Mr. L. W. 
Schmidt has done a good work for education, science, 
and all the professions, by digesting into a catalogue, 
with prices attached, the infinite number of German, 
French, English, Italian, and other foreign reviews 
which now stand ready to assist men in every art, 
science, and occupation. Modern division of labor is 
nowhere more apparent than in these periodicals, 
treating of every imaginable topic separately and to 
the best of each editor’s ability. Mr. Schmidt’s 
careful catalogue deserves success. 


The Art Collection of Vassar College 


WHEN the late Matthew Vassar consecrated the 
earnings of his life to the education of women, he 
projected an institution of which every American is 
proud. His liberal provisions have resulted in a 


| college for women, which, on the whole, surpasses 


any other in this or any other country. 
Among the many departments equipped with 


| teachers and apparatus, that of art was not forgotten. 


The picture gallery was the feature of the magnificent 
building perhaps most attractive to the students and 
the public. But neither the noble founder, nor the 
students, nor the public knew precisely what the 
requisitions of an art gallery were, especially an art 
gallery appertaining to an institution of learning. 
We believe Mr. Vassar paid about twenty thousand 
dollars for the art collection which was exhibited at 
the opening of the college. As far as the pictures 
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were concerned, this collection was rather decorative 
than practically useful. It contained a few choice 
treasures, among the chief of which were three or 
four fine water-colors of Turner. But for teaching 
art historically, this early gallery was about as 
poorly provided as it is possible to conceive. Next 
in value to the Turners was a large copy of Raphael’s 
“ Madonna di Foligno,” a work which cost enough 
to pay for a respectable gallery of large autotypes 
covering almost the entire range of art history. A 
fine life-size portrait of the founder, by Elliott, was 
an added ornament, and a just memorial of the large 
generosity which had devised so noble a benefaction 
to American culture. And thus, for the space of 
nearly ten years, the department of art remained the 
poorest of all as regards the appliances of instruc- 
tion. A little more than two years ago, a retired 
pastor of Poughkeepsie, who had been making 
a long sojourn in Europe, returned for a short 
visit to his former home. During his exile he 
had made art history a subject of earnest study in 
the chief European galleries and under the tuition 
of German professors, and he brought home with 
him a conviction that not only Vassar College, but 
American colleges generally, were very deficient in 
a branch of instruction for which almost all foreign 
schools are abundantly equipped. The result of a 
few days’ sojourn among old friends and neighbors 
in Poughkeepsie was a contribution of two thousand 
dollars, with which he was to purchase a collection 
of pictures and books applicable to a comprehensive 
course of instruction in the history of art. This 
sum, which does not look large in view of the object 
contemplated, was reduced to something less than 
eighteen hundred dollars, by a reserve remitted for 
Custom-House duties and contingent expenses. 

Our readers may be curious to know how large a 
field can be covered in making up a practical art 
gallery for so moderate a sum, and the result attained 
should encourage every college and school in the 
land to attempt something similar, so that within 
the next decade the weakest department of American 
collegiate culture may be re-enforced, and brought 
up to a proximate level with other branches of litera- 
ture and science. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the path trav- 
ersed by art history extends from the earliest records 
of the race to the present time, and to give a fair 
showing of all this was the object proposed. It is 
hardly credible that anywhere on the habitable globe 
the necessary apparatus for such a course of instruc- 
tion could be purchased, until we consider that for 
half a century art history has been in Europe, and 
especially in Germany, a universally recognized 





branch of scholastic culture. This has created a 
demand for the requisite appliances, and the result 
is, that all sorts of copyists, photographers, engravers, 
lithographers, cast-molders and the like, do a thriv- 
ing business. 

For the most part, then, the material was at hand 
in the various art capitals of Europe, a world of 
wealth almost past computation; and the most diffi- 
cult task was to make a judicious selection. For 
this purpose the vast learning and wise judgment 
of Professor Wilhelm von Libke, of Stuttgart, were 
enlisted, to pilot the purchaser over these vast, and 
to a novice, trackless seas. 

To detail the wide and varied explorations which 
were made in all the great capitals of Europe in 
search of the required copies would occupy too 
much of our space. Suffice it to say that, beginning 
with Egypt and coming down the ages through 
Assyria, Persia, India, Greece, Etruria, and Rome; 
through the early Christian age, the Medieval, the 
Renaissance, the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, to the present time, every great epoch and 
school of architecture, sculpture, and painting, is 
represented. Among the world-renowned monu- 
ments of art, copies of which may be seen here, we 
may specify the Elgin marbles, the great sculptures 
of classic Greece from the Louvre and Vatican 
museums, the paintings of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, and of Raphael in the Stanze and 
Loggie of the Vatican. These wonderful creations 
of the Periclean age and the golden era of the 
Renaissance well reproduced are enough to make an 
excellent art gallery without any auxiliaries. But 
the Vassar collection tells pictorially the story of the 
infancy and childhood, as well as of the maturity, of 
art. And this every art gallery in every college and 
university should tell. 

Besides a large bust of the Ludovisi Juno and a 
goodly collection of explanatory books and albums, 
there were purchased for the sum named over one 
thousand pictures. The greater number of these 
were the famous autotypes of Adolphe Braun, which 
are the most serviceable of all copies, combining the 
fidelity of photographs with the permanency of cop- 
per-plates. 

Considering the ideal of an art collection, we are 
quite aware that modest words should be spoken of 
that which has just come over the sea to Vassar 
College. But for the purpose of teaching the history 
of art, we do not doubt that it takes first rank among 
American galleries, and it would be a boon to 
every American college to receive even a duplicate 
of this one, which, we trust, within a decade will 
quadruple its wealth. 


a oe es 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Solar Engine. 

THE most recent contribution to the solar heat 
problem presents some features that are both inter- 
esting and promising. The apparatus consists of a 
cone-shaped reflector of polished brass, or silvered 


sheet metal, mounted on an iron frame, with suitable 
machinery for keeping it adjusted to the movements 
of the sun. The cone opens, or flares, at an angle 
of 45°, and may be made of any convenient size. 
Supported in the center of this inverted cone is a 
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copper boiler for generating steam. This is made 
in two parts, and, being hollow in the center, holds 
the water in a thin annular sheet next the outside. 
At the bottom is a pipe for supplying the water, and 
at the top a pipe with proper safety valves, etc., for 
the steam. The exterior of the boiler is blackened 
to assist in absorbing the heat, and over it is placed 
a bell glass to prevent the access of cooling currents 
of air. On supplying the boiler with water and 
exposing the apparatus to the full sun, steam was 
raised, and kept at a high pressure without difficulty. 
The first apparatus of this kind used a reflector 
having a base, or opening, 2.60 meters in diameter, 
while the boiler held 20 liters of water. On a clear 
day in May steam was raised to a pressure of two 
atmospheres in forty minutes, and soon rose to five 
atmospheres. In July the apparatus raised 15 liters 
of water to steam an hour, and the steam was made 
available in driving a small steam-engine. The 
apparatus has attracted much attention, and is still 
under experiment. 
Cuir-Liége. 


Tuis new fabric consists of sheets of cork and 
cloth united by a preparation of India-rubber, and, 
in the form of blankets, tarpaulins, horse and car- 
riage covers, clothing, buckets, tent material, etc., 
has attracted much attention. Its manufacture is 
simple and inexpensive. Thin sheets of cork are 
given two coats of a solution of crude rubber on one 
side. Canvas, linen, or other material is then treated 
in the same way. When cold, the sheets of cork 
are laid closely on the canvas and pressed down 
firm. Two more coats of rubber solution are then 
given to the other side of the cork, and more of the 
linen, or other fabric, similarly treated, is laid over 
it. The three sheets are submitted, when cold, to 
heavy pressure, and the new material is finished. 
It then consists of a layer of cork inclosed between 
two pieces of cloth and united by films of rubber, 
and is said to be both water-proof, flexible, strong, 
and a good resistant to heat and cold. 


Air Cooler. 


To reduce the temperature in a factory in Paris, 
recourse was had to an inexpensive form of air 


cooler. A thin plate of metal, perforated with holes 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and having a total 
area equal to one-ninth of the surface of the plate, was 
set at a slightangleinatight box. Over this plate a 
thin sheet of water at a temperature of 55 Fahr. was 
allowed to flow steadily, and by means of a power- 
blower air was forced into the box below the plate. 
By its pressure the air forced its way through the 
holes in the plate and through the water, and was 
then led by pipes to all parts of the factory. By 
this device, the air in the room was reduced to 57° 
Fahr., or within four degrees of the temperature of 
the water. Other experiments gave varying results 
according to the initial temperature of the water, 
but in each case the apparatus reduced the tempera- 
ture of the current of air to within seven degrees of 
that of the water. Steam power is required for the 
blower, and, for the best results, the supply of 


| a fixed scale. 





water must be abundant and its temperature low. 
The application of this device might, in our warm 
climate, prove of use in pork-packing and other 
industries where a low temperature is desirable. 


New Measuring Instruments. 


THESE two instruments are designed for measur- 
ing plain surfaces, fabrics, etc., and for measuring 
distances on scale maps. The machine for measur- 
ing surfaces, cloths, etc., is somewhat larger than a 
watch, has three sets of figures, three hands, and a 
slight projection on one edge in which plays a small 
wheel. The figures on the face are arranged in 
three rings. The outer circle represents ten inches 
and fractions of inches. The next ring gives feet, 
from one up to ten, and the smaller circle of figures 
corresponding to the second figures of a watch, give 
ten feet each, up to a hundred. The long hand 
points to the inches, the short hand to feet, and the 
little hand to the groups of ten feet. To use the 
instrument, set the hands at 1, or zero, and then, 
holding the instrument upright in the hand, let it run 
on its wheel over the surface to be measured. It 
will then record on its face any distance up to 100 
feet, and without examination or error, and without 
reference to the path followed by-the wheel. It 
may follow curves, corners, or any other trace, how- 
ever complicated, and if a number of pieces of cloth 
are to be measured, will give the total result without 
regard to the stoppages or changes from one piece 
of goods to another. To measure greater lengths 
than 1co feet, it is only needed to notice how many 
times that point is passed. The other instrument, 
called a charto-meter, is smaller, and has only one 
hand, and one set of figures on its face. It is 
designed for measuring distances on maps drawn to 
Its wheel will follow any path, how- 
ever crooked, and it will give the total distance in 
miles according to the scale of that particular map. 
For maps of other scales, different dials are sup- 
plied, and may be easily inserted in the charto- 
meter. For maps of unusual scale, as 22 miles to 
an inch, a dial is used giving 11 miles to an inch, 
and the result is multiplied by 2. For a map drawn 
to 3 miles to an inch, a dial graded to 6 miles is used, 
and the final result divided by 2 gives the distance 
in miles. For persons using coast survey charts 
and other important maps, and for persons measur- 
ing great quantities of stuffs, papers, etc., these two 
instruments seem likely to prove useful. 


The Electro-Magnetic Pen. 


Tuts novel and interesting machine consists of a 
hollow metallic pen-handle of the usual length, and 
inclosing a slender needle. The eud of the pen- 
handle is drawn to a point ending in a minute hole. 
Inside the pen is hung a slender wire, having a 
common cambric needle soldered to the end. At 
the top of the pen-handle is a small electro-mag- 
netic machine, provided with a circuit breaker of the 
usual form and an eccentric wheel, whereby the circu- 
lar motion of the machine is transferred to an up and 
down stroke. The interior wire, bearing the needle, 
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is secured to this, and performs an up and down | 


motion, thrusting its point through the hole in the 
end of the pen-handle at every stroke. Flexible 
wires connect the electro-magnet with a two-cup 
battery,and, when prepared for work, this is sufficient 
to give the needle about 1,000 strokes aminute. By 
holding the pen upright over a piece of writing-paper, 


any writing, drawing, plan, tracing, or print may be | 


made on the paper as quickly as the operator can 
move his hand. So far there is no ink used, and 


when the letter or drawing is finished, there is | 
| at least $10,000 capital. 


nothing visible except the lines of minute holes 
punched in the paper. Hold the paper up to the 
light, and the writing or drawing is plainly seen. 
By laying the sheet on other paper and holding it 


firm, it may be inked with a printer’s hand-roller, | 


and it thus becomes a stencil-plate. The ink readily 
passes through the holes made by the needle, and 
many hundred copies may be thus taken. A single 


the paper stencil becomes worn or is destroyed, 
another is quickly and easily made. 


the dress-making and embroidery trades are now 
being developed. 
Movable Propeller for Sailing Ships. 


THIS new propeller, designed for occasional use 


on sailing ships, was first shown at the recent Mari- | 
As sailing vessels in our | 
| the box is loaded with pressed hops saturated with 


time Exhibition, Paris. 
coastwise marine now frequently carry a small 


steam-engine for handling the sails and cargo, the | 
idea of employing a propeller to be used in calms, | 
against head-winds, or as occasion demands, would | 


seem available were it not for the fact that a fixed 
propeller would only be a drag when not in use. 


This apparatus is designed to overcome this objec- | 


tion. It consists of an iron frame hung on hinged 
arms at the stern, and bearing in the center an 
upright shaft. At the lower end of the frame-work 
are two toothed wheels for transmitting the motion 
of the shaft toa short propeller shaft hung below. 


At the top of the upright shaft is a horizontal grooved | 


wheel for a belt that extends inboard to a wheel 
connected with the engine. When ready for work, 
the apparatus hangs partially submerged just behind 


the rudder, and, by the means of the belt, the pro- | 


peller is readily turned and the vessel moved. 
When the ship is under sail the belt is thrown off, 


and by the aid of a hand-windlass on the deck, the 
whole apparatus is lifted out of the water, and may } 
be secured to the edge of the rail, just where the | 


ship’s boat commonly hangs. The apparatus may 
be lowered and put in order in less than five min- 
utes, and in escaping calms, navigating crooked 


rivers and canals, and against light head-winds, will, | 
| the column in the central tube, that is merely turn- 
| ing on its own axis. 
| mercury then indicates the speed at which the 


in the opinion of marine experts who have examined 
it, prove of great value. 


Ostrich Farming. 


THE accidental discovery of the artificial incuba- 
tion of ostrich eggs some years since in Algeria has, 
after many disappointing failures, led to practical 


| profitable. 


This pen has | 
already proved useful in copying letters, plans, | 
music, and drawings of all kinds, and new uses in | 


commercial results. From Algeria the idea of 
domesticating and raising ostriches for their feathers, 
in time spread to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
the business has now assumed the pesition of a 
great and growing interest. The chicks are almost 
wholly raised by artificial means, and during their 
entire life are supplied with food and shelter like so 
many domestic fowls. The birds grow up compara- 
tively tame, though they never seem to lose a certain 
irritableness of temper. The ostrich farms are usu- 
ally very large, and to start and maintain one demands 
The business has also 
extended to South America, and is reported to be 
The chicks give salable feathers during 
the first year, and increase in productiveness up to 
five years of age, when they mature. The birds 
are said to be hardy and healthy under the semi- 
confinement of the farms. The business has been 


| suggested as available in our Gulf States. 
copy can be made in less than half a minute, and if | 


Preservation of Hops. 


A NEWLY patented method of keeping hops 
employs carbonic acid as a preservative agent. Air- 
tight, tin-lined boxes are loosely filled with hops. 
Carbonic acid (made in a soda fountain machine by 
the usual sulphuric acid and marble dust process) is 
then admitted to the box through a tube that reaches 


| to the bottom. The gas fills the box, driving the 


air out before it as it rises from the bottom. The 
hops are then compressed, and more filled in with 
an additional supply of gas. This is repeated till 


carbonic acid. The cover is put on, and more gas 
is added under pressure to drive out the last trace 
of air, and then the box is quickly sealed hermeti- 
cally. The first experiments in this direction 
proved entirely successful. 


Speed Indicator. 

One of the most interesting applications of cen- 
trifugal force is shown in a new speed indicator. 
The apparatus consists of four glass tubes placed 
upright in a brass frame-work that turns horizon- 
tally. One tube is placed in the center and in front 
of a brass plate (like a thermometer), on which are 
marked the figures that represent the speed. The 
other tubes stand at equal distances outside the cen- 
tral tube. All are joined together by cross pipes at 
the bottom, and the top of each is left open. Mer- 
tury is poured into one and finds its level in all, and 
rising in the center tube to any desired point on the 
scale. By means of a small belt the apparatus is 
connected with the engine, press, or other machine, 
and turns horizontally with it, fast or slow, as may 
be. The revolution of the three tubes round the 
central one causes the quicksilver to rise by centrifu- 
gal force in each, at the same time dragging down 


The top of this column of 


machinery is moving, and the slightest variation of 
the speed is shown visibly. The rapid movement 
of the three outside tubes past the scale does not 
interfere with the sight in reading the instrument. 
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Maritime Engineering. 


Im removing soft mud and silt from sea and river 
bottoms, a notably interesting device has recently 
been exhibited. The plan is to use a steam-tug or 
barge of large size and fitted with powerful engines, 
both for its propulsion and the movement of its 
dredging machinery. Just abaft the center of the 
boat, four holes are made in the bottom, and to 
these are fitted iron pipes, having flexible joints, so 
as to hang freely below the keel. These are joined 
together by a frame-work, and, by means of a crane 
at the stern, they may be raised or lowered at will. 
Each pipe terminates in a bent shoe, having open- 
ings at the sides. When at work, they rest lightly 
in the mud at the bottom, and, being flexible, readily 
adjust themselves to the changing depth caused by 
the waves, the tide, or the shoaling of the water. 
Through these pipes is sucked up, by the natural 
pressure caused by the displacement of the boat, the 
loose mud and sand to be removed. It enters the 
hold of the boat under considerable pressure, and, 
by the aid of steam-pumps, is thrown up through 
pipes to the deck, and thence outboard into barges 
alongside. Fitted with such tubes, each 10 inches in 
diameter, such a boat, it is estimated, will lift and 
discharge 32,000 yards of silt in 10 hours. With 
clean sand, an increase of 20 per cent. over this is 
estimated. The plan also presents another interest- 
ing feature in a machine for tearing up and loosening 
hard packed silt, and preparing it for the suction 
tubes. This consists of an iron fork or harrow, 


revolving on its own axis, and supported on a frame- 


work, lowered by chains from the bow. By this 
means it is kept at any required angle, and, by 
means of a chain belt, it is caused to revolve, and 
thus tear and rip up the bottom just in advance of 
the pipes. When at work, the boat is designed to 
be advanced, by means of a line secured to moorings, 
and leaving a path on the bottom of varying depth, 
according to the character of the material. Each 
pipe sucks up a wide area about its mouth, and, in 
case of choking or stoppage, may be instantly cleared 
by raising the pipes from the bottom and allowing 
the clear water to sweep through. When not in 
use, the harrow and the pipes may be raised to the 
keel, and the boat then moved to another spot. 
This new dredging machine has been made the 
subject of exhaustive experiment, with satisfactory 
results. 


Inextinguishable Life Signals. 


THESE chemical lights are now made in a variety 
of forms, and serve a useful purpose in giving a 
bright light upon the water when thrown overboard. 
One of the best of these contains chemicals that will 
not burn at any application of heat, but touched by 
water will evolve a bright flame. A small cylindri- 
cal box, ending above in a soft copper nib, is weighted 
below to keep it upright in the water, and filled 
with phosphate of calcium. When thrown into the 
sea, after the copper nib has been cut off, the water 
penetrates into the box, and the phosphureted 
hydrogen evolved escapes through a perforated tube 











| leading to the open nib in a brilliant jet of light. 


Rain and spray only increase its brilliancy. 
New Fuels. 


In the manufacture of bricquetts, or brick of coal 
dust, for fuel, a slight modification of the usual Bel- 
gium process is announced. Instead of using water 
in making the coal-dust into a paste, a boiling mixt- 
ure of tar and pitch is employed. To this is added 
sulphate of lime to remove the ammonia of the tar. 
The mixture is composed of 33% parts of pitch, 
13.6 of tar, and 1.80 of sulphate of lime, to one ton 
of coal-dust. The experiments going on in this 
department of fuel economy in this country have 
reached a practical stage in Pennsylvania, and fuel 
manufactured from coal-slack is already being exten- 
sively employed. So far, the reports are favorable 
to the quality of these American bricquetts, and they 
are being freely introduced on locomotive engines. 
A French company is now extensively manufactur- 
ing kindling material for domestic fires by utilizing 
corn-cobs. Two processes are employed. By one, 
the corn-cobs are first steeped in hot water contain- 
ing 2 per cent. of saltpeter, and then saturated with 
resinous matter. By the other process, the cobs are 
soaked in a hot mixture of 60 parts resin and 40 parts 
tar. They are then dried, and afterward baked on 
a plate heated to 212° Fahr. Assorted and secured 
in bundles, they sell at the rate of four for an Eng- 


| lish halfpenny, or, at wholesale, for $2 or $3 a thou- 


sand. A process for utilizing corn-cobs by satu- 
rating them with resin has been patented in this 
country, and their manufacture has been attempted. 
The inventor already reports an active demand for 
them as domestic fire-lighters. 


Ship and Canal Boat Propellers. 


From the official reports concerning the hood 
placed over and before the screw of the British war 
ship “ Bruiser,”’ and from recent experiments with 
a new propeller for canal boats, some interesting 
facts are added to the science of sea and inland 
navigation. The hood or casing of iron plates 
placed about the screw of the steamship “ Bruiser” 
resulted in increased speed, and less jar or motion 
to the ship. It also prevented, in an appreciative 
degree, the racing of the engine when the screw ran 


| out of water in a high sea, by holding a certain 


amount of water about the propeller. The hood 
also serves as an effectual guard in preventing float- 
ing débris from fouling the screw. The new canal 
boat propeller consists of a large sheet-iron screw 
or wheel, 7 feet in diameter, hung in the air at the 
stern, and just clear of the water. A canal boat 40 
feet long and drawing 13 inches was driven at a 
speed of four miles an hour with this screw, making 
400 revolutions a minute. The power employed 
was a common upright engine with an eight-inch 
cylinder. The practical results obtained with this 
air-wheel were sufficient to warrant the inventors in 
constructing another, which is soon to be tried on 
the Erie Canal. 
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Wordsworth to the Queen. 


THE following poem of Wordsworth, addressed 
to Queen Victoria, has recently been printed for the 
first time in an edition of Wordsworth’s prose: 
“The Prose Works of William Wordsworth, for 
the first time collected, with additions from repub- 
lished manuscripts. Edited, with preface, notes, and 
illustrations, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. In 
three volumes.” * 


Deign, Sovereign Mistress! to accept a lay, 
No Laureate offering of elaborate art; 

But salutation taking its glad way 
From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 


Queen, Wife, and Mother! may All-judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on Thee and Thine 
Felicity that only can be given 
On earth to goodness blest by grace divine. 


Lady! devoutly honored and beloved 
Through every realm confided to thy sway ; 
Mayst Thou pursue thy course by God approved, 
And He will teach thy people to obey. 


As Thou art wont, thy sovereignty adorn 
With woman's gentleness, yet firm and staid; 
So shall that earthly crown thy brows have worn 
Be changed for one whose glory cannot fade. 


And now, by duty urged, I lay this Book 
Before thy Majesty, in humble trust 

That on its simplest pages Thou wilt look 
With a benign indulgence more than just. 


Nor wilt Thou blame an aged Poet's prayer, 
That issuing hence may steal into thy mind 
Some solace under weight of royal care, 
Or grief—the inheritance of human kind. 


For know we not that from celestial spheres, 
When Time was young, an inspiration came 

(Oh, were it mine!) to hallow saddest tears, 
And help life onward in its noblest aim? 


oth January, 1846. 
Who was “The Lost Leader?” 


In the preface of the recent edition of Wordsworth’s 
prose occurs this letter from Robert Browning, in 
reply to an inquiry by the Editor regarding the 
original of the “Lost Leader.” It is certainly 
explicit enough to set forever at rest all discussion 
and speculation upon this much-mooted topic : 


“19, WARWICK-CRESCENT, W. 
Dear Mr. Grosart, Feb. 24, '75- . 

I have been asked the question you now address me with, 
and as duly answered it, 7 can’t remember how many times: 
there is no sort of objection to one more assurance, or rather 
confession, on my part, that I did in my hast youth presume 
to use the great and venerated mality of WORDSWORTH as 
a sort of painter’s model; one from which this or the other par- 
ticular feature may selected and turned to account: had I 
intended more, above all, such a boldness as portraying the 
entire man, I should not have talked about ‘handfuls of silver 
and bits of ribbon.’ These never influenced the change of 
politics in the great poet; whose defection, nevertheless, accom- 
panied as it was by a regular face-about of his special party, 
was to my juvenile apprebension, and even mature considera- 
tion, an event to deplore. But just as in the tapestry on my 
wall ! can recognize figures which have sfruck out a —-, 
on occasion, that though truly enough thus derived, yet wou 
be preposterous as a copy, so, though I dare not deny the 
original of my little poem, | altogether refuse to have it con- 
sidered as the ‘very effigies’ of such a moral and intellectual 
superiority. 

Faithfully yours, 
Rosert Brownnc.” 


~ @ London : Edward Moxon, Son & Co. New York: Serib- 
ner, Welford & Armstrong. 








The Advertisement Answered. 


Goop mornin’ til yez, yer honor'! 
the gintlemon 

As advertised, in the paper, fur an active, intilli- 
gint ot 4 

Y’ are? hin I’ve brought him along wid me,— 
a raal, fine sprig iv a wan:— 

As likely a b’y iv his age, sur, as iver ye’d wish 
til empl’y. 


And are yez 


That’s him. Av coorse I’m his mother! Yez 
can see his resimblance til me, 

Fur ivery wan iv his faytures, and mine, are alike 
as two paze,— 

Barrin’ wan iv his hivenly eyes, which he lost in 
a bit iv a spree 

Wid Hooligan’s b’y, which intinded to larrup me 

dy wid aize; 


And his taythe, which hung out on his lip, like a 
pair iv big, shinin’, twin pearls, 

Till wan iv thim taythe was removed by the fut 
iv a cow he was tazin; 

And his hair, that we niver cu’d comb, along iy 
bewhilderin’ curls, 

So we kape it cropp’d short to save combin’, and 
that makes our intercoorse plazin. 

And is it rid-headed, ye call him? _Belike he és 
foxy, is Ted; 

And goold-colored hair is becomin’ til thim that’s 
complicted wid blonde! 

But who cares fur color? Sure, contints out-vally 
the rest iv the head! 

And Ted has a head full iv contints, as lively as 
t’hrout in a pond! 


Good timpered? Sure niver a bett’her.—The 
aceablest, quietest, lamb 

As lives the whole lin’th iv our st’hrate, where 
the b’ys is that kane fur a row 

That Ted has to fight iv’ry day, though he’d 
quarrel no more than a clam.— 

Faith, thim b’ys ’ud provoke the swate angels, in 
hiven, to fight onyhow! 


Thim Hooligan b’ys is that d’hirty, they have to 
be washed wanst a wake:— 

Faith, Hooligan finds it convanient to live down 
ferninst the canall 

Where the wat’her fur scrubbin the mud off his 
child’hers is not far til sake.— 

But Teddy is allus that nate that he niver nades 
washin’ at all! 


Can he rade? Sure, me Ted jas the makin’ iv 
a beautiful rader, indade, 

And lairn’t all his lett’hers, but twinty, in three 
months’ attindance at school: 

But the mast’her got mad at me Teddy, becase iv 
a joke that was played 

Wid a pin, that persuaded the mast’her quite sud- 
dint to rise from his stool. 


Teddy niver cu’d plaze that school-mast’her wid 
ony iv thim playful t’hricks; 

So, wid his edication unfinished, Ted found it 
convanient to lave. ; 
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But, barrin’ the learnin’ 2D ll match him, fur kane- 
ness, ferninst ony six, 

In butt’herin’ paple wid blarney and playin’ nate 
thricks to desave. 


Thim Hooligan b’ys is all raders, but Teddy jist 
skins ’em alive: 

Wid their marbles, and paynuts and pennies, 
iv’ry wan iv his pockets he’ll fill 

By the turn iv his wrist, ur such tactics as Teddy 
knows how til cont’hrive :— 

mas May t’hrade off their book-larnin’ fur 

s suparior skill! 


Politeness comes aisy til Ted, fur he’s had me to 
tache him the thrick 

Iv bowin’ and scrapin’ and spakin’ to show paple 
proper respict. 

Spake up til the gintlemon, Teddy! Whist! Aft 
wid yer cap first, ye stick! 

He’s shapish a t’hrifle, yer honor; he’s allus been 
brought up that strict. 


Come! Spake up, and show yer foine bradin! 
Och! Hear that! “How are yez, Owld 
Moke ?” 

Arrah, millia murther! Did iver yez hear jist 
the aqual iv that? 

“How are yez, Owld Moke?” says he! Ha! 
Ha! Sure, yer honor, he manes it in joke! 

He’s the playfullest b’y! Faith, it’s laughin’ at 
Teddy that makes me so fat! 


Honest? Troth, he is that! He’s that honest, 
he was niver tuk by the perlace, 

Barrin’ wanst that Owld Hooligan swore that 

eddy had stole his b’y’s knife 

Wid divil a blade. And the jidge he remairked, 
wid contimpt, "twas the t’hriflinest case 

To bod’her a dignified Coort wid, he iver had 
known in his life! 

Yez can t’hrust him wid onything. Honest! Does 
he luk like a b’y that ’ud stale? 

Jist luk in the swate, open face iv him, barrin’ 
the eye wid the wink: — 

Och! Teddy Phat ugly black st’hrame i is it 
runnin’ down there by yer hale! * * 

Murtheration! Yer honor, me Teddy has spilt 
yer fine bottle iv ink! ! 


Phat? How kem the ink in his pocket? 
thinkin’ he borry’d it, sur:— 
And yez saw him pick up yer pen-howlder and 
stick it inside iv his slaive! 
think that Ted mint til purline ’em!! 
wirra! The likes iv that slur 
Will d@’ rhrive me,—poor, tinder, lone widdy,—wid 
sorrow down intil me grave! 


Bad = til yez, Teddy, ye s n! 
*u’dn’t yez howld on the =_— 
Ye thafe iv the world !—widout breakin’ the heart 
iv me? No. Yez must stale! 
V'll tache yez a Cheick, ye rid-headed, pilferin’, 
gimlet-eyed flay 
Ye freckle-faced, impident bla’ guard !—Och! whin 
we git home yez ’ll const 
FRANK M. THORN. 


I’m 


And ?' 


Why 


A Piece of Red Calico. 


Mr. Eprror: If the following true experience shall prove of 
+ advantage to any of your readers, I shall be glad. 
was going into town the other morning, when my wife 





handed me a little piece of red calico, and asked me if I would 
have time, during the day, to buy her two yards and a half of 
calico like that. I assured her that it would be no trouble at all, 
and putting the picce of calico in my pocket, I took the train 
for the ci 

At tn time I stopped in at a large dry-goods store to attend 
to my wife’s commission. I saw a well-dressed man walking 
the floor between the counters, where long lines of girls were 
waiting on much longer lines of customers, and asked him 
where I could see some red calico. 

“This way, sir,” and he led me up the store. “ Miss 
Stone,” said he to a young lady, “show this gentleman some 


red calico. 

“* What shade do you want?” asked Miss Stone 

I showed her the little piece of calico that my wife had given 
me. She looked at it and handed it back to me. Then she took 
down a great roll of red calico and spread it out on the counter 

“Why, that isn’t the shade!"’ said I. 

m .. snot exactly,”” said she, *‘ but it is prettier than your 


samp 

= That may be,” said I; “but, you see, | want to match this 
piece. There is something already made of this kind of calico, 
which needs to be made larger, or mended, or something i 
want some calico of the same 

The girl made no were but took down another roll. 

“ That's the shade,” said she. 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘ but it’s striped.” 

“ Stripes are more worn than anything else in calicoes,” said 


e. 
“Yes: but this isn’t to be worn. It's for furniture, I think. 

At any rate, I , want perfectly plain stuff, to match something 

alread in use. 

ell, I pate < think you can find it perfectly plain, unless 

ct Turkey 

hat is Tukey red?” I asked. 

“ Turkey red is perfectly plain in calicoes,”’ she answered 

“ Well, let me see some.” 

“We haven't any Turkey red calico left,” she said, “but we 
have some very nice plain calicoes in other colors.” 

“1 don’t want any other color 1 want stuff to match this.” 

“It's hard to match cheap calico like that,” she said, and so 
I left her. 

I next went into a store a few doors further up Broadway 
When | entered I approached the “ floor-walker,” aad hand 
ing him my sample, said: 

“Have you any calico like this?” 

“Yes, sir,” said he. “* Third counter to the right.” 

I went to the third jeunes to the + = and showed my sam- 

le to the sal ere. He looked at it on 

th sides. Then be: aie 

“ We haven't amy of this.” 

“That gentleman said you had,” said |. 

“ We had it, but we're out of it now. You'll get that goods 
at an upholsterer’s.”” 

I went across the street to an upholsterer’s 

“ Have you any stuff like this?” | asked. 

a No,” said the salesman. “‘ We haven't. Is it for furniture?” 

* Yes,” I replied. 

“Then Turkey red is what you want?’ 

“= Turke red just like this?” I asked. 

“No” said he; “but it’s much better." 

“That makes no difference to me,” | replied 
as just like this.” 

“ But they don’t use that for furniture,” he said 

“5 should think people could use anything they wanted for 
furniture?" 1 remarked, somewhat sharply 

“They can, but they don’t,” he said, quite calmly. “‘ They 
don’t use red like that. They use Turkey red.” 

I said no more, but left. The next place | visited was a ey 
large dry-goods store. Of the first saw q 
they kept red calico like my sample. 

“ You'll find that on the second story,” 

I went upstairs. There I asked a man: 

** Where will 1 find red calico?” 

“In the far room to the left. Right over there.” 
pointed to a distant corner. 

I walked through the crowds of purchasers and salespeople, 
and around the counters and tables filled with goods, to the far 
room to the left. When I got there | asked for red calico. 

** The second counter down this side,"’ said the man 

I went there and produced my sample. “Calicoes down- 
stairs,” said the man. 

“They told me they were up here,” I said. 

“ Not these plain goods. You'll find ’ em down-stairs at the 
back of the store, over on that side. 

I went down-stairs to the back of the store. 

“* Where will I find red calico like this?” I asked. 

“Next counter but one,” said the man addressed, walking 
with me in the direction pointed out. 

“ Dunn, show red calicoes.”” 

Mr. Dunn took my sample and looked at it. 

“* We haven’t this shade in that quality of goods,” he said 

“ Well, have you it in any quality of goods?” I asked. 


you 





“IT want 





said he. 


And he 





BRIC-A-BRAC. 
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** Oh, this is bully! I gets warmed, and has a smell o’ 
boiled puddin’ throwed in!” 





“Ves; we've got it finer.” And he took down a piece of 
calico, and unrolled a yard or two of it on the counter. 

** That's not this shade,” I said 

“No,” said he. ‘The goods is finer and the color’s better,’’ 

“I want it to match this,”’ I said. 

**T thought you weren't particular about the match,” said the 
salesman. “ You said you didn’t care for the quality of the 
goods, and you know you can’t match goods without you take 
into consideration quality and color both. If you want that 
quality of goods in red you ought to get Turkey red.” 

I did not thiuk it necessary to answer this remark, but said: 

“Then you've got nothing to match this?” 

“No, sir. But perhaps ti ey may have it in the upholstery 
d ent, in the sixth story.” 

T got in the elevator and went up to the top of the house. 

“ Have you any red stuff like this?’ I said to a young man. 

" Red stuff? Upholstery department,—other end of this 


I went to the other end of the floor. 

“I want some red calico,” | said to a man. 

“Furniture goods?" he asked. 

“ Ves,” said 1. 

“* Fourth counter to the left ” 

I went to the fourth counter to the left, and showed my sam- 
ple toa salesman. He looked at it. and said: 

“ You'll get this down on the first floor—calico department.” 

I turned on my heel, descended in the elevator, and went out 
on Broadway. I was thoroughly sick of red calico. But I 
determined to make one more trial. My wife had bought her 
red calico not long before, and there must be some to be had 
somewhere. I ought to have asked herwhere she bought it, but 
I thought a simple little thing like that could be bought anywhere. 

I went into another large dry-goods store. As I entered the 
door a sudden tremor seized me. 
that piece of red calico. If I had had any other kind of a ra 
about me—a pen-wiper or anything of the sort—I think I oul 
have asked them if they could match that. 

But I stepped up to a young woman and presented my sam- 
ple, with the usual question. 

“ Back room, counter on the left,” she said. 

I went there 

“* Have you any red calico like this?” 1 asked of the lady 
behind the counter 

“No, sir,” she said. ‘but we have it in Turkey red.” 

Turkey red again! I surrendered. 

“Allright” I said, “ Give me Turkey red.” 

“*How much, sir?’ she asked 

“TI don’t know—say five yards.” 

The lady looked at me rather strangely, but measured off five 
yards of Turkey red calico. Then she rapped on the counter 
and called out “cash!” A little girl, with yellow hair in two 
long plaits, came slowly up. ‘The lady wrote the number of 

the name of the pos; her own number, the price, the 
amount of the bank-note I handed her, and some other matters, 





I could not bear to take out | 


probably the color of my eyes, and the direction and velocity of 
the wind, on a slip of paper, She then copied all this in a little 
book which she kept by her. Then she handed the slip of 
per, the money, and the Turkey red to the yellow-haired gir! 
his young girl copied the slip in a little book she carried, and 
then she went away with the calico, the paper slip, and the 
money. 

After a very long time,—during which the little girl probably 
took the goods, the money, and the slip to some central desk, 
where the note was received, its amount and number entered 
in a book, change given to the girl, a copy of the slip made and 
entered, girl’s entry examined and approved, goods wrapped 
up, girl registered, plaits counted and entered on a slip of paper 
and copied by the girl in her book, girl taken to a hydrant and 
washed, number of towel entered on a paper slip and copied by 
the girl in her book, value of my note and amount of change 
branded somewhere on the child, and said process noted on a 
slip of paper and copied in her book,—the girl came to me, 
bringing my change and the package of Turkey red calico. 

I had time for but very little work at the office that afternoon, 
and when I reached home, I handed the package of calico to 
my wife. She unrolled it and exclaimed : 

“Why, this don’t match the piece I gave you!” 

“Match it!” I cried. “Oh, no! it don’t match it. You 
didn’t want that matched You were mistaken. What you 


wanted was Turkey red—third counter to the left. I mean, 
Turkey red is what they use.” 

My wife looked at me in amazement, and then I detailed « 
her my troubles, 

“Well,” said she, “this Turkey red is a great deal prettier 
than what I had, and you've got so much of it that I needn’: 
use the other at all. y 

fore.” 


wish I had thought of Turkey red 


“T wish from my heart you had,” said I. 
Axprew Scoccix 

Rev. Grant Powers, of Haverhill, N. H., rebuked 
an ignorant preacher for exercising the office of 
priest. He replied: “We are commanded to preach 
the gospel to every critter.” “ But,’’ said Powers, 
“every critter is not commanded to preach the 
gospel.”’ 

“ Never mind, my dear,” said a gentleman to his 
wife, complaining of the mud. “I have boots on.” 
Another purchasing a cow was told that she kicked. 
“ Oh, that’s no matter, the women-folks do the milk- 
ing.’’ Another, “ You need not boil the pot to-day. 
I shall not be at home to dinner.” 











ORPHEUS. 








